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FOREWORD 


This book is the third in a series, having been preceded 
by The Measurement of Intelligence (Eysenck, 1973) and 
The Measurement of Personality (Eysenck, 1976). All 
three books have one aim in common: to put forward 
a paradigm within their chosen field which would be 
widely acceptable, which would be strongly supported 
by the available experimental evidence, and which 
could serve to structure and direct future research. 
The importance of paradigms in the development of 
science has been stressed particularly by Kuhn (1962), 
and although his early thoughts have been criticised 
(Lakatos and Musgrave, 1970) and altered considerably 
to take into account such criticisms (in Suppe, 1974), 
nevertheless his main point cannot be gainsaid, namely 
that science as we understand it begins with the general 
acceptance of certain views, methods and aims in a given 
field of study. Without such generality "normal science" 
cannot exist, and hence the existence of paradigms may 
almost be taken to define the existence of a scientific 
discipline. ^ 
Psychology is characterized by a lack of paradigms 
Which perhaps explains its unhappy status as little more 
than the hope of a science, in William James’ immortal 
Phrase. There is much agreement on methods of re- 
Search, such as the use of certain statistical calculations, 
the employment of probability levels, the importance 
of control groups and the like; there is very little agree- 
ment on substantive matters. Even where paradigms 
may be presumed to exist, they are seldom so presented 
in the current textbooks; eclecticism rules, and the true 
and the false, the fruitful and the absurd, are equally 
discussed and presented, without genuine. criticism or 
appreciation of the importance of decision making. 
Textbooks on personality offer a good example of this 
eclectic avoidance of paradigm selection; they usually 
offer a discussion of one or two dozen major theories, 
all contradictory to each other, without offering the 
reader any principles on the basis of which a proper 
Scientific choice could be made. If it be argued that no 
Such principles exist, then the conclusion must be faced 
that psychology neither is, nor ever can be, a science; 
this would seem too pessimistic a belief. We believe that 
it is the habit of eclecticism, fostered by the needs of 
elementary textbook writers, which is responsible for 
the present sad state of psychology. In the three fields 
covered by the three books mentioned in the first 
Paragraph, we believe that it is possible to discern 


paradigms which fulfill the conditions required of them, 
and this has been the purpose of putting together these 
books to share this belief with readers, and to try and 
convince them of the correctness of this belief. 

To say this is not to claim that the resulting paradigms 
are "perfect" and "true" in some absolute sense. 
No-one familiar with modern philosophy of science 
(e.g. Lakatos and Musgrave, 1970) would believe any- 
thing of the kind; even the best theories in the hard 
sciences are full of anomalies (Popper, 1959; 1963). 
What can be said of these theories or paradigms is that 
they cover more or less satisfactorily the facts in a 
given field; that there is no alternative theory which does 
so equally satisfactorily; that they are “falsifiable” in 
the sense of generating predictions which are capable 
of being experimentally tested; and that they link up 
with other paradigms in related fields to create some 
sort of structure or organization without which any 
particular science cannot exist. In this sense we believe 
it to be true that paradigms exist in the fields of intel- 
ligence and personality, and we shall endeavour to 
demonstrate that the same is true in the field of social 
attitudes; furthermore, we shall endeavour to show that 
these paradigms are not unrelated, but that the facts 
established in the fields of intelligence and personality 
ramify and extend into the field of social attitudes. 

In choosing to reprint important articles, and to link 
these with introductory comments, rather than writing 
a book on our own, we have relied on the belief that 
original sources and works are more impressive than 
brief summaries, and that students are more likely to 
learn something in depth about the field which they 
would not learn without exposure to the detailed sources. 
Such a belief does not of course rule out the writing of 
original books in any way; we merely consider that for 
our purpose the present format is the most advan- 
tageous. The theories presented were originally put 
forward in separate publications (Eysenck, 1954; 
Wilson, 1973); for a proper understanding of the issues 
these books should be read, although the main ideas 
expressed in them will of course be found in the articles 
here reprinted and in the linking discussion. 

It may seem to smack of hubris and chutzpah to try 
and organize the incredibly varied ideas, notions, 
concepts and theories in this field into a simple scheme. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt that con- 
ceptions like the authoritarian personality, dogmatism, 
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Machiavellianism, ethnocentricity, tough-mindedness, 
conservatism, etc. are not unrelated, and indeed overlap 
to a considerable extent. If that be so, then clearly 
some sort of scheme must exist, and should be 
produced, which puts all these notions into their proper 
place; some unifying scheme which constitutes the 
paradigm we are searching for. Even if our effort should 
prove unavailing, nevertheless it may serve to stimulate 
others to succeed where we have failed. Psychologists 
are (rightly!) suspicious of large-scale theories, of 
unifying principles which cover very large areas. 
Nevertheless, some theories linking together facts in a 
certain area are required if we are ever to emerge from 
simple Baconian data-gathering; as T. H. Huxley said 
so well; *those who refuse to go beyond fact seldom 
get as far as fact". It is in this spirit that we have put 
together this book, and it is in this spirit that we hope 
it will be received. 

Some readers may worry about the word "ideology" 
in the title of the book; this is not essentially a psycho- 
logical concept (in the sense that people who have 
written about it have not usually been psychologists, 
but sociologists, political scientists, historians or 
economists); why should it figure in the title of a 
psychological book on social attitudes? The answer is 
given in detail in the final chapter of this book, which 
attempts to integrate the various sociological, historical, 
political and psychological strands which contribute 
to an understanding of ideology; here let us merely 
note briefly that when we look beyond the simple 
measurement of attitudes towards a single issue, such 
as nationalism, religion or anti-semitism, and concen- 
trate rather on the much more important issue of the 
observed inter-relations among attitudes, then we find 
structures which are so close to ideologies, as described 
by sociologists and others, that we cannot refuse to 
admit them to our psychological herbarium, or indeed 
use them for our own purposes. Sociologists and 
historians often use terms like ideology in disregard of 
the psychological background required to put them in 
a proper setting; our contention is that social psychology 
has both a contribution to make to the discussion and 
understanding of such facts of life as ideology, and 
has also to learn to make use of the contributions of 
other disciplines relevant to such an understanding. 

While the technical details of simple attitude measure- 
ment are interesting and important, we have not dealt 
with them in this book, but have taken them for granted. 
Our interest has been in structure and organization, 
and in the causes which produce such structure and 
such organization. We believe that substantively these 
issues and problems are of much greater interest and 
importance, and that most studies in this area can only 
be properly understood in terms of some such overall 
view as here presented. We do not suggest that the view 
outlined here is necessarily correct, or the only one 


which could be used; we do believe, however, that 
there is much support for a picture such as that offered 
here. We also believe that future research could, with 
advantage, be organized around the theory here out- 
lined, in an attempt to support or disprove the various 
component parts of that theory. 

Many of these component parts will seem strange to 
psychologists accustomed to the routine diet of con- 
temporary research. Thus we emphasize the importance 
of personality variables in accounting for social attitudes 
and their development; this is a stress that went out of 
favour in the thirties. We believe that the reasons why 
it did go out of favour were far from compelling; 
certainly the simple-minded theories of that time and 
the unsophisticated ways in which the theories were 
tested do not cast any reasonable doubt on more 
modern hypotheses in this area. We also stress the 
importance of genetic factors in the development of 
social attitudes and ideologies (Eaves and Eysenck, 
1974); this approach is very much out of favour at 
present, but the data which we have to offer seem pretty 
compelling to us. We have supplemented this by a 
survey of more widely accepted causal factors, such as 
education, social class, sex, etc., although it would be 
simple-minded to assume that these are purely environ- 
mental factors in any sense. Sex is certainly genetically 
determined; education is at least to some extent deter- 
mined by intelligence, which in turn is in large part 
genetically determined; and social class is in turn partly 
determined by intelligence and education, and thus to 
some extent produced by genetic factors. Few social 
psychologists have looked at attitude formation from 
this point of view, and this book may therefore provide 
a salutary function in drawing attention to a much 
neglected area. 
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SECTION I 


THE TWO-FACTOR THEORY OF 


ATTITUDE STRUCTURE 


INTRODUCTION 


There is an enormous literature on the measurement of 
attitudes, accumulating since the early days when 
Allport (1935) defined an attitude as "a mental and 
neural state of readiness, organized through experience, 
exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon the 
individual's response to all objects and situations with 
Which it is related". This literature began with Thur- 
Stone’s (1928; 1929; 1931) seminal work, and may now 
be found in such summary studies as those of Scott 
(1968), Lemon (1973), or Maranell (1974). We are here 
less concerned with the matters which are so well 
treated in these books, but rather with certain problems 
Which take it for granted that single attitudes can be 
measured with some degree of precision, but which 
raise questions concerning the structure of such single 
attitudes. It is clearly possible, and indeed relatively 
Simple, to construct and validate a scale for the measure- 
ment of attitudes towards specific objects, classes or 
Situations; thus the Eysenck and Crown (1949) anti- 
Semitism scale may be regarded as highly reliable and 
valid, and demonstrably univocal by factor analysis 
and scalogram analysis. Such scales (and their name is 
legion) are essentially what Eysenck and Eysenck (1969) 
have called “tautological”; in other words, the questions 
Or items in the inventory repeat essentially the same 
Opinion, variously expressed. Items differ essentially in 
respect to the extremity of expression of the particular 
Opinion or attitude in question, but responses are 
logically predictable in the sense that someone respond- 
Ing to a more extreme form of anti-Semitic question in 
the anti-Semitic direction would also be almost certain 
to respond in that direction to a less extreme form. 
There is little of psychological interest to be gained from 
analyses of such questionnaires; they fulfill a useful 
function in quantifying the popular antipodal picture 
(Pro or con), but this function is purely technical or 
Psychometric. 

Our concern is with a much more substantive type 


of analysis and measurement, namely that which is 
interested in the structure of attitudes. It is a frequent 
finding in social psychology that persons holding one 
particular view also hold other views which are not 
logically entailed in the first with extra-chance fre- 
quency; thus anti-Semites tend to hold similar prejudices 
against coloured persons, or foreigners in general, 
giving rise to the concept of "ethnocentrism" or 
"xenophobia". These various attitudes are fairly 
closely related, but they are not logically entailed; it is 
possible (and indeed frequently found in practice) that 
a person may hold a prejudice against blacks but not 
against Jews, or against "wogs" but not against 
"krauts". It is possible to find correlations even further 
removed from logical entailment, such as between 
anti-Semitism and preference for the death penalty for 
rape, or between religion and capitalism. To say that 
such correlations are not logically entailed is not to say 
that we may not have sociological or psychological 
theories which might explain or predict the existence 
of such correlations; such theories can be empirically 
tested and, if found to be supported, add to our sum of 
scientific knowledge about social attitudes and the 
behaviour of human beings. The problem of the organiz- 
ation of social attitudes is therefore an interesting, 
important and, above all, empirical one. The papers 
reprinted in this book are entirely concerned with the 
nature of this structure, in the descriptive sense, and 
with the causal factors which may be presumed to lead 
to the observed structure. 

Psychologists have from the earliest days of attitude 
measurement postulated a dimension around which 
attitudes can be structured, namely that of radicalism- 
conservatism or progressive-reactionary or left v. right; 
there are many names for this dimension, but they all 
amount to much the same thing. This dimension, 
furthermore, embodies a theory which stretches back 
over the centuries and which is almost universally 
accepted by politicians as well as by the mythological 
man in the street. Following the custom of the French 
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revolution, when the moderates and conservatives sat on 
the right and the Jacobins and other militants sat on 
the left of the Assembly, political parties favouring 
the working classes, such as the Labour Party and the 
Communist Party in Great Britain or the Social 
Democrat Party in West Germany, have been called 
“left wing", and the political parties favouring the 
middle classes, such as the Conservative Party in Great 
Britain and the Christian Democratic Party in West 
Germany, have been called "right wing". Even in the 
USA, supposedly less class ridden than European 
countries, there is a tendency for the Democratic 
Party to be relatively "left" and the Republican Party 
to be relatively “right” (Centers, 1949). The investi- 
gation of this radical-conservative dimension made up 
much of the research that followed upon Thurstone's 
early psychometric discoveries (Murphy ef al., 1937), 
but there were many difficulties to be overcome. 

In the first place, there are clearly many different 
kinds of “conservatism”. One may be conservative 
with respect to socialist proposals for the national- 
ization of industry, but radical in one’s aesthetic 
preferences in music or painting; many millionaires like 
Picasso. Different scales have been constructed for the 
measurement of ‘conservatism’, but these often show 
only slight correlations. In the second place, parties of 
the extreme left (like the communists) or the extreme 
right (like the fascists) produce difficulties. Is it really 
true to say that communists are more “left” than orth- 
odox Labour Party members? The Labour Party is 
opposed to the death penalty, but such respect for 
human life has never been characteristic of communists. 
Is it really true to say that Fascists and Nazis are more 
"right" than Italian or German Conservatives? 
Mussolini appealed to the Italian workers, and Hitler 
has the word "socialist" in the very name of his 
party — (Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter- 
partei). 

Certainly in economic affairs, as in much else, the 
Nationalistische Partei of Hugenberg in the days of the 
Weimar Republic was much to the right of the Nazi 
Party. Thus on closer inspection, extreme left and right 
parties are not, in fact, further left or right than orth- 
odox Labour or Conservative Parties; how then do they 
differ from them? There are many other difficulties 
which arise in making the facts, both political and 
attitude research facts, fit into the over-simplified scheme 
of the single right-left dimension (Converse, 1966; 
Stokes, 1963; Tullock, 1967), and, as a consequence, 
research interest in this dimension has considerably 
receded in recent years. Instead, interest has centred on 
a number of different concepts, all of which aspire to the 
position of structuring or integrating many different 
attitudes in a consistent pattern; best known among these 
is perhaps the concept of the Authoritarian Personality 
(Adorno et al., 1950). Like all other integrative concepts 
in this field, this one grew out of some early and not too 
well known work conducted in Germany during the 


years immediately preceding Hitler's access to power in 
1933. 

The first psychologist to suggest explicitly that there 
might exist a dimension in the field of social attitudes 
other than the right-left or conservative-radical one 
was the German writer and experimentalist, Professor 
E. R. Jaensch of the University of Marburg. He is 
perhaps best known for his work on eidetic imagery 
(Jaensch, 1934) and on perception (Jaensch, 1931; 
1938), but for our purposes it is his book entitled 
Der Gegentypus (Jaensch, 1938) which is the most 
relevant. The title is difficult to translate; the word 
gegen means something like "anti", "against", or 
“counter to", and perhaps the best translation would 
be “opposition type”, although this is far from being a 
happy one. As Jaensch makes clear, this type is given 
its name because it is opposed to the whole philosophy, 
the political programme, and the very essence of 
Hitlers national-socialism; it is characterized as 
liberal, or even extreme-liberal, in its attitudes. As we 
shall see, the Gegentypus is the polar opposite, in many 
ways, of the “Authoritarian Personality” of Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswick et al., which is discussed in a later 
chapter. The various authors view the "types" they 
discuss with much venom in strongly evaluative terms; 
Jaensch was an avowed follower of Hitler long before 
the Nazi movement came to power and everybody 
joined (or emigrated, or was sent to a concentration 
camp), and his views of opponents are not compliment- 
ary. Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswick and the other authors 
of the Authoritarian Personality were victims of Hitler's 
persecution, or otherwise strongly anti-Fascist; their 
political views are not disguised in their writing, and 
colour much of what they have to say. Our understand- 
able horror of Hitler's almost unspeakable crimes makes 
it difficult for us to look upon the problem of the 
organization of social attitudes in an impartial and 
purely scientific spirit, and emotionally it is almost 
impossible not to side with the Adorno-Frenkel- 
Brunswick group, and to oppose Jaensch. In the interest 
of truth such tendencies must be resisted; at worst we 
can learn from our enemies, at best we may regard 
Jaensch as misguided but gifted with a nose for 
important problems. 

Such impartiality is not easy to achieve when reading 
his book. It is clearly meant as a political document; 
the author identifies with Hitler, on the rather odd 
grounds that both are fundamentally concerned with 
“the truth"; and it carries a saying by Philipp Lenard 
on the cover (Es geht um die Wahrheit — truth is at 
stake), i.e. the German Nobel Prize-winning physicist 
who advocated a “German physics", eliminating the 
“Jewish physics" of Einstein! These are not recommend- 
ations for taking Jaensch's writings seriously, par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that he suffered several 
psychotic episodes and had to retire to a mental hospital. 
However, argumenta ad hominem are never appropriate 
in science, and there is no doubt that his writings 


profoundly influenced the studies which finally produced 
the “Authoritarian Personality" -even though his 
name is not mentioned by the authors*. He certainly 
anticipated many later developments and, if we eliminate 
his personal value judgments, we may be able to view 
his contribution sine ira et studio and in the light of 
scientific advance. 

It may be best to begin with a brief translation of 
sentences, not necessarily continuous, which outline 
his general approach. “In our long continued investi- 
gations of the fundamental differences between human 
beings, we have again and again come upon a type 
which in our circle we called ‘the type of dissolution 
and destruction’... This type, in its most clear-cut 
and definite form, is characterized by extreme liberalism. 
For this type, there are no ties, and this general failure 
to relate, to be tied, is firmly grounded in biological 
reality... In our work, we have tried to construct a 
bridge between empirical and experimental psychology 
on the one side, and cultural psychology and philosophy 
on the other... Extreme liberalism is not only a 
political, but a much more all-embracing, biological- 
psychological fact which is primarily, and in extreme 
form entirely, found in the dissolution type . . . Psycho- 
physics has shown by experiment that liberalism has a 
biological basis, and thus goes far beyond a simple 
political doctrine”. Jaensch thus started with his work in 
perception and psychophysics; he discovered (or 
thought he discovered) relations between the biological 
factors unearthed in this field and social and political 
attitudes and beliefs, and went on to study these relation- 
ships empirically. His book embodies the result of this 
endeavour, although it should be read conjointly with 
a large number of papers, monographs and other 
publications by Jaensch himself and his collaborators. 

The earlier studies of Jaensch had resulted in the 
identification of two personality types which he called 
the S-type and the J-type. The S-type was so called 
Originally because people of this type exhibited the 
phenomenon of synaesthesia, i.e. the connection in the 
mind between two different sensory modalities (this 
tone sounds blue to me; this smell seems like a high- 
pitched sound). The J-type was characterized by strong 
eidetic imagery; it showed “organische Verknupfung 
der Funktionen", ie. an organic relation between 
mental functions, while the S-type was characterized by 
“Auflösung und Zersetzung ihrer Struktur", i.e. 
dissolution and destruction of its organization. Eidetic 
imagery is close to reality, rigidly reproducing the major 
features of the stimulus; synaesthesia, on the other hand, 
is subjective, unrelated to the stimulus and ultimately 
destructive of reality. These major types give rise to 
Sub-types; S, is the simple Auflosungstypus, S2 the more 
complex intellectual. Similarly there are three J-types, 


* During his lengthy stay in Berkeley, H. J. E. discussed this 
point at length with E. Frenkel-Brunswick, and she freely 
acknowledged the influence of Jaensch's book on her 
thinking. 
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namely Ji, J; and Jz; there would be little point in 
discussing these in detail. Jaensch recognizes that his 
S-type has many similarities with introversion, while 
the J-type is close to extraversion (p. 119). Thus the 
S-type shows an absence of sociability (p. 336), of 
physical activity, tends to be passive, is subjective, 
field-independent, demonstrates GSR functional fluctu- 
ations and is feminine" — all characteristics which have 
been found empirically linked with introversion. 
Jaensch insists that there is no identity; J, types for 
instance come quite close to introversion. Nevertheless 
there is an overall affinity, descriptively at least; Jaensch 
does not provide direct experimental comparisons 
between measures of the two typologies taken on the 
same subjects. 

Jaensch, in his book, refers to many empirical studies 
using, for the most part, perceptual tests of various types, 
including effects of prismatic distortions, spiral after- 
effects, induced visual movement, the Hering-Hille- 
brand horopter shift, stereoscopic vision, Rorschach 
and drawing tests (on a more subjective level)*. There 
are also motoric tests, language use and fantasy tests, 
and many others; the greatest weakness in these studies 
is the lack of objective definition and measurement of 
the respective types. A list of the kinds of information 
on which allocation to types is based is given on p. 144 
of Jaensch's book, but this is totally inadequate to 
give more than a passing notion of the kind of informa- 
tion and test results used for this purpose. Such lack 
of precision is, of course, not unusual in the between- 
the-wars German typological writings, but it makes 
replication difficult if not impossible. 

A few further characterizations of the S- and J-types 
are of interest, in view of later work by other writers, to 
be described in due course. The S-type seems to be 
characterized by a weak" CNS, in the sense given to 
the term by Pavlov, Teplov and Nebylitsyn; this would 
again link it with introversion (Eysenck, 1967). The 
J-types are called masculine, while the S-types are 
accused of lack of masculinity; equally the J-type is 
called *soldierly", while the S-types are said to lack 
soldierly virtues. J-types are also interested in sports, 
particularly contact sports; S-types are not interested 
in sport, or if they are, then only in *'Poussiersporte" 
(literally flirting sports, i.e. sports which enable the 
sexes to get together, like tennis or swimming). S-types 
are declared to be “‘turnfaul’, i.e. to dislike gymnastics. 
This connection of “manliness” with the J-type, as well 
as the connection with extraversion, will be commented 


*A more detailed account of Jaensch's system of person- 
ality description will be found in Rohracher (1965). German 
psychologists relied very much on perceptual tests in their 
study of individual differences, and introduced many 
interesting and indeed fascinating ideas, many of which 
were later taken up by American psychologists, usually 
without acknowledgement (or without knowledge of having 
been anticipated). A good review of such tests is given by 
Ehrenstein (1954). 
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on later on; our own results tend to bear out both 
hypotheses. 

Jaensch hypothesizes that the S-type is connected with 
race - Jews and people of “mixed race" are prone to 
develop this type of personality and social attitudes. 
He also connects it with growing-up in large cities, and 
with tuberculosis ( ?); his general view is that the S-type 
is *diseased" mentally, and that this in some way carries 
over onto the physical side. Intelligence is without 
rancour attributed to the S-type; Jaensch declares that 
IQ tests are “Jewish” (and hence presumably worthless 
from the point of view of the Nazi who "thinks with his 
blood"); J-types may not have their intellect developed 
to the same degree as S-types, but they have an instinc- 
tive understanding of social reality (other people might 
call this prejudice!) which is far more important. 
(It is interesting that Jaensch and the Nazi movement 
should have dismissed intelligence testing as Jewish, 
while Stalin dismissed it in his 1935 ukase as bourgeois; 
in the same way Hitler dismissed Einstein's relativity 
theory as "Jewish", while Stalin dismissed it as "bour- 
geois"! Both had to eat their words when it came to 
constructing an atomic bomb, at least as far as relativity 
theory is concerned). 

It is possible to look at the Gegentypus and its 
antithetical opponent, the Authoritarian Personality, in 
terms of the paradigmatic system which we are suggest- 
ing in this book. Briefly, we postulate a radical- 
conservative dimension (R), ranging from the left-wing 
(Communist, Labour Party, possibly Democratic 
Party in the USA) through the liberals to the right-wing 
(Conservative Party, Fascists, possibly Republican 
Party in the USA). Quite orthogonal to this, and 
uncorrelated with it, we postulate another dimension 
which Eysenck (1954) has called tough-mindedness v. 
tender-mindedness (T). Along party lines, Communists 
and Fascists are postulated to be tough-minded, liberals 
tender-minded; the major parties (Labour, Democratic; 
Conservative, Republican) are intermediate on this 
dimension - indeed, being major parties, i.e. represent- 
ing the great majority of the population, they could 
hardly tend to extremes on this dimension! This 
dimension of tough-mindedness, the methods used for 
establishing its existence, scales for measuring it, 
personality correlates of it, relationships with political 
voting and party membership, and other similar 
questions will occupy the major part of the first section 
of this book; here let us merely note that the Authori- 
tarian Personality. as faras social attitudes are concerned, 
closely resembles the tough-minded, the Gegentypus 
the tender-minded protagonists. As Figure 1 indicates, 
the actual descriptions of these two antagonistic types 
are tilted in relation to tough-mindedness and tender- 
mindedness; the reason is that for Jaensch, the Gegen- 
typus was conceived of as having a left-wing orientation, 
while for Adorno and Frenkel-Brunswick the Authori- 
tarian Personality was conceived of as having a right- 
wing orientation. Criticisms of these biasing beliefs will 


be given in several reprinted articles later on, particularly 
with respect to the Authoritarian Personality; let us 
here note merely that when this political bias is removed 
we end up with a dimension orthogonal to the R axis. 
It is this T axis which, it may be suggested, expresses 
the psychological content of the varied conceptions 
embodied in the notions of the Gegentypus and the 
Authoritarian Personality. 


Tough-minded 


AUTHORITARIAN 
, PERSONALITY 


Radicalism Conservatism 


" 
GEGENT YPUS 
Tenderminded 
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The view expressed in the last paragraph is predicated 
upon the belief that Communists and Fascists share 
certain beliefs which set them off from the orthodox 
political parties, and even more from the Liberal Party, 
which is conceived of as specially tender-minded. 
Eysenck (1954) put the matter in diagrammatic form, 
here reproduced as Figure 2. In this diagram, (A) shows 
the traditional concept ofa right-left continuum (includ- 
ing the assumption that Communists and Fascists are 
respectively further left or right than other parties); 
(B) shows the hypothetical tough-minded v. tender- 
minded continuum; and (C) shows the position of the 
five parties in the two-dimensional framework which 
we shall adopt tentatively as the major paradigm in this 
field. Note that we have labelled the opposite position 
to the tough-minded parties, i.e. the Communists and 
Fascists, "Liberal" This term creates certain difficulties. 
In the first place, like conservative and socialist, it is 
both the name of a political party and a term descriptive 
of certain attitude complexes which are correlated with 
party membership, but may also be found in non-party 
members, or in people not interested in party politics. 
This may be taken care of by using capital letters when 
speaking of the parties, and small letters when speaking 
of the attitude complexes or factors (Conservative v. 
conservative). 

Another difficulty arises because the term "liberal" 
is often used as the opposite end of the conservative— 
radical continuum, instead of the more correct “radical”. 
If this is done, we have clearly two kinds of liberalism: 


one identified as radicalism, the other identified as 
tender-mindedness! Kerlinger, whose work will be 
reviewed later on, has drawn attention to this dual 
character of liberalism; his analyses essentially agree 
with our own postulate of two dimensions of R and T, 
and are based largely on a semantic error in which 
many writers on the subject have indulged. 

The structure here postulated should find support in 
the study of the intercorrelations between various 
social attitudes, and the work of Eysenck, summarized 
in The Psychology of Politics (1954), shows that this is so; 
Figure 3 gives a diagrammatic view of one such study; 
others are reproduced later in this section. Note in this 
Figure the relative absence of attitudes at the centre of 
the diagram, both at top and bottom; this is in accord 
with Eysenck’s hypothesis that tough-mindedness and 
tender-mindedness are essentially projections of certain 
personality traits on to the social attitudes domain. 
Thus these personality traits (to which we shall revert 
in a later section) can only express themselves in relation 
to the right v. left dimension; one can be a tough- 
minded conservative or radical, or a tender-minded one, 
but one cannot just be tough-minded or tender- 
minded in the abstract! 

We shall return briefly to this diagram later on, in 
connection with a discussion of some criticisms which 
have been made of this theory, and the data supporting 
it. Here let us merely note that our analysis leaves 
undisturbed the claim of the R dimension to represent 
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the essential diversification and integration of social 
attitudes; T simply indicates how personality interacts 
with this dimension to produce more militant (tough- 
minded) or more democratic (tender-minded) ways 
and methods for putting into operation the policies 
dictated by the particular person’s position on the R 
continuum. A later section will outline the precise nature 
of the personality factors which are postulated to 
generate tough-minded and tender-minded attitudes 
respectively. 

The general theory outlined above has, of course, not 
gone without criticism (e.g. Rokeach and Hanley, 
1956; Christie, 1956), and these in turn have not gone 
without a reply (Eysenck, 1956a; 1956b)*. This is clearly 
not the place to return to these arguments, but there 
are two major points at issue which must at least be 
discussed briefly. One criticism might be put in this 
form. Looking at Figure 3, we can see no cluster of 
attitudes defining the tender-minded or the tough- 
minded end of the T factor; does this not make it 
impossible to postulate such a factor at all? The R 
factor is characterised by clusters of items centering on 
such statements as “nationalization is inefficient" or 
“abolish private property”; such a clustering makes it 
meaningful to conceptualize this factor as one of 
radicalism-conservatism. The absence of a similar 
clustering must surely make one doubtful about the 
existence of the hypothetical T factor. 

The other criticism, taken up in a paper reprinted in 
this section, follows on from there and suggests that 
an alternative solution to the problem of finding the 
correct axes might be preferable, namely that first 
suggested by Ferguson (1939), who discovered two 
major factors which he called Religionism and Human- 
itarianism. The religionism axis would pass through our 
communist quadrant, the humanitarianism axis through 
the fascist quadrant; in other words, Ferguson's 
solution is identical with ours, but rotated through 45°. 
It is **better" in the sense of running through sets or 
clusters of items and, hence, furnishes us with a clear- 
cut and obvious sort of interpretation. These two 
criticisms may be taken up together. 


*It is interesting that both Rokeach and Christie have 
followed their criticism by advancing hypotheses and schem- 
ata which are not far removed from Eysenck's theory. 
Rokeach (1960) advanced the concept of dogmatism, which 
is closely related to one personality attribute of the tough- 
minded type: he also (Rokeach, 1973) advanced a conceptual 
schema of human values which, as he himself admits, "most 
closely resembles Eysenck's (1954) hypothesis" (p. 186). 
In this scheme, the two major, orthogonal value systems are 
those of equality (related to radicalism) and freedom (related 
to tender-mindedness). This notion fits in very well with 
the R and T system. Christie advanced the concept of 
Machiavellianism (Christie and Geis, 1970), which is closely 
related to another personality attribute of the tough-minded 
type. Both these conceptions are of much interest in social 
psychology, and both serve to broaden the concept of 
"tough-mindedness" in important directions. 


The first error to be noted is that factor analysis is 
tied to a cluster model; rotation through a cluster of 
points is one possible way of solving the rotational 
problem of invariance, but it is neither the only nor 
the generally preferred one. It is much more usual to 
define factors through the use of hyperplanes; that 
means inevitably that a particular factor may go 
through a cluster of test points, or it may not. Thus the 
first criticism is simply based on a misconception of 
modern methods of rotation in factor analysis. We may, 
however, go on to argue that the situation depicted in 
Figure 3 has both psychological meaning and is 
psychometrically preferable to one in which factors are 
identified in terms of clusters. Our argument here 
follows a well-known paper by Cattell and Tsujioka 
(1964); it is illustrated in Figure 4. 
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Let us consider a factorial solution in which one 
factor (Factor 2) is loaded significantly by only two 
tests, A and B. Both have loadings of -707, and the 
angle between them at the origin is 90°. (This situation 
might be approximated in Figure 3 if we used the items 
concerning companionate marriage and the inferiority 
of coloured people as representing our T factor.) Now 
a test based on these two items would have zero internal 
reliability, but perfect validity! (Tests A and B are 
uncorrelated, hence we can add their squared factor 
loadings to arrive at their correlation with the factor 
itself; 2x +707? 1.) These two items do not form a 
cluster; the factor is defined by the plane on which 
tests D, E, F, G, H, 1, J and K have zero loadings. 
(This is not a hyperplane because we cannot represent 
more that 2, or at most 3, dimensions in a diagram; 
the diagram should be extended in the imagination to a 
large number of dimensions to obtain the full flavour of 
the argument.) The argument against the T factor, on 
the grounds that it is not defined by a cluster of items, 
is therefore seen to be statistically erroneous. 

It might however be objected that psychologically 
such an "empty factor" is not very meaningful; if two 
items measure the same thing, should they not correlate 


together? An example may make it clear that there are 
circumstances where this need not be so. Consider some 
hypothetical factor of liking for body-contact ball 
games, and imagine that a scale is constructed having 
two items in it: Did you play soccer when you were at 
schoo!? and Did you play rugby when you were at 
school? Now most schools play either soccer or rugby; 
hence no positive correlation can be expected, as child- 
ren would not physically be able to play both, even 
though they might strongly wish to do so. Some, of 
course, do succeed; they may play after school hours, 
or join a club. Some of course play neither; they take 
part in activities which would define the hyperplane 
(tennis, chess, running). 

In the case of the T factor, our theory actually 
predicts that empty space should occupy the centre of 
the diagram; T is hypothesized to constitute the 
projection of certain personality features onto the 
social attitude field, so that T would be expressed in 
that field either as radical or as conservative tough- or 
tender-mindedness; there is no meaning attached to 
tough-mindedness as such! One exception would, of 
course, be a scale for the direct measurement of the 
personality qualities involved in T, and giving rise to 
this factor. We shall be discussing these personality 
factors in a later section, but it may be mentioned here 
that such concepts as dogmatism (Rokeach, 1960) and 
Machiavellianism (Christie and Geis, 1970) may be 
regarded as personality measures of T which, if this 
theory were correct, might fill the empty space. This 
hypothesis will be looked at in a later section. Also, if 
it be true that the tough-minded have certain character- 
istic response tendencies, such as emphasis (i.e. endors- 
ing extreme response options- Eaves and Eysenck, 
1974), then such emphasis scores as may be derived 
from this type of response tendency might also be 
located on the T axis, being in fact a personality indicator 
irrespective of the content of the items concerned. 

Turning now to the question of whether the Eysenck 
or the Ferguson rotation is “better” or “more correct", 
the answer must, of course, be that the question is 
essentially meaningless. Both sets of concepts (R and 
T, or religionism and humanitarianism) are concepts; 
concepts cannot be right or wrong, but merely scientifi- 
cally more or less useful. Concepts have no real existence, 
as do objects (although even there philosophers have 
indicated the existence of grave problems), hence we 
cannot ask whether one set of concepts is more “real 
than another. We may ask questions like: Is it more 
Convenient (realistic, sensible) to conceive of religious 
attitudes as being a mixture of conservatism and 
tender-mindedness, or to consider conservatism as à 
mixture of religionism and anti-humanitarianism? We 
may ask questions like: Is it reasonable to abandon a 
Concept like conservatism, which over the centuries has 
been found useful by sociologists, historians econo- 
mists, social psychologists, philosophers and others to 
Organize the confused field of political science, social 
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attitudes and voting behaviour, and prefer instead 
concepts which, even in combination, can hardly be 
said to be able to carry the whole weight of the historical 
evidence, let alone the weight of the more recent 
empirical and experimental evidence? For the present, 
we shall conclude that the combination of R and T 
gives a more realistic, useful and reasonable picture of 
reality, and also one more productive in the research 
sense; in a later section we shall survey some of the 
evidence concerning the nomological network defining 
conservatism, and thus support our preference judgment. 

In this section, then, we shall reprint articles relevant 
to the general system of organization of social attitudes 
which, we believe, can be used to structure the field and 
generate a paradigm in terms of which to interpret more 
detailed research findings. The paradigm, as will be 
seen, extends well beyond the field of social psychology; 
it clearly relates to political science, sociology, juris- 
prudence and many other areas abutting psychology. 
Important aspects of the paradigm will be probed in 
later sections, and any judgment of the paradigm 
should be postponed until the articles there reprinted 
have been consulted. In particular, we shall be looking 
at the genetic and environmental influences which 
determine a person's position in the two-dimensional 
framework we have postulated; the empirical correlates 
of "conservatism", as determined by different re- 
searchers; and the relation to the system of concepts 
like authoritarianism, dogmatism and Machiavellianism. 
These topics do not exhaust the range of the system, 
but they circumscribe the extent to which the paradigm 
can be represented and developed in a single book of 
this kind. 

In this section, we have concentrated on the empirical 
support for the two-factor theory of social attitudes; 
the replicability of the structure over time (i.e. after a 
lapse of 25 years); the replicability of the structure in 
different nations and cultures*; the replicability of the 

*The replicability of the two-factor structure in different 
countries and cultures is of particular interest as little is 
known about the degree to which psychology as a science 
which is almost entirely based on the study of American 
sophomores, Wistar-strain rats and psychiatrically diagnosed 
mental patients can claim universal validity. In addition to 
the studies reprinted, we may note one by Linden (1976) 
which finds evidence of two factors very much like R and T 
in a detailed study of Swedish populations (he labels the 
first of these dimensions “‘capitalism-socialism”, and shows 
that it agrees well with voting behaviour; the second dimen- 
sion he labels individualism-collectivism). Keehn (1955) 
studied a Middle-Eastern population, and found evidence 
for a T factor; as expected in a non-industrialized country, 
no proper R factor was found. Other studies are reviewed 
in the paper by Dator reprinted in this section. The paper by 
Ringer and Sills also reprinted does not contain correlations 
with a proper R or T scale, but shows that in Iran extremist 
right- and left-wing groups have many characteristics in 
common, thus supporting the major hypothesis on which the 
two-factor theory of attitudes formation is based. Other 
papers relating to this point will be found in later sections. 
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structure in different social classes; the relation between 
social class and position on the two continua of R 
and T; the relation between sex and position on the 
two continua; and comparisons between the Eysenck 
and the Ferguson solutions to the rotation problem. 
Some of this work has been summarised and commented 
upon in The Psychology of Politics (Eysenck, 1954) 
which, of course, goes into much greater detail than is 
possible here; this book also discusses many theoretical 
points which, while possibly relevant, have not been 
entered into here. This small amount of duplication 
was necessary to achieve intelligibility; for the most 
part, however, we have aimed to point out advances 
which have occurred since the appearance of that book. 
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GENERAL SOCIAL ATTITUDES* 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


In the present paper, an attempt is made to discuss certain problems of 
social psychology in the light of a number of recent investigations. ‘These 
problems fall in the main into two groups, viz., those dealing with questions 
of methodology, and those dealing directly with the psychology of social 
While it is possible in theory to separate these two problems, 


connected to be treated, as would from some points of 


attitudes. 


they are too closely c 
view have been preferable, in different papers; our verdict regarding the 
existence and nature of general social attitudes may depend on the type 
of mathematical analysis employed, while the type of analysis chosen may 
n be determined by the psychological "meaningfulness" of the factors 


in tur 
the choice of the proper method of analysis becomes 


extracted. In this way, 
itself an experimental problem. 


1. The Psychological Problem 


Two opposing points of view have been adopted by writers and research 
workers with regard to the breadth and range of attitudes. Bogardus (2), 
Symonds (25), Hartshorne (16) and many others maintain that attitudes 
are specific and “as numerous as the objects to which persons respond." 
Other authors, such as Faris (10), Dewey (7), and Likert (22), consider 
that attitudes represent d number of isolated dispositions, and are therefore 
general in nature. Both sides have adduced experimental evidence to sup- 
port their views, and it would appear that we must admit the existence of 
both "concrete attitudes which are directed towards specific objects, and 
tudes which are directed towards a class of objects" (19). 


generalized atti 
“generality seems to be a matter of degree" (1). 


In other words, 


*Received in the Editorial Office. on July 27, 1942. 
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C. Burt, F. Demuth, J. P. Guilford, and Dr. P. E. Vernon, as well as to Prof. Flügel, 
for advice, comments, criticisms, and suggestions. None of the above-mentioned 
should be held responsible, however, for any of the conclusions drawn in this paper. 
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If we accept this view, it becomes important in each particular case to 
ask, not: “Is this attitude specific or general?" but: "How far is this atti- 
tude specific, and how far is it general?" In other words, our interest 
lies not so much in the individual attitudes as in the way in which they are 
organized, and in the extent to which such organization obtains. 'The prob- 
lem which faces us here is similar to the problem the early experimenters 
in intelligence testing tried to solve. With two such similar problems it is 
perhaps not surprising that the methods used to solve them should be similar 
also; these methods, of course, are those of factorial analysis. With their 
help, we may hope to discover the general attitudes which are assumed to 
underlie the specific component attitudes from whose inter-relations they 
are inferred. 


2. The Methodological Problem 


Unfortunately, there is little agreement among experts on the merits of 
the various methods of analysis suggested by Spearman, Burt, Thurstone, 
Kelley, Hotelling, and others. In particular, the question of reaching “more 
meaningful psychological factors” by means of a rotation of reference axes— 
a procedure which would appear to have been suggested first by Garnett (12) 
—seems to have split those who use factorial methods into two groups: on 
the one hand we find those who rest content with the original summation or 
centroid factors, and do not rotate their reference axes, while on the other 
hand the followers of Thurstone and Guilford claim that unless such rota- 
tion is effected the factors discovered are neither invariant nor meaningfui 
(28, 13). Opponents of rotation have pointed out in answer that the 
mathematical elegance of the rotational method gives no guarantee that 
the resulting factors are superior psychologically to those discovered by means 
of the simpler methods (26). 

In order to resolve this impasse, it is only necessary to remember that 
the various methods proposed, far from being irreconcilable or incompatible, 
are either alternative approximations, or simple linear transformations one 
of the other. This point has been particularly stressed by Burt (4), who 
has attempted to relate the different methods of analysis to different kinds 
of problems. On two occasions, the present writer has re-analyzed large 
tables of correlations published, together with a rotational analysis, by 
Thurstone and Guilford; this re-analysis, carried out by means of the fac- 
torial methods suggested by Burt (3), afforded an Opportunity of studying 
the degree difference or similarity between the two sets of results (8, 9) 
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It was found, both in the field of cognitive and of temperamental tests, 
that the results of the two methods were strikingly similar; the factors ex- 
tracted by means of the unrotated technique were practically identical with 


those rotated by Thurstone and Guilford in accordance with the demands 


of “primary structure.” 
The two studies mentioned did not touch on the question of invariance, 
ry in this paper, before finally adopting 


and consequently it will be neces 
Burt’s method for our main analysis, to attempt to show that not only does 


it result in meaningful factors in the field of attitudes, but also that the 
factors discovered are at least as invariant as those extracted by means of a 
If this should be found to be the case, we may use 


Thurstone analy 
Burt’s method in our main research, confident that the factors discovered 


will be neither meaningless nor lacking in invariance. 


B. A METHODOLOGICAL STUDY 


There are three main factorial studies using the Thurstone method of 
field of attitude testing; they are those of Thurstone (29), 
and of Carlson (5). Let us inquire first into the mean- 


rotated) factors, as reported by these three authors. 


analysis in the 
of Ferguson (11), 
ingfulness of the ( 

Thurstone, who used 11 


dents, found evidence for two 
and nationalism-internationalism. “Radicals” he found favor- 


attitude tests and an intelligence test on 380 stu- 
factors which he identified with radicalism- 


conservatism 
able towards evolution, birth 
were favorabl 


and patriotism. 
itude scales there may be some question as to 


control, easy divorce, and communism, while 
“conservatives” e towards church, Sunday Observance, belief in 
a personal God, “In naming the common factor which is 


most prominent in these att 
whether it should be called conservatism or religion," Thurstone himself 


comments. This interpretation has been criticized by Copeland (6), and 
indeed one may find some difficulty in accepting as psychologically meaning- 


ful a factor which admits with almost equal ease of two such rather diver- 


gent interpretations. 


If the first factor is correctly 
are difficulties in the way of identifying the second factor as one of national- 


ism-internationalism. “Tpternationalism” is an integral part of the radical 
attitude (as shown for instance by the fact that "patriotism" had a higher 
actor in this study than it had for the second) ; con- 
o see how two factors related in this manner can 


identified as radicalism-conservatism, there 


saturation for the first f 
sequently it is difficult t 


appear entirely unrelated (orthogonal) in the analysis. 
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Ferguson used 10 attitude tests on 185 students, giving two forms of each 
test and averaging the intercorrelations, but without correcting for attenua- 
tion. He admits that “the matrix .. . when factor analyzed by the centroid 
method yields three psychologically meaningful factors” (p. 219; my italics), 
but nevertheless goes on to rotate his reference axes. Four tests are found 
by him to “complicate the solution,” so he drops them out and carries out a 
rotation of axes for the remaining six. The first factor found opposes belief 
in God to belief in birth control and in evolution, and is called by him a 
radical-conservative factor. It is difficult, however, to see any justification 
for this name, as for instance "communism," which was found by Thurstone 
to be part of the radical attitude, appears to form no part of Ferguson's 
radical-conservative factor. The second rotated factor extracted by Fergu- 
son seems to have little meaning, and Ferguson himself does not attempt to 
interpret it. Thus, in order to comply with the demands of “primary struc- 
ture,” Ferguson prefers two factors of dubious meaningfulness to three factors 
whose meaningfulness he himself acknowledges. 

Carlson gave five attitude tests and one intelligence test to 215 students. 
His first factor opposes belief in God to an attitude favorable to pacifism and 
communism ; this factor he calls "Intelligence," because intelligence is found 
to correlate positively with attitudes favorable to pacifism and communism. 
His second factor, radicalism-conservatism, opposes belief in God to atti- 
tudes favorable towards prohibition and communism, while his third factor 
opposes belief in God to an attitude favorable towards birth control, and 
is called religious. As regards the first factor, it seems rather difficult to 
see how we can call intelligence a primary attitude; intelligence may be 
correlated with such an attitude, but surely it is not an attitude itself. The 
other two factors appear to be named rather arbitrarily; prohibitionism, for 
instance, would not generally be regarded as a radical attitude. The main 
difficulty seems to be that no convincing interpretation is possible with such 
a very small number of attitudes.2 Mathematically five tests are sufficient 
to make possible the calculation of communalities due to two common factors, 
while six tests are sufficient for three factors; psychologically, however, 
there can be little doubt that a larger number of tests is needed to define 
and interpret the mathematical factors. The usual formula given for calcu- 


lating the number of tests required to make the set of communalities unique 


*It is interesting to note that Ferguson considers that Thurstone’s and Carlson's 
results "do not yield unequivocal definitions of the factors" (p. 217); he believes, 
however, that his own results do yield such unequivocal factors. 
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(2r -- 1) + V(Gr + 1) 


7] , 


where n = 


for various numbers of factors (7 


.number of tests, afd r — number of factors) bears little relation to the 
psychological requirements of interpretation. 

It is interesting to compare the factors found by these three investigators, 
and to study the degree of “invariance” exhibited by them. As the tests 
used by them are very similar, it is reasonable to expect a certain amount of 
agreement in the results of their respective analyses. Such agreement, how- 
ever, is conspicuously lacking. To take but a few examples, “communism” 
appears in Carlson’s intelligence factor and in his radicalism factor; it does 
not appear in Ferguson’s radicalism factor; it does appear in Thurstone’s 
radicalism factor, but he has no intelligence factor. A religious and a 
radical factor are distinguished by Carlson, while Thurstone would seem 
to consider these two as one and the same factor. Ferguson has no religious 
factor at all, although he included among his tests those component attitudes 
which are most characteristic, according to Carlson, of this “primary 
attitude.” 

It is clear from these few examples that it is difficult to maintain that 
the factors discovered by the three investigators are invariant. Extreme 
variations are observed in the interpretations, and there is very little agree- 
ment. The questions arise whether the unrotated factors show a greater 
degree of invariance, and whether they are more meaningful than the 
rotated factors just discussed. To these questions we shall next turn. 

Unrotated summation or centroid factors were obtained in different ways 
for the three researches. Carlson gives the original centroid values in addi- 
tion to the rotated values. Ferguson gives the intercorrelations between 
the 10 attitude tests used by him; the present writer re-analyzed this matrix 
and thus obtained the desired unrotated values. Thurstone gives only a 
diagram in his paper; the original centroid saturations of his two factors 
were obtained very roughly by re-rotating the axes through an angle of 29* 
This angle was determined by inspection, as Thurstone does not mention 
the angle of rotation used. It is unlikely that our angle differs greatly 
from the true angle; small differences would not affect our main argument. 

The three factors obtained from Ferguson’s data contribute 19, 11, and 
5 per cent to the variance; Carlson's factors contribute 27, 8, and 3 per 
cent; Thurstone's two factors contribute 31 and 9 per cent. Before turn- 
ing to the two first factors extracted from each of the three matrices, let us 
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consider the third factor extracted from Carlson's and Ferguson's data. 
In the first research, we find opposed attitudes favorable towards war, 
communism, capital punishment, and harsh treatment of criminals on the 
one hand to attitudes favorable towards birth control, law, censorship, 
Patriotism, and belief in God on the other. In the second research, the 
opposition lies between communism and birth control. This factor would 
appear to be of great psychological interest, dividing as it does the aggressive 
attitudes canvassed in the two researches from the restrictive, pacifistic 
attitudes. What is common to the first group of attitudes is a certain 
ruthless violence, a belief in the use of force in order to advance one’s ends. 
Nietzsche, in his various writings, represents this general attitude very well. 
In opposition to this group of attitudes we have another group whose com- 
mon characteristic is more difficult to name. Those who favor this second 
group of attitudes prefer to rely on lawful, non-violent methods in order 
to obtain their ends; their typical weapon is censorship. Where the first 
group aims at the enhancement of the use of force, the second group aims 
at its restriction. This factor must be regarded as suggestive only, and 
not as definitely established, because the residuals on which it is based are 
of doubtful statistical significance. Only further research can show whether 
our interpretation of this factor is correct, and whether certain connections 
with temperamental factors which seem to suggest themselves [with Guil- 
ford's personality factor M (14) for instance] have any basis in fact. 

If the first two factors extracted from each of the three investigations 
are invariant, then we should be able to superimpose the original reference 
axes one on the other; if such superimposition cannot be effected, then the 
original summation or centroid factors are not invariant. The result of 
superimposing the three Pairs of reference axes is shown in Figure 1. We 
can test the degree of invariance by comparing the positions of any par- 
ticular component attitude (towards communism, say, or towards God) as 
given by each of the three investigators. If the three points lie comparatively 
close together, then we may consider the factors invariant; if the three 
Points are not close together, but distributed at random over the circle, then 
we must regard the factors as variant. Y 


Vhen we take into account the fact 
that certain inaccuracies are bound to c 


reep into the determination of the 


exact factor saturations (for instance, the factors found from Carlson's d 


ata 
are centroid factors, while those. from Ferguson's data are summation 


lactors—a slight but noticeable difference when the number of 


component 
tests is small; again, the determination of Thurstone’s d 


ata is only approxi- 
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FIGURE 1 
DIAGRAMMATICAL REPRESENTATION OF GENERAL ATTITUDE STRUCTURE 


mate because it had to be carried out graphically, etc.), then we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that the factors show a high degree of invariance. 

An interpretation of the data in this figure is comparatively easy. In 
order to avoid subjectivity in the interpretation, the writer had a committee 
of qualified persons record their interpretations; this committee consisted 
of an eminent economist and statesman, two psychologists, and a student of 
social psychology. Their judgments agreed among themselves as well as 
with the writer; consequently for the following interpretations a certain 


degree of objectivity may be claimed. 
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The first factor is clearly a radicalism-conservatism factor, using these 
words in the usual broad sense, i.e., not restricting them to political attitudes 
only. The radical attitudes—communist, pacifist, favorable towards easy 
divorce, birth control, and evolution—are opposed to the conservative atti- 
tudes—patriot, favorable towards religion, capital punishment, law, and 
so on. The detailed results in connection with this factor agree well with 
the researches of Kulp and Davidson (20), Lentz (21), and others, and 
do not demand any discussion. The second factor, however, is of somewhat 
greater interest psychologically, and appears to constitute a general social 
attitude not previously noted. 

The interpretation of this second factor is rather more difficult, although 
the underlying character of the dichotomy indicated by it is perhaps clear 
enough. Thus on the one side we have the practical, materialistic, extra- 
verted person, who deals with the environment either by force (soldier) 
or by manipulation (scientist). On the other side we have the theoretical, 
idealistic, introverted person, who deals with problems either by thinking 
(philosopher) or by believing (priest). The best way of describing this 
factor is perhaps by stressing the practical-theoretical dichotomy. 

An interesting confirmation of the existence of such a practical-theoretical 
dichotomy is contained in a recent paper by Lurie (23). He studied 
Spranger’s value-types by means of factor-analysis, and obtained evidence 
(after rotation of reference axes) of four such types. Although he denies 
the possibility of finding any meaningful interpretation of the unrotated 
centroid factors, he gives the original saturations, in addition to the rotated 
factor-saturations, and it is possible to see that a prominent bipolar factor 
emerges from these unrotated saturations, after the first, general positive 
factor has been extracted. This bipolar factor divides those with theoretical 
interests from those with practical interests. 

Like the aggressive-restrictive factor we noted above, this factor also 
seems to be connected closely with temperamental factors. The practical 
attitude is that of James’ “tough-minded” man, of the extravert; the theo- 
retical attitude is that of the “tender-minded” introvert. Further light 
will be thrown on this factor, and on its connection with temperamental 
traits, by the data analyzed in the following section. 


The question of the “religious” factor which played some part in Thur- 


stone’s and Carlson’s interpretations seems to find a satisfactory answer 
in our anal This factor would appear to lie roughly along the dotted 
line in Figure 1, being opposed to the scientific attitude. 


It does not seem 
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to be a unitary factor, however, but rather a compound of the conservative 
and theoretical factors. This interpretation receives support from researches 
such as Nelson's (24) which show a fairly marked correlation between a 
favorable attitude towards institutionalized religion and conservatism. While 
the connection between religion and conservatism is close, it does not seem 
permissible to equate the two, as Thurstone would appear to have donc. 
Using the cos. of the angle of separation as a measure of correlation, 
we find that conservatism and an attitude favorable towards institutionalized 
religion correlate to the extent of approximately .80. We also find, how- 
ever, that this religious attitude correlates to the extent of .60 with the 
theoretical factor. This latter correlation indicates a second component 
in the religious attitude almost as important as the conservative element, 


and one which cannot be disregarded. 


C. A PsvcHoLocicAL STUDY 


Before the outbreak of the present war, a large-scale inquiry into “‘unor- 
thodox opinions" was planned and beguh in England by Professor J. C. 
Flügel and Dr. Pryns Hopkins. This study, which was to have been 
extended to some 5,000 members of organizations advocating certain changes 
in the mores and folkways of present-day society, had to be broken off 
after no more than 700 replies had been received to the questionnaire 
circulated to eight of these societies, and the results of the inquiry were 
never published. Even in its truncated form, however, the research would 
appear to make a significant contribution to the study of general social 
attitudes, and the two authors very kindly put their data at my disposal 
ior factorial and statistical treatment. 

Thirty-two propositions of a "progressive" or “unorthodox” character 
were submitted to 694 subjects, for endorsement or rejection on a six-point 
scale. The subjects taking part in the experiment were, with certain excep- 
tions, members of eight societies whose names are given in Table 1; 76 
subjects did not belong to any society, but were friends of the experimenters' 
who had expressed a desire to fill in the questionnaire,—these will be 
called “Independents.” The nature and principal aims of the various societies 
will be apparent from their names. 

The propositions submitted to the subjects were very carefully worded. 
They consisted of a title-word—" Eugenics," say, or “Divorce Reform"— 
followed by a brief statement of the kind of change proposed. The title-word 
“Abortion,” for instance, was followed by the legend: “That in order to 
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avoid present unskilled attempts at illegal abortion, and provided it be 
carried out by certified medical practitioners in the first three months of 
Pregnancy, abortion should be iegalized.” While it is possible to object to 
the wording of some of these explanatory legends, on the whole they seem 
to have served their purpose well of presenting each proposal concisely and 
clearly, in its most favorable form, and of preventing rejection of pro- 
posals because of non-essential objections. The title-words of the 32 proposals 
are given in Table 2; the legends have been omitted in each case for 
reasons of space. 

The subjects were asked, after reading each proposition, to put a cross in 
one of the six columns following it: I strongly approve of the proposition 
(+3 points); I am on the whole in favor of the proposition (+2 points) ; 
I am uncertain but if forced would probably vote for the proposition (4-1 
point) ; I am uncertain but if forced would probably vote against the propo- 
sition (—1 point) ; I am on the whole against the proposition (—2 points) ; 
I strongly disapprove of the proposition (—3 points). When none of these 
six columns were marked, the answer was counted as neutral (0 points), 
thus in effect making the scale a seven-point one. 

In order to find what agreement there was between the nine groups, the 
correlations between their average rankings of the 32 propositions were 
calculated, and the resulting table factor analyzed. The first factor to 
emerge was positive throughout, and accounted for 70.3 per cent of the 
variance. The saturations of the nine groups with this general factor 
are given in Table 1, under the heading ray. This comparatively high factor- 
variance indicates a large amount of agreement among the various societies 
and the Independents as to the relative desirability of the 32 propositions 
included in the test. A second, bipolar factor, accounting for 6.4 per cent 
of the variance, seems to divide the groups into political and unpolitical, 
opposing in the main the Fabians and the New Europe Group to the 
Non-Smokers and the International League of Compassion. (This is 
only a preliminary interpretation; this factor seems to be similar to the 
bipolar factor noted below, and confirms the interpretation of that factor.) 

Keeping the nine groups of subjects separate, the authors of the question- 
naire had calculated coefficients of association between the 32 Propositions, 
giving 4,464 such coefficients in all. The resulting nine tables were factor 
analyzed; only d sufficient subjects to make the prob- 


nificant residuals 
ot the first factor, and consequently only 


three groups containe 


able errors small enough to give sig. after the elimination 


the first factor was calculated 
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for the remaining six groups. Postponing for the moment the question as 
to the meaning of the first factor extracted from each of the nine groups, 
it may be of interest to note the amount of agreement between the groups 
with regard to this factor. For this purpose the first factor saturations 
for the nine groups were themselves correlated, and the resulting table in 
turn subjected to a factorial analysis. A general factor, with positive satura- 
tions throughout, was extracted and found to account for 33.6 per cent 
of the variance. The saturations of the nine groups for this factor are 
shown in Table 1, under the heading ry. We find, on the whole, that 
there is a fair amount of agreement as to the manner in which the attitudes 
of the members of the various groups are structured and organized; this 
agreement, however, is much less striking than was the agreement of the 
nine societies as regards the relative desirability of the various propositions. 

An “Index of Unorthodoxy” for each of the nine groups was calculated 
in the following way. In each of the nine groups the number of extreme 
endorsements for all of the 32 propositions was divided by the number of 
extreme rejections, and from the resulting fractions unity was subtracted. 
The values of this index for the various groups are given in Table 1. Only 
extreme endorsements and rejections (Le, +3 and —3 judgments) were 
taken in calculating the index as these extreme judgments tended to be 
more numerous than all the less extreme judgments taken together. 
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The actual distribution of judgments for the whole population of 694 
subjects is represented graphically in Figure 2; this figure, which sum- 
marizes more than 22,000 statements of attitude, provides an interesting 
confirmation and extension of Thoulless’ “Principle of Certainty.” Thoul- 
less, in an investigation of religious beliefs by means of questionnaires, found 
that “when, in a group of persons, there are influences acting both in the 
direction of acceptance and of rejection of a belief, the result is not to 
make the majority adopt a lower degree of conviction, but to make some 
hold the belief with a high degree of conviction, while others reject it also 
with a high degree of conviction” (27, p. 24). While Thoulless’ investiga- 
tion established this law mainly with regard to religious beliefs, the results 
recorded in Figure 2 make it appear likely that it applies quite generally 
to social and political attitudes? 

An "Index of Tendency towards Certainty" was calculated for each of 
the nine groups by dividing the total of --3 and —3 checks by the total 
of +2, +1, no vote, —1 and —2 checks, and subtracting unity from the 
result. The values of this index for the nine groups are given in Table 1. 
As can be seen from a comparison with the values taken by the "Index of 
Unorthodoxy,” there is a marked tendency for the more unorthodox groups 
to be more certain of their opinions. It is quite probable that this statement 
could be paralleled by a similar tendency to be definite in their opinions on 
the part of the more reactoinary groups; as all the groups included here 


are “unorthodox” such an extension must be left till further dat 


a have 
been accumulated. 


Three of the nine groups were large enough to permit of the extraction of 
further factors after the first. In all, three factors were extracted from the 
coefficients of association given by the Home and School Council, the Sun- 
bathing Society, and the Eugenics Society. The first factor, positive through- 
out with one non-significant exception, accounted for 28.4, 27.7, and 29.7 
vely, as compared with a average of 25.3 
per cent for the six other groups. The second, bipolar factor for the three 
groups accounted for 12.0, 12.6, and 13.7 per cent of 
the third, bipolar factor accounted 
variance. The third factor was bas 


per cent of the variance respecti 


the variance, while 
for 8.6, 6.3, and 8.5 Der cent of the 


ed on residuals which were not statisti- 


er ten 
group of people in the 
the distribution of attitudes 


(Personal 


of a political campaign, 
bimodal towards the end 
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The 32 propositions, their average rank as calculated 


cally significant. 
and their factor saturations for the three 


from the scores of all the groups, 
factors for each of the three main groups, 


'The correlations between the three groups 
For the first factor the intercorrelations are .57 (Home 


with Sunbathing Society), .15 (Home and School 
and .32 (Sunbathing Society with Eugenics 
which is slightly higher than the average 


intercorrelation of all the nine groups for this factor. For the second factor, 
the correlations are higher; they are $4, .39, and .35 (using the same order 
as above). Their average is 53, The intercorrelations for the third 
ably lower, being .26, .02, and .29 respectively, with an 
What is the interpretation of these factors? Is it pos- 
ame lines as the two main 


are given in Table 2. 
for each of the three factors 


may be of interest. 

and School Council 
Council with Eugenics Society), 
Society). The average is 335; 


factor are consider: 
average of only .19. 


sible to interpret the first two factors along the s 


factors in the previous section? To these questions we must turn next. 
Leaving the third factor aside for the moment, we can test the suggestion 
that the first two factors may be interpreted along the same lines as the 
and the theoretical-practical factors by attempting to 
‘ons obtained now on the reference axes used 
before. When it is borne in mind that our present saturations were ob- 
f correlations, but from coefficients of associa- 


tained, not from an analysis o g 
tions, the fit can be seen to be comparatively close. The first factor is not 
bipolar as before, but positive throughout; this is due to the fact that in 


the present study all the propositions. were worded in such a way that 
affirmation signified unorthodox or progressive attitudes. In superimposing 
the present factor saturations on Figure 1, the signs of the first factor satura- 


tions should, therefore, be reversed. j 
It will be seen that Birth Control, Divorce Reform, Sexual Freedom, and 


Abortion lie very close to the positions of Birth Control and Easy Divorce 


found previously. Similarly, 


Control ; Socialism and Communism li 
studies; League of Nations lies close to Pacifism. Penal Reform and Free 


Speech lie opposite Capital Punishment and Censorship. These results 
have not been inserted in Figure 1, except in a very general way, as thev 
would make the visual interpretation of that figure too difficult. 

If it be agreed that, roughly at least, the factors we are dealing with 
ith those discussed in the last section, then we may 


radical-conservative 
superimpose the factor saturatl 


Eugenics lies close to Evolution and Birth 
e close to Communism in the previous 


now are identical w 


use the further data now obtained in order to extend our interpretation 
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of these factors. In particular, further light is thrown on the second, 
practical-theoretical factor by the results of the present study. The third 
quadrant in Figure 1 did not previously contain as large a number of 
component attitudes as the other quadrants; now this deficiency is compen- 
sated for by the addition of several component attitudes in this quarter. 
We have Humaneness to Animals rather close to Pacifism, and International 
Language and Esperanto between Pacifism and the Origin. But most sig- 
nificant, we find that Anti-vaccination, Abstemiousness, Non-Smoking, and 
Vegetarianism are all highly saturated with the theoretical factor; more 
highly, indeed, than any of the other radical attitudes previously studied. 
On the practical side, we find several attitudes apart from those already 
noted: New Education, Rationalism, Utilitarianism, and Sterilization are 
perhaps the more obvious ones. 

A close study of these new additions, and of the other data in Table 2, 
suggests that the attitudes appearing in the second quadrant are such as 
have a rational, scientific basis, while those in the third quadrant are more 
likely to have a sentimental, emotional, possibly neurotic basis. By this 
we do not mean to imply that no one who holds views favoring birth control, 
divorce reform, or rationalism, does so on an emotional basis, or that 
no one who is in favor of pacifism or vegetarianism holds his opinions on 
rational grounds. Such generalizations would be quite unjustified on the 
basis of our results. We want merely to draw attention to the fact that 
one group of attitudes is composed mainly of opinions which have a sound, 


scientific basis, while the other group is composed largely of “fads” for 
which the justification is mainly emotional. 


No judgment of value is 
intended. 


The above interpretation does not conflict with the interpret 
factor given earlier, but extends and enriches it; future research, no doubt, 


will provide further data which will necessitate certain modifications 
our interpretation. 


ation of this 


in 
No final and definitive conclusions can be expected in 
relatively novel field, such as that of general attitudes. 
however, to point to certain connections between the 
the conclusions drawn by 


a 
It may be of interest, 


results of this study and 


Herzberg from an examination of the lives of 30 
philosophers with regard to the genesis and nature of the theoretical and 
practical attitudes (18). 


Herzberg found that the excessive philosophizing of the philosopher is due 


“unusually strong inhibitions which greatly reduce the possible outlets 
of the practical impulses in action, 


to 


and thus force them into an alternative 
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activity, that of philosophic thought” (18, p. 137). If this interesting sug- 
gestion were to be confirmed, we would have here a possible basis in indi- 
vidual psychology of a general attitude. Freud’s theories regarding the 
origin of the religious impulse might perform a similar function with regard 
to the cluster of attitudes in our fourth quadrant. These speculations are 
mentioned mainly to indicate what appears to be a profitable line of inquiry. 
All too little is known about the psychological causes and concomitants of 
our attitudes, both specific and general, and while it seems probable that 
there are certain relations between temperamental factors and attitude-struc- 
ture, the nature of these relations can only be surmised at present. 

The third factor, which is based on statistically insignificant residuals, 
is difficult to interpret, and little confidence is felt in the correctness of the 
interpretation. Most noticeable perhaps is the fact that this factor groups 
together on the one side all those attitudes which stress freedom from inter- 
ference—sexual freedom, divorce reform, free speech, gymnosophy (— nud- 
ism, i.e., freedom from clothes), and birth control (freedom from unwanted 
children). On the other side, we have attitudes which lay more stress on 
coercion—communism, defined by the authors of the questionnaire as de- 
manding the immediate forcible ex-propriation of private property; anti- 
vivisection, defined as considering it desirable that vivisection should be 
prohibited ; non-smoking, defined as desiring the discouragement of the use 
of tobacco; and so on. But not all the data support this interpretation, 
and in the absence of further evidence this factor can be regarded as sug- 
gestive merely. It is also not possible to say what the relation of this factor 
is to the aggressive-restrictive factor noted in the previous section, or whether 
there is any relation at all between the two. These questions must be left 
to further research. 

Apart from confirming our conclusions that summation or centroid factors 
are both meaningful and relatively invariant, the data in Table 2 throw 
some light on a question which has not received the amount of attention 
which its importance would seem to warrant. Guilford (15) and Hertz- 
man (17) have shown that the factorial composition of a test may alter as 
the level of difficulty of the items (or the level of ability of the subjects) 
is changed. A similar problem arises in the field of attitudes and their 
measurement: how does the selection of the population of subjects influence 
the factor pattern? With the usual sample of unselected college graduates 
or undergraduates, as used by Ferguson, Thurstone, and Carlson, one would 
not expect much change in factorial composition from one group to another, 
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and indeed little change was found. In the present research, however, we 
are dealing with comparatively distinct groups, and consequently we have a 
better chance to observe the results of changes in the population on the factor 
pattern emerging from our test. 

The results seem to point to a surprisingly large difference in factor- 
pattern from one group to another. (This difference does not imply, of 
course, a difference in the actual factors extracted.) As we saw before, the 
average intercorrelations of the first-factor saturations of the nine groups 
was less than .35, which is very low compared with the average inter- 
correlation of the average rankings of the propositions by the nine groups, 
which reached the value of .70. The second-factor saturations correlated 
slightly higher together, averaging .53, while the third-factor saturations 
correlated only .19 on the average. 

These results appear to indicate that groups may be more clearly differ- 
entiated with regard to the structurization of their attitudes than with 
regard to the actual attitudes held. In the groups here studied, there appears 
to be close agreement on the relative desirability of a variety of changes in 
the mores and folkways of our society, but this agreement does not seem to 
be paralleled by a corresponding similarity in the structure assumed by these 
attitudes. This result is perhaps the most interesting of all those emerging 
from this study, and it suggests that less attention should be paid by research 
workers to simple attitude testing, and more attention to the manner in 
which the various attitudes are interrelated and structured. 


D. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


The intercorrelations of the attitudes towards various social issues of 
approximately 1,500 subjects, drawn from various classes, 
organizations were studied by means of factorial analysis. Certain conclu- 
sions were arrived at with regard to (a) the statistical methods used, (b) the 


general factors underlying the attitudes of the subjects 
of miscellaneous points, 


countries, and 


, and (c) a number 
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by the authors, did not yield psychologically meaningful factors. 

b. The three studies reviewed here, in which rotation of 
by the authors, did not yield invariant factors. 
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c. The summation or centroid factors extracted from these three studies 
were psychologically meaningful. 

d. The summation or centroid factors extracted from these three studies 
were relatively invariant. 

e. The defects of the rotational method noted above are perhaps more 
apparent than real, being due to the fact that too few attitude-tests were 
used in these studies to make meaningful interpretation possible. 

f. In conjunction with other studies by the present writer, dealing with 
the analysis of intelligence tests and temperamental questionnaires, the above 
results support the view that the different methods of factorial analysis are 
not irreconcilable or incompatible, but are either alternative approximations, 
or simple linear transformations one of the other. 


2. Conclusions with Regard to the Psychological Problem 


a. The attitudes of the subject examined show a certain amount of 
structuring. 

b. This structuring of attitudes takes place in the main along two or- 
thogonal axes: the radical-conservative axis, and an axis provisionally named 
practical-theoretical. 

c. Structuring of attitudes is far from perfect, as shown by the fact 
that the first factor contributes only about 25 per cent to the variance, while 
the second factor contributes only about 10 per cent. 

d. Suggestive evidence was found for the existence of two further factors: 
one opposing aggressive to restrictive attitudes, the other opposing attitudes 
which stress freedom from interference to attitudes which stress coercion. 
The relation between these two factors could not be determined. 

e. Thoulless’ law of “Tendency to Certainty” was shown to apply to 
social attitudes of the kind examined in this study. 

f. A tendency was noted for groups holding more unorthodox opinions 
to be more certain of their attributes than were less unorthodox groups. 


3. Conclusions with Regard to Certain General Problems 


4. Interpretation of factors based on only a small number of tests is 
dangerous, and it seems advisable to use as large a number of tests as pos- 
sible. The mathematical formula relating the number of tests used to the 
number of factors which may be extracted without affecting the uniqueness 
of the solution does not represent the psychological situation adequately. 

b. In order to avoid subjectivity in the interpretation of factors, it seems 
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advisable to submit the statistical results to an independent committee of 
experts for interpretation. 


c. The results of the analyses reported in this paper indicate strongly a 


connection between general social attitudes and individual temperamental 
factors. To show the exact nature of this connection would appear to be 
one of the main tasks in the future development of a science of attitudes. 

d. The organization or structure of attitudes was seen to play a greater 
part in the differentiation of groups and organizations than that played by 
the average preference of the various groups for the propositions, the atti- 
tudes towards which were being investigated. This result suggests that 
more attention might usefully be paid by research workers to the question 
of organization, structure, or ‘‘gestalt”-qualities among attitudes. 
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From H. J. Eysenck (1951). The British Journal of Sociology. 17, (3), 198-209, by kind permission of 
d the author and Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd. 


Primary Social Attitudes as Related 
to Social Class and Political Party 


H. J. EYSENCK 
uu-———————— .— O————— 


I. INTRODUCTION 


N A previous paper [4], the writer has reported an attempt to study the 
[9 of attitudes in a middle-class urban British sample. Age, 

education and sex were carefully controlled, and the sample was selected 
in such a way that the three major political parties were equally represented. 
A forty-item attitude questionnaire was answered by 250 conservatives, 250 
liberals and 230 socialists, equated for age, sex and education ; these 40 items 
were intercorrelated for the total sample of 750, and the resulting matrix 
factor-analysed. Two major factors emerged confirming essentially a former 
study analysing responses of 1,500 subjects [3]. One of the factors was easily 
identifiable in terms of the radical-conservative dichotomy. Proof of the 
correct identification of this factor was supplied in terms of an early applica- 
tion of the writer's technique of '' criterion analysis " [5], by correlating the 
column of factor saturations with a Criterion Column which was constructed 
by taking, for each item, the difference in endorsement of 
the conservative and socialist groups. This correlation was highly significant 
(r = 0-98), thus Supporting the tentative identification of this factor. 

i y existing Sociological 
or psychological concept, and provisionally the terms “ tender-mindedness ” 
and “ tough-mindedness " were adopted from W. James’s wri 
acterize the extremes of this bi-polar factor. Relativel 


characterize two fourteen- 


: ith a certain amount of 
consistency some hypotheti i i 

observed intercorrelation: 
relation between R and 


proof of the independence of these two factors. 
studied were shown to b 


1I am indebted to Miss J. Gilfillan, Mr. N. O'Connor, Mr. A. Cl 
in collecting the data, and Mr. R. M. Barker for help with the AU ABOVE IIR dae help 


sis. 
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R factor, but to show little, if any, difference with respect to the T factor. 
The position of a number of attitudes with respect to the co-ordinate system 
generated by R and T can be seen in Fig. 1, which will be helpful in clarifying 
the nature of these two factors. 
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II. HYPOTHESES TESTED 


The present paper seeks to extend these findings in two directions. In 
the first instance, it was hypothesized that while one dimension (radicalism- 
conservatism) was sufficient to account for the total amount of variation 
between the major political parties, at least one other dimension would be 
required to account for the additional variance contributed by communists. 
It was hypothesized further that the required dimension would be identical 
with that measured by the T-factor, and that communists would be found 
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towards the “ tough-minded " end as opposed to the other three parties who 
would be found closer to the “ tender-minded " end. These differences on 
the T-axis were hypothesized to be additional to differences along the R-axis, 
in the sense that communists would score even more radical than socialists. 

In the second instance, it appeared worth-while to test an hypothesis 
implicit in much modern writing, and made explicit by Centers [1] in a book 
reviewed and criticized at some length by the writer [6], implying that work- 
ing-class subjects are more radical than middle-class subjects—presumably 
because of “ the status and role of the individual in relation to the means of 
production and exchange of goods and services." Centers, like Kornhauser [8] 
and many others, attempts to prove his hypothesis by comparing scores of 
unselected middle-class and working-class subjects. This method side-steps 
an important problem which is dealt with in this paper: When political party 
allegiance is held constant, would similar differences appear between middle- 
class and working-class groups? The answer to this question is important 
because it might tell us a great deal about the hypothetical radicalism-con- 
servatism factor. If it were found, for instance, that with political party held 
constant, working-class subjects tended to be more conservative than middle- 
class subjects, then it might be necessary to postulate that social classes are 
characterized by different patterns of social attitudes. For instance, “ radical- 


ism " in the middle classes might be largely ideational, in the working classes 
largely economic. 


III. SELECTION or SUBJECTS 

In the selection of sub 
Sex, because in our first stud 
with either R or T. Our 
the requirement that the r 


paper of this series [4]; as 
be made in the procedure. 


Contact was made with Party Branches through a member of the Com- 
munist Party who undertook to collect the questionnaire replies. He used 


two different branches, one primarily working-class, the other primarily middle- 
class. Relatively few refusals Were encountered among those approached, in 
Spite of a feeling that this type of work was “ futile”. ' 
The total number of subjects used is given in Table I, from which it will 
be seen that our middle-cla han our working-class sample. 
Some sub-groups, such as the working-class Liberals, are so small that they 


à precisely the 
Oups. Altogether, this stud 
regarded as preliminary rather than a: € gc SS 
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Judgments of “ Social Class " of respondents were made on the basis of 
written information supplied by the respondents to the writer, who used as 
an aid in dichotomizing the P.I.C. code. In any case, as Hall and Jones have 
shown, ‘‘ while there may be minor differences in judgment . . . between 
men and women, young and old, drawn from different social levels, in their 
ranking of certain occupations or grades of occupation, these differences on 


TABLE I 
Middle Class Working Class 
Conservatives . . . . 250* 65 
Liberals & o» G ow» 3 250* 2 
Socialists . . . . . 250* 45 
Communists . . . . 50 96 
800 233 


* These subjects are the same as took part in the first experiment [4]. 


the average do not appear to be highly significant... . By and large, the 
consensus of opinion is certainly much greater than we had thought it would 
be" [7, p. 49]. It seems likely, therefore, that the reliability of classification 
in our present research would be sufficient to make group differences stand out 
in relief. Conversely, the fact that marked differences were observed which 
formed,a consistent pattern seems to establish that our social classification 
system must have had at least partial reliability and validity. 


IV. Test Usep 


Some of the subjects were tested with a 35-item questionnaire, which 
however contained all the questions included in the two scales for the measure- 
ment of R and T. The Appendix gives the 40-item questionnaire in full; 
the numbers of items not included in the 35-item questionnaire are put in 
brackets. In the column headed “ Your Opinion ” the letters R and T are 
printed after items included in the two scales respectively ; a + sign after 
the R indicates that a “ Yes " answer to the item is indicative of radicalism, 
while a — sign is indicative of conservatism. Similarly, a + sign after a T 
indicates that a “ Yes ” answer is “ tender-minded ”, while a — sign indicates 
that it is “ tough-minded ". Items which show appreciable correlation with 
either the R or the T factor without forming part of either scale are followed 
by an R or a T with the appropriate sign, but are put in brackets. 


V. RESULTS 


Table II gives the means and S.D.s for R and T scores of all the groups 
used. Fig. 2 represents these results in convenient diagrammatic form, with 
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TABLE II 
R Scores 
= gr es > — 
| Middle Class | — Working Class 
Conservatives . . , . | 46 + 2:37 2:8 + 2:03 
Liberals Knee p 6:3 + 2-80 3°7 + 2:34 
Socialists . . . , , | 9:4 +304 | 6:4 + 2:90 
Communists . . , , 12-4 + 2-02 | 10-7 + 2:45 
T Scores 
| Middle Class | Working Class 
| | 
o SE rec ES | s = 
| | 
Conservatives . us 76 X260 | 6:3 + 2:24 
EE 2 2 2 e e | 7942-50 | 74 + 251 
Socialists 8-0 + 2-32 | 6:2 + 2:50 
Communists | 6:8 + 1:50 | 6:0 + 1:99 


the abscissa representing the R factor, and the ordinate the T factor. Certain 
conclusions are immediately obvious: All working-class groups are less radical 
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than the corresponding middle-class groups, and all working-class groups are 
more tough-minded than the corresponding middle-class groups. These differ- 
ences are astanishingly large, and nearly all highly significant statistically. It 
will be seen that the Liberal working-class group is more conservative than 


TABLE III 
PROPORTION OF “ Yrs" ANSWERS 


| Conservatives Liberals i Socialists l Communists 
$ H EE 
| 7 | 
Item Middle | Working | Middle Working Middle | Working | Middle Working 
| Class | Class Class Class | Class Class | Class Class 
ES EE SES PESCE E S ar Le CN A Ee 
| | 
I | 42 30 27- T do. E T: 16 o | o6 
2 2 74 37 50 65 64 2 | 93 
3 67 7o 57 67 | 34 60 02 j 02 
4 76 81 SE Mr; EE 87 98 | 94 
5 69 96 59 | 83 | 63 89 46 | 71 
6 39 26 55 T] us (| e 33 100 | gi 
8 | 33 | 37 60 | 38 76 50 74 | 65 
9 NEC AN 44 33 | 68 | 69 2' | 95 
10 66 | 74 Ei d * |j 8e 76 93 91 
TIC v x 75 89 79 89 | 79 87 82 | 89 
12 t j 03 oo 15 | op | 56 27 93. | 198 
13 28 67 10: | as | cog 27 02 06 
14 92 93 96 | 78 99 9r 96 100 
15 28 33 40 II 53 51 90 65 
16 65 74 58. Le [| 35 27 00 | o 
T7 77 81 65 | :67 49 73 o6 | 22 
18 40 37 59 56 67 42 98 , 98 
20 67 67 Zt | xu qp BA 69 98 | 98 
21 42 37 42 | 33 54 40 76 61 
22 12 22 10 | 17 | 14 33 22 | 51 
23 {i 333 37 42 22 | o 53 96 | e 
24 | 34 44 49 56 | 60 38 48 65 
25 72 81 65 89 62 96 44 74 
26 65 93 49 89 | 28 87 02 21 
27 86 100 58 | 44 16 18 | og 03 
28 66 70 55 7 NE^ 13 | 00 o5 
29 35 37 40 22 62 | 36 98 27 
30 56 63 49 67 38 | 6o 12 19 
31 40 44 30 | 22 28 40 04 13 
32 19 19 28 28 | 27 40 02 20 
33 68 81 52 61 | 39 73 04 | 08 
34 68 59 77 56 83 76 98 | 98 
35 22 22 22 17 08 Í3 f 02 03 
36 30 19 42 |} H 64 20 96 83 
39 58 74 37 44 | r9 27 | oo 06 
1 t 1 J 


the Conservative middle-class group. Similarly, the Socialist working-class 
group has a score for R almost identical with that of the middle-class Liberal 
group. 
These general impressions suggest that the attitude pattern of working- 
class people contrasts with that of middle-class people, even when political 
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party allegiance is held constant. This proposition is analysed in some more 
detail in Table III, which gives the percentage endorsements of the various 
propositions in Table I by middle-class and working-class voters for the four 
parties respectively. Our hypothesis would demand that any differences 
appearing between the two classes within any one party for any one item should 
similarly be found in comparing the responses of the two classes within any 
of the other parties. In other words, if for each party we write a difference 
column, showing the algebraic difference between endorsements made by 
middle-class and working-class adherents, then the four difference columns 
should intercorrelate to a significant extent. These correlations are all positive 
and significant ; they are given in Table IV, together with a factor analysis 
showing the extent to which these differences are determined by one general 


TABLE IV 
Ge? 5 ] 2 | 3 | 4 M 1st Factor 
PEE Sach j | 
1 = 56 | 58 | 44 65 
2 ES ee | 7o ‘Br 
es kee «8o 
E AS | jm ES 


% Variance +58 


factor extending right through all the parties from Conservative to Communist. 
This table gives strong support to our hypothesis, the general factor accounting 
for 58 per cent of the variance. 

A Survey of the actual items on which these class differences occur may 
be of interest. There are thirteen items on which all four parties show relatively 
large differences in the same direction. It would appear that the working-class 
person, as opposed to the middle-class person, and irrespéctive of political party, 
Shows the following beliefs: In favour of compulsory sterilization ; in favour 
of harsh treatment of criminals; in favour of unrestricted freedom of dis- 
cussion ; opposed to conscientious objectors ; against miscegenation ; opposed 
to changes in the licensing laws ; agreeing that human beings are all born with 
the Same potentialities ; and that modern life is too much concentrated in 
cities ; flogging good in cases of violence ; “ spare the rod and spoil the child ” : 
Jews are too powerful ; death penalty should not be abolished ; Japanese ate 
by nature a cruel people. Another eight differences show agreement between 

owing a very small difference in the opposite 


three parties, with the fourth sh 
direction, or no difference at all. These differences suggest that working-class 
war is inherent in human nature 1 


people believe : 


| r we must not give up our 
national sovereignty ; we should not Sive up private property ` we hodla not 
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abolish laws against abortion ; Jews aren’t valuable citizens ; divorce should 
not be made easier; against companionate marriage; against abolition of 
wage differences between sexes. 

These differences are of particular interest in the light they throw on the 
Marxian hypothesis of what Centers has called “ the interest group theory of 
social classes ". The working-class person is shown to be more conservative 
than the middle-class person voting for the same party, in spite of his obvious 
class interests which according to the theory should pull him in the opposite 
direction. Nor can one maintain the superficially plausible hypothesis that 
there are two kinds of conservatism involved, one dealing with economic 
matters, the other with ideational causes, in such a way that working-class 
people are economically radical and ideationally conservative, while middle- 
class people are economically conservative and ideationally radical. The 
falsity of this hypothesis is shown by the fact that the item calling for the 
abolition of private property is actually endorsed much more frequently by 
middle-class people. It is perhaps surprising that these general tendencies are 
shared by members of the communist party to an extent equal to that shown 
by the other parties ; this result greatly strengthens the case for generalizing 
our findings. 

The general proposition that the R factor is much the same in the working- 
class as it is in the middle-class can be submitted to another test. It is 
possible to calculate a difference column for the items in Table III, showing 
the percentage differences in endorsement between middle-class conservatives 
and middle-class socialists. In a similar fashion, it is possible to calculate 
such a difference column for working-class conservatives and working-class 
socialists. These two difference columns should show a very significant, 
positive correlation if our hypothesis regarding the essential identity of the 
R factor for the two classes were correct. In actual fact, this correlation 
turns out to be + 0-72, which is highly significant, in spite of the attenuation 
introduced through the fact that percentages are employed throughout, which 
results in a scale not having proper metric attributes. 

A similar proof that the differences between middle-class and working- 
class people is in part at least identifiable with the R factor can be given in 
the following way. Let us take our difference column, giving differences in 
endorsements between middle-class conservatives and middle-class socialists, 
and correlate it with the difference column calculated from the percentage 
endorsement difference between the middle-class communists and the working- 
class communists. This correlation, in order to support the hypothesis, should 
be positive and significant ` in actual fact it is equal to + = -44, which is of 
course highly significant. Thus middle-class communists are much more radical 
than working-class communists, an interesting commentary on the view that 
the working-class is the true breeding ground of radicalism. 

The finding that working-class people are “ tough-minded " in terms of 
our T factor is perhaps less surprising. This discovery may be of importance 
more in the light which it throws on the T factor, which is still imperfectly 
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understood, than in the light which it throws on social attitudes of different 
classes. 

We must now turn from a discussion of our hypothesis relating to differ- 
ences in attitudes due to social class to our second hypothesis, stating that 
communists differ from the main three political parties, not only with respect 
to the R factor, but also along some different dimension, tentatively identifi- 
able as the T factor. The truth of this hypothesis is demonstrated most clearly 
in our middle-class sample where the position of the communists is quite 
clearly, and at a highly significant level, incompatible with the view that 
communists differ from other parties only by being more radical; they quite 
clearly are also much more tough-minded. In the working-class sample, the 
communists are again the most tough-minded group but they are not differenti- 
ated from the socialists and conservatives at a high level of confidence, and 
while their difference from the liberals is relatively large, it must be remembered 
that our working-class liberal group was very small indeed. 

While our hypothesis is, therefore, supported in general, it is much more 
applicable, apparently, to middle-class than to working-class groups, and a 
further study of larger groups of working-class people would be required before 
it could confidently be extended to them also. In any case, it is clear that the 
simple hypothesis of some writers who discuss socialism and communism as 
lying along one dimension cannot be maintained. At least two such dimensions 
must be hypothesized. 

There is one further interesting difference between communists and the 
three democratic parties. Table II shows that the communist groups tend to 
have much smaller S.D.s for their R and T scores than do the other groups, 
either working-class or middle-class. This greater cohesion of communist 
groups, again, is hardly unexpected. It appears to go together with a greater 
tendency to believe strongly in the correctness of the attitude held. If we 
average the + + and the — — scores, indicating strong approval or disapproval, 
we find that only 35 per cent of the socialist, liberal and conservative responses 
have been marked in this fashion, but 54 per cent and 51 per cent respectively 
of the middle-class and working-class communist responses. This finding, too, 


might have been anticipated. There was no appreciable difference in S.D. 
between the middle-class and the w 


in the conservative, tough-minded quadrant. 
could be found who were followers of Mosle 
“ fascists ”. The average R score of this gr 
fundamentally on the conservative side, 


Only seven middle-class persons 
y and may properly” be called 
roup Was 5-2, which puts them 
Their average T score was 4:7, which 
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marks them as the most tough-minded group of all we have examined. Our 
hypothesis, therefore, is borne out. It is of interest to note that these subjects 
were the most emphatic of all, their proportion of + + and — — scores being 
67 per cent. It is to be hoped that future work with various groups will 
put these findings on a more secure foundation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A number of hypotheses relating to differences in social attitudes between 
social classes and between political parties have been submitted to an experi- 
mental test. The first hypothesis, which posited that while the differences 
between the main three parties could be described in terms of one factor, 
differences between these parties and the communist party would require an 
additional dimension, was borne out by the results, as was the second hypothesis 
identifying this additional dimension with the T factor. Communists are thus 
found to be radical and tough-minded. A small group of fascists, on the other 
hand, was found to be conservative and tough-minded, thus showing that 
while communists and fascists are on opposite poles with respect to the radical- 
ism factor, they are very similar with respect to the T factor. 

The third hypothesis, which posited that there would be consistent differ- 
ences between middle-class and working-class adherents of these four political 
parties, when the influence of party adherence was held constant, was also 
borne out; working-class subjects were more conservative and more tough- 
minded when compared with middle-class subjects having the same party 
allegiance. This was true of communists just as much as of conservatives. 
No evidence was found for a fourth hypothesis according to which middle-class 
and working-class radicalism were thought to exhibit different patterns of 
attitudes, the middle-class pattern being largely “ culturally progressive ”’, 
and the working-class pattern largely “ economically progressive ". Instead, 
evidence was adduced to show the essential identity of radicalism irrespective 
of social class. 
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APPENDIX 
INVENTORY OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


social questions, selected from speeches, books, newspapers, etc. They were chosen 
in such a way that most people are likely to agree with some, and to disagree with 


regarding it. If you strongly approve, put two crosses after it—like this: + She 
If you approve on the whole, put one cross after the statement. If you can’t decide 

inst, or if you think the question is worded in such a way that you can’t 
give an answer, put a zero—like this: o If you disapprove on the whole, put a 


minus sign. And if you strongly disapprove, put two minus signs, like this : 
Be sure not to omit any questions. 


Attitude Statements. Your Opinion. 

I. Coloured people are innately inferior to white people R— T— 
2. Present laws favour the rich as against the poor (R 4-) 
3. War is inherent in human nature R— T— 
4. The marriage bar on female teachers should be removed (R +) 
5. Persons with serious hereditary defects and diseases should 

be compulsorily sterilized T— 
6. 


Our treatment of criminals is too harsh; we should try to 
cure, not to punish them 


7. Our present difficulties are due rather to moral than to 
economic causes 


(T +) 
8. In the interests of peace, we must give up part of our 
national sovereignty 


9. Sunday observance is old fashioned, and should cease to 
govern our behaviour 


I0. It is wrong that men Should be permitted greater sexual 
freedom than women by society T 

II. Unrestricted freedom of discussion on every topic is desirable 
in the press, in literature, on the stage, etc. 

12. Ultimately, private property should be abolished, and com- 
plete socialism introduced 


H H . R T 
13. Conscientious objectors are traitors to their country, and 
should be treated accordingly R=} TH 
14. A certain amount of 


Sex education should be p; 
to all boys and girls EE 


15. The laws against abortion should be abolished 


16. Only by going back to religion can civilization hope to survive R= 
I7. Marriages between white and coloured l 
strongly discouraged en SOURS Jn 


I 
18. Jews are as valuable, honest, and public-spirited citizens as i i 
any other group (R +) 
19. Major questions of national polic 


ol Y should be decid 
reference to majority opinion (e.g. by referendum) DA 

20. There should be far more controversi iti i 
e ie, Oversial and politica] dis- 
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21. 


22; 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
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Attitude. Statements. 
The present licensing laws should be altered, so as to remove 


Your Opinion. 


restrictions on hours of opening (I 
All human beings are born with the same potentialities -— 
Divorce laws should be altered to make divorce oasier R+ T— 
Patriotism in the modern world is a force which works against 

peace IR +) 

Modern life is too much concentrated in cities; the govern- 

ment should take steps to encourage a “return to the 

country " (R —) 

Crimes of violence should be punished by flogging R— (T—) 
The nationalization of the great industries is likely to lead 

to inefficiency, bureaucracy, and stagnation Ro 

It is right and proper that religious education in schools 

should be compulsory o T3 
Men and women have the right to find out whether they 

are sexually suited before marriage (e.g. by companionate 

marriage) R+ T— 
The principle “ Spare the rod and spoil the child ” has much 

truth in it, and should govern our methods of bringing up 

children (R —) 

Women are not the equals of men in intelligence, organizing 

ability, etc. m 
Experiments on living animals should be forbidden = 

The Jews have too much power and influence in this country (R —) (T —) 
Differences in pay between men and women doing the same 

work should be abolished (R +) 

Birth control, except when medically indicated, should be 

made illegal (R—) (T+) 
The death penalty is barbaric, and should be abolished R+ T+ 
There will be another war in 25 years = 
Scientists should take no part in politics (R=) 

The Japanese are by nature a cruel people R— Thies 
Only people with a definite minimum of intelligence and 

education should be allowed to vote = 

Personal Details 

It would be appreciated if you would fill in the following details. 

Agés sen en die Eege? 43. Weekly income (self or husband)...... 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


This study was designed to evaluate certain hypotheses put forward by 
Eysenck (4, 5, 6, 7) in respect to the structure of attitudes, and the 
of the dimensions posited to the political beliefs 
major (and minor) parties on the British scene. 
are two main dimensions 


relation 
and voting patterns of the 
Eysenck suggested that there 
around which attitudes are structured; these two 
orthogonal dimensions he called radical-conservative and tough-minded vs. 
tender-minded, respectively. The letters R and T are sometimes used for con- 
venience to designate these two dimensions. According to the 
are tough-minded and conservative, 
Liberals are tender- 
and Labor support 


theory, Fascists 
Communists tough-minded and radical ; 
minded and neither radical nor conservative. Conservative 
€rs are conservative and radical respectively, and inter- 
mediate with respect to T. Questionnaires were constructed to measure R and 
T, and the truth of these propositions as far as the major parties Were con- 
cerned was supported (7). In addition, class differences were posited and found; 
working-class people are more tough-minded than middle-class People of the 
same political persuasion (6). In the Present, male working-class members of 
the Communist and Fascist parties are compared with a sample of working- 
class males of similar age and social background who are not members of these 
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two parties, but whose voting pattern is similar to that of the working class as 


a whole. 
In adition to being interested in the attitudes of members of the two 


minority parties, we were also concerned with their personality structure. The 
publication of “The Authoritarian Personality” had aroused interest in this 
topic, and the theories advanced in this important book, which follow in many 
details Jaensch’s well-known Der Gegentypus (11), had produced a crop of 
studies, none of which, however, had used what one might consider prototypes 
of authoritarian attitudes: i.e., Communist and Fascist party members. It was 
hypothesized that such members might in important ways resemble authori- 
tarian personality as depicted by Jaensch and his American followers. To test 
this hypothesis, a number of tests currently used to measure rigidity and various 
ables thought relevant were administered to our groups. 
, in the hope of being able to throw some light on 
and hostility traits which might be supposed 
and Fascists. 


other personality vari 
We also added the T.A.T. 
the overt and covert dominance 
to be characteristic of Communists 
B. THE EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION 
ts took part in the investigation: Communist Party 
members, Fascist Party members, and a control group. All the subjects were 
male, non-Jewish, English-speaking members of the working-class ; information 
was obtained in cach case about age, occupation, nationality, and political 
affiliation. The control group consisted of 86 soldiers who participated in a 
series of experimental studies at the Maudsley Hospital; their mean age was 
23, SD 2.7. Their voting intentions were closely similar to those of the British 
ording to current figures released by the British Institute 
It would be unrealistic to regard this as a truly random 
orking-class males, but the short length of their service, 
hat at the time the great majority of males either were 
ust served in the armed forces, suggests to us that 
and unrealistic than it would have been 10 or 15 


Three groups of subjec 


working class, acc 
of Public Opinion. 

sample of British w 
coupled with the fact t 
in the armed forces, or had j 
the choice was less arbitrary 
years later. 


The Communist group V 
all active members of the Communist party: Terish persons were excluded 


from the sample because of the antisemitic items in the Ethnocentrism scale 
which makes it invalid for Jewish subjects. Some of the Communist group 
were tested at the Communist holiday school during the Summer. Some leads 
were obtained there which resulted in other members of the party being tested. 


vas made up of 43 male, working-class subjects, 
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Further contacts were made through attending meetings, until eventually the 
+3 subjects used in the investigation were obtained. In actual fact 61 mem- 
bers of the party were tested, but seven of these had to be discarded because 
they were Jewish, and 11 because they belonged to the middle class. Com- 
munist subjects were not available just for the asking, but with some persis- 
tence enough subjects were found who cooperated willingly. Some refusals 
were encountered because the members did not believe in psychological test- 
ing. Subjects were told that the purpose of the investigation was to study 
social insight. It must be admitted that availability of subjects and anticipated 
cooperation played some part in their selection. For this reason the sample of 
Communists may not be entirely representative, but it is not thought that any 
serious bias was introduced. The age of the subjects ranged from 22 to 39 
years, with a mean age of 26 and a standard deviation of 3.5. The mean age 
of this group is slightly higher than that of the control group. Eysenck (6) 
found that age was only slightly correlated with either R or T and it is felt 
that the groups were matched closely enough for age. 

The Fascists were the most difficult of all the groups to obtain. 
no question of having to exclude Jewish subjects, but the 
Fascists in the London area is not large, probably only numbering about 400 
or less, At first Fascists were very resistant to intrusion by 
whom they were not familiar, Nearly 100 Fascist meetings 


There was 
actual number of 


someone with 


were attended 
months. During this time Thelma T. Coulter 


‘nce until eventually a sample of 46 had been 
tested. Three of these were fem 


: but since they 
offered to be tested it was deeme i refusal might 
arouse suspicion. "The real purpo: 

the subjects that it Was a stud 


monly heard discussed over the radio pers. The age 
th a mean age of 28.6 and a standard 


slightly above that of the Communist 
group. 


Many hours were spent with vari 
situation, almost akin to 
place and much valuable information was obtained, Although this informa- 
tion is of a subjective nature 


^, it is rath and s 
: r ; a uggests 
further hypotheses which Will be discussed later, As with the CR x 
Subjects were selected Partially on the basis of availability and anticipated 


$ , SES Maie 
Cooperation. Nevertheless, the same criteria applied : ie, non-Jewish males 
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members of the working class and active members of the party. It is definitely 
felt that subjects used form a fairly representative sample of the male members 
of the Fascist party in London. 


C. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTS 


The battery of tests was administered individually to each subject in a test- 
ing period which lasted approximately two and one half hours. The tests were 
always administered in the same order and included a smoking break before 
the administration of the Thematic Apperception Test, which was the final 
test of the battery. The greatest care was taken to make expression of the 
subject’s attitudes as free and uninhibited as possible. They were assured of 
complete anonymity and reassured that their names were not needed and not 
wanted. The subjects were told that even the investigator would not know 
what scores they made as the results were to be tabulated quite independently. 
Murphy e£ al. (24) state that if conditions of secrecy and preferably ano- 
nymity are observed, there is more reason to expect free and complete expres- 
sion of verbal attitudes than from actions which are subject to observation and 
censure. It seems reasonably certain that the subjects responded with a high 
degree of honesty on the attitude scales. 

The battery of tests is described below; copies of all the tests used will be 
found in Coulter (2). 

1. Melvin's (22) amplified form of Eysenck's (5, 6) R and T scale. This 
has been published in Eysenck (7). A five-ponit scale was used for answering, 
ranging from strong agreement through agreement and a “?” response to 
disagreement and strong disagreement. Corrected split-half reliabilities for 
the various groups are satisfactory, ranging around .90?. 

2. The Californian Ethnocentrism Scale (E). This is the 20-item scale 
constructed by Levinson (19) ; two questions had to be reworded by chang- 
ing “America” to "Great Britain.” The Likert method of scaling was used, 
there being six choices of response for cach item, ranging from strong agrce- 
ment (4-3) to strong disagreement (—3), with no neutral category. Higher 
scores show increasing ethnocentrism. i 

3. The California Fascism Scale (F). This is a 30-item scale constructed 
by Adorno e£ al. (1) to measure potential for fascism; as in the E scale, slight 
E had to be resorted to in order to make the scale suit English con- 

itions. 


2 A revised T scale was scored by leaving out two antisemitic items; this was done 
because of the specifically antisemitic attitudes of Fascists. 
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4. Dog-Cat Test of Intolerance of Ambiguity. This is a new perceptual 
test devised for the purpose of this research, with the use of a suggestion by 
Frenkel-Brunswik which had been made verbally by her to the senior author. 
The test is reproduced in Eysenck (7, p. 223) ; it consists of eight pictures of 
a dog changing into a cat through various transitional stages. Ss intolerant of 
of ambiguity are supposed to respond more slowly to the changing stimuli and 
will cling to the percept of the dog even when the picture begins to look like 
a cat. 

5. Luchins water jar test of Einstellung rigidity. The test used was a 
modification of the technique used by Luchins (21). Precise details are given 
in Coulter (2). 

6. Rokeach social map test. "This is a test of rigidity measured by a spatial 
technique rather than by an arithmetic one; it was designed by Rokeach (29), 
and the theory underlying it is similar to that underlying the Luchins test. 

7. California rigidity test. This is an inventory constructed by Sanford 
(31) to measure rigidity in personal habits and ways of thinking about pco- 
ple; it contains 22 items and the subject is asked to say whether he thinks each 
item is true or false. 

8. Intolerance of ambiguity questionnaire. This is a 14-item inventory 
devised by T. T. Coulter; the items were such that by hypothesis and psy- 
chological experience they could be regarded as measuring intolerance of am- 
biguity. The scale is reproduced in Eysenck (7). 

9. 'Thematic Apperception Test. Ten cards from Morgan and Murray’s 
(23) well-know test were used—4, 6BM, 7BM, 10, 11, 12M, 15, 16, 
18BM, and 19. Murray's instructions (25) were followed, and the cards 
Were scored according to Sanford's revised Murray need-press system. Mur- 
ray's (25) correction factor for length of story was used. Only four variables 
were used for the purpose of this study ; need and object need dominance, and 
need and object need aggression. Dominance was defined as follows: To try 
to influence the behavior, sentiments, or ideas of others. To work for an exec- 
utive position. To lead, manage, govern. To coerce, or res 
was defined as follows: "To hate, fight, or punish an offe 
blame, accuse, or ridicule maliciously. To injure or kill. 
against legally constituted authoritie 
nal or enemy. 


train. Aggression 
nce. To criticize, 
Sadism. To fight 


s. To pursue, catch, or imprison 


a crimi- 


10. Emphasis score. This is a score obtained 
of the R/T scale the number of times the subj 
or disapproval: i.e., gives extreme 
of this score is .85, .93 and -92 for 


by totalling for the 60 items 
ect expresses strong approval 
scores. The corrected split-half reliability 


the three groups (C, F, and N). 
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D. ReEsuLts 


‘Table | shows the F ratios and the level of significance of differences 
between mean scores for the three groups; out of 15 comparisons only one is 
N.S., one has a level of p which is .05, and one has a level of ? which is .01. 
Twelve scores discriminate between the groups at better than the p = .001 
level. As interest center on the comparisons between individual groups, 7 tests 
are reported between groups in the same table. Let us consider first of all the 
differences between Communists and Fascists; only significant differences will 
be discussed. Communists were much more radical than Fascists; Fascists 
were much more tough-minded. This latter result, however, is an artifact 
resulting from the presence of many Jews in the Communist group; when the 
revised T scale scoring was used, omitting the antisemitism items, no signifi- 
cant differences were found to exist between Communists and Fascists. Both 


were more tough-minded than the controls, who were intermediate in R be- 


tween the other two groups; this result supports Eysenck's (6) hypothesis. 

On the Ethnocentrism scale the Fascists were more ethnocentric than either 
of the other two groups; perhaps more surprisingly, the Communists were 
less so than the normals. On the Fascism scale, too, the Fascists scored higher 
than the other two groups, but here the Communists also scored much higher 
than the normals. According to these results, Communists also had a potential 
for prejudice, but this was not present when racial differences were concerned. 
Taking all the attitude tests together, we may conclude that the picture pre- 
sented is a reasonable one, agreeing with hypothesis and showing considerable 
congruity. 

Attitudes were held more emphatically by Fascists and Communists than 
by controls; the emphasis score showed Fascists more emphatic than Com- 
à and both more emphatic than controls. "These results corroborate 
findings: They also confirm Eysenck’s (5) study in which he 
"lndex of Tendency Towards Certainty.” Here 
holding more unorthodox opinions to be 
vere less orthodox groups; he hypothe- 
Il as unorthodox groups, would be 


nists, 
Fysenck’s (6) 
used "Thoulless's (33) 
Evsenck noted a tendency for groups 

more certain of their attitudes than W 
sized that more reactionary groups: as we 


á Í inions. 

ain of their opinio ai ; 

KC certe ow to measures of intolerance of ambiguity, we find that neither 
urning now i 


he d t test nor the intolerance of ambiguity inventory differentiated be- 
“e 4 unists and Fascists; however, on the former both groups scored 
og Ga te sondi and on the latter Fascists had significantly higher 
igher than » 


arm + higher scores. The related concept of rigid- 
scores, Communists insignificantly g e 2 
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ity gave the following results: Of the three tests used, only the inventory gave 
meaningful differences. with Communists and Fascists being more rigid than 
normals, and no differences between the minority groups. This confirms 
Adorno's finding that his authoritarians were more rigid in their ways of 
thinking about people than nonauthoritarians, and tended to think about them 
in terms of rigid dichotomies. The Rokeach social maps test did not differenti- 
ate between the groups in the expected direction, and the Luchins arithmetic 
test did not yield a significant F ratio, thus making the calculation of ¢ tests 
improper. 

On the T.A.T., Communists were found to be more dominant than the 
Fascists or the normals, there being no difference between these two groups. 
One might expect the Fascists who were more emphatic in their answers to 
attitude statements to be more dominant. However, it was found that the 
Fascists nearly always spoke in a dogmatic manner as if what they were say- 
ing were true without question. But if one argued with them in a concerted 
manner over some point they frequently took cover and changed the subject 
rather than to try to convert one to their way of thinking. The Communists, 
on the other hand, were more prone to stand their ground, to reiterate how 
wrong one was, and attempted to convert one to their way of thinking. They 
evinced a stronger underlying belief in their ideology. At the same time, as 
good party members, there was the constant objective of widening party mem- 
bership by bringing in new recruits. The Fascists were not nearly as active in 
getting people to join their movement. They relied more on their open-air 
meetings for attracting new members rather than on the persuasive powers 
of present members. 

Gough eż al. (10) consider dominance to be a particularly important di- 
mension in relation to political participation. They found that the dominant 
personality appears to move forward in a realistic, task-oriented fashion and 
manifests feelings of adequacy in meeting obstacles encountered. ‘This descrip- 
tion fits our Communist group more accurately than the Fascist group. The 
underlying reason probably is the difference in training in the two groups. ‘The 
Communist rank and file members were thoroughly schooled in party propa- 
ganda and were provided with stock answers to almost any question. Because 
of this they were more fluent and more skillful at meeting obstacles. On the 
other hand, the Fascist party trained only certain members who are called 
"speakers" or propagandists. 'The rank and file received no training at express- 
ing themselves on party politics at all. They read party literature, but atten- 
dance at meetings was not compulsory as it was with the Communists, nor was 
much pressure brought to bear on them “to spread the party word.” For these 
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reasons they were less openly dominant. The Fascists did, of course, have some 
very skillful orators, but apart from these the majority of the members were 
untrained and were less prone to try to influence others with regard to their 
ideology. 

This possibly accounts for the results of the indirect dominance variable as 
well. On this the Fascists were extremely high, whereas the Communists and 
the normals were significantly lower and there was no significant difference 
between the Communists and the normals. The Fascists showed a high ten- 
dency after having built up the "hero" to then allow some secondary figure to 
dominate the scene. Sometimes they had minor characters restraining the 
actions of the hero. It seemed as if they wanted to lead and control and 
dominate but were unable to take an outright forceful position even in their 
fantasy. 

The normals expressed fewer dominance-submission scenes and more often 
demanded their autonomous rights despite parental pressures. But they were 
less prone to dominate in the sense of coerce. It seems reasonably certain that 
the findings on these two variables are related to actual behavior of the Com- 
munist and Fascist groups. 

With respect to aggression, these relations were inverted. On direct aggres- 
sion there was a significant difference well beyond the .001 level between 
Communists and Fascists, with Fascists showing by far the greater amount 
of hostility. The Communists were not significantly different from the normals. 
But on the indirect aggression or object need aggression the Communists 
showed significantly (¢ = .025) more aggression that the Fascists. The 
normals were significantly lower (f = .001) than either of the other two 
groups. All normal persons employ direct aggression to some degree through- 
out life. It is one of the simplest of human reactions to threat or frustration. 
Indirect aggression is employed also, but often the person using this method is 
not aware that he is, in fact, showing aggression. Spite reactions, covert 
maligning of someone’s reputation, working against someone behind his back, 
martyrdom intended to make someone else feel guilty, 
monplace activities are actually manifestations of indirect aggression. In less 
degree these reactions are not serious. But when direct aggression persists as 
the preferred and immediate adjustive technique in the face of all difficulties, 
it verges on a serious personal maladjustment, in our culture, which can 
render the individual socially incompetent. The Fascist group as a whole are 
extremely aggressive, almost pathologically so, and it is probably 
of personal inadequacy and emotional immaturity. 

Both the Communists and Fascists expressed rel 
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the normals, but the Fascists tended to be more openly aggressive and the 
Communists more indirectly aggressive. From the information we have on 
our two groups it is rather interesting to examine their aggressive tendencies 
in the light of Dollard's (3) Frustration-Aggression hypothesis. In this 
theory the basic postulate is that aggression is always a consequence of frustra- 
tion. One of the earliest lessons that human beings learn as a result of 
social living is to suppress and restrain their overtly aggressive reactions. 
However, these reaction tendencies are not destroyed but only delayed, 
manifested indirectly, or else displaced on some innocent source if they are 
not overtly expressed. Dollard says, “The strength of inhibition of any act of 
aggression varies positively with the amount of punishment anticipated to be 
a consequence of that act. The greater the degree of inhibition specific to a 
more direct act of aggression, the more probable will be the occurrence of less 
direct acts of aggression. There is a strong tendency for inhibited aggression 
to be displaced to different objects and expressed in modified forms" (3, p. 4). 

The Communist Party controls the lives of its members more than is 
customary with most political parties. Members are required to regulate their 
personal lives in such a manner that they will not bring discredit on the party. 
Thus, strongly instigated acts of direct aggression are inhibited, and there is 
a tendency for an occurrence of less direct acts of aggression, the more subtle 
indirect aggression which is more socially acceptable and does not reflect upon 
the party to such an extent. 

On the other hand, aggression in the Fascists was vigorous and undis- 
guised. They were both directly and indirectly aggressive. Their overtly 
aggressive responses were sometimes displaced and found substitute targets in 
outgroups, such as Jews. Here the mechanism of ordinary social control does 
not operate because it was socially acceptable within the party to be antisemitic, 
in fact it was almost a necessity if they wished to remain secure in the group. 
What is the "true" cause of frustration in these individuals cannot be guessed 
at, but reliable case histories and extensive interviews would probably be 
needed to ascertain the underlying factors. The writers are not well enough 


acquainted with the subjects to identify such complex manifestations of aggres- 
sion, but it appeared quite obvious that they were instantly ready to respond 
to any slight frustration with extreme hostility. "They seemed to be in constant 
need of some person, some idea, or some group towards whom aggression might 
be expressed. The Communists more frequently denied identification with the 
aggressive act. 

Fascistic aggression tended to be more asocial. They did not shrink from 
more brutal forms of physical aggression. It is as if they had conceived it so 
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often in their minds that they did not realize its stimulus value for arousing 
social disapproval. The average mean scores of the normals on both aggression 
variables were much lower. Their aggressions were more socially acceptable 
and more often in a sublimated form. There was very little asocial physical 
aggression. The main difference between the normals and the other two groups 
was on the intensity of expression. The normals rated more intermediate 
intensities and fewer ratings at the high extreme. Very seldom were any 
sadistic tendencies noted. 

Intelligence scores were available only for the controls, who had been 
administered the Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test. No correlations of above 
.3 were found with intelligence on any of the variables in question, but the 
significant relationships may be noted here. Intelligence correlated .23 with 
R, —.25 with E, and —.28 with F. There was also a negative correlation 
with direct aggression (—.21) and a positive one with indirect aggression 
(.26). With dominance the pattern was inverted (.20 and —.16 for direct 
and indirect dominance), but while this makes sense, neither value was statis- 
tically significant. All in all, the data do not suggest that intelligence dif- 
ferences between the groups would have much part to play in producing the 
observed differences. 

Tests were intercorrelated, and factor analyses carried out, for the three 
groups separately. Rotation to simple structure was made for five factors in 
each case, although not all five could be interpreted. Four factors appeared to 
be interpretable in each analysis, and there is sufficient congruence between 
analyses to present these four factors in Table 2. Only loadings of above .3 
are presented, with one exception where the value was almost reached. This 
choice is, of course, arbitrary, but follows custom. The factors are labelled 
"Tough-mindedness, Rigidity, Intolerance of Ambiguity, and Indirect Aggres- 
sion, respectively; it must be left to the reader to decide whether these terms 
are justified by the data. (N.B., the revised T score had loadings almost 
identical with ‘I’, and these have been omitted from the tables.) 


E. DiscussioN 


The results support a number of hypotheses which interlock the work of 
the Californian group on the Authoritarian Personality with that of the 
London group on the structure of social attitudes in terms of two major 
dimensions, R and T. Authoritarianism appears to be closely related to tough- 
minded, and to be equally possible on the radical as on the conservative side 
of the political spectrum; the Californian writers have rightly criticized for 
identifying authoritarianism with right-wing attitudes, and disregarding left- 
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TABLE 2 


Tests Communists Fascists Controls 


Factor I: Tough-mindedness 


RR E 99 SCH 
Direct dominance 94 .55 .69 
F H en Al 
Californian rigidity 62 45 49 

46 = 47 
Intolerance of ambiguity 33 es al 
Indirect dominance 63 36 ET 
Direct aggression —71 31 aT 
Indirect aggression .68 — s 

Factor II: Rigidity 
Luchins rigidity 20 49 .58 
Californian rigidity 33 35 27 
Rokeach rigidity 70 — 52 
Indirect aggression 34 53 Ge 
D 20 49 — 
Factor III: Intolerance of ambiguity 
Dog-cat 63 36 52 
Intolerance of ambiguity 62 51 .70 
Ethnocentrism 34 — ius 
Factor IV: Indirect aggression 

Indirect aggression -66 5i KO 
Emphasis —.53 —.59 ES 
Direct aggression —.70 — S 
Radicalism .33 38 — 

32 — Ce 


Indirect dominance 


wing authoritarianism. Our results show clearly that Communists, while 
holding left-wing views, also share an authoritarian outlook. Communists 
and Fascists, however, while both authoritarian, tough-minded, and emphatic 
in their views do differ importantly in that the former are less ethnocentric in 
their views. 

On personality structure, our results agree with the Californian group in 
finding Communists and Fascists rigid and intolerant of ambiguity; this is 
important because the American work was of course not directly concerned 
with members of extreme parties, but rather with normal student and other 
groups in whom correlations between different scales were studied. It says 
much for the acuity of perception of Jaensch and his American followers that 
their results could be extrapolated to British Communist and Fascist groups. 

An important and novel addition in the personality descriptions given by 
the American school is the finding that Communists show direct dominance 
and indirect aggression, while the Fascists show indirect dominance and direct 


aggression. Some discussion has already been given of possible interpretations 
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and explanations of this difference; further studies will, of course, be needed 
to put these on a more secure footing. In making this generalization we have 
relied on the results of the T.A.T., and it must be said that work on projec- 
tive techniques in general does not lead one to put much faith in results ob- 
tained with their use (34). Such a pessimistic conclusion is probably more 
justified when we deal with global impressions; however, as measures of quite 
specific traits, there is perhaps somewhat more positive evidence (8, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 26, 27, 28, 30), but see also Gluck (9) and Scodell and 
Lipetz (32). It is also notable that evidence congruent with our findings, at 
least in part, exists in the literature; thus Mussen (26) showed greater T.A.T. 
aggression and dominance needs in the more prejudiced children studied by 
him. Certainly there is no doubt that the behavior of our Communist and 
Fascist subjects, as observed closely over long periods by T. T. Coulter as an 
enrolled member of both parties, and as an attendant at numerous meetings, 
corresponds quite well with the results of the T.A.T. scores. In spite of these 
considerations, doubts must of course still remain as long as projective testing 
is not put on a stronger basis, at least as far as validity of scores is concerned. 
Much doubt has been thrown on the Californian studies because of the 
neglect of response sets in their work. Our results suggest that this may not 
have been so fatal a flaw as is sometimes argued; our experimental groups 
were selected on the basis of party membership, not inventory responses, and 
yet their test scores agree well with predictions made from the framework of 
the Authoritarian Personality. This is an important confirmation of some of 
their theorizing, precisely because we have stepped outside the circular argu- 
ment from the results of one scale to those from another. Altogether, our study 
adds confirmation to the belief that social attitudes do not grow in vacuo, but 
are part and parcel of a wider and more complex personality configuration. 


F. Summary 


Groups of British Communists, Fascists, and Controls were administered a 
variety of social attitude inventories, personality inventories, and personality 
tests. Marked differences were found between the groups, with Communists 
and Fascists being more tough-minded, authoritarian, rigid, intolerant of 
ambiguity, and emphatic than the controls. Communists were more overtly 
dominant and covertly aggressive in their T.A.T. stories, Fascists more 
covertly dominant and overtly aggressive. Communists were the least ethnocen- 
tric group of all, Fascists the most. The influence of intelligence on scores was 
found to be slight. Factor analyses of the groups, done separately, produced 
four factors: Tough-mindedness, rigidity, intolerance of ambiguity, and 
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aggressiveness. Communists were more radical than controls, Fascists more 


cons 


ervative. It was concluded that social attitudes are intimately related to 


the whole structure of personality, and do not exist i» vacuo. 


19. 


20. 
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— Scores from 1492 adult subjects on the Public Opinion Inven- 
ents and factor analyses. The adequacy 
rs’ correspondence to the dimensions of 
defined were confirmed. 


Summary- 
tory were subjected to principal compon 
of a two-factor hypothesis and the facto 
Radicalism and Toughmindedness previously 


Attitudes may be viewed in terms of a structured system, hierarchical in 
nature. Near the bottom of the system are opinions on single issues, and these 
opinions coalesce at a higher level into attitudes on specific topics (feminism, 
ethnocentrism, religion, permissiveness). At the highest level we have two 
major ideological factors which have been given various names but which we 
shall refer to as R ( radicalism-conservatism ) and T (toughmindedness-tender- 
mindedness). Since this hypothesis was first put forward (Eysenck, 1944, 
1947), much evidence has been adduced to show that this systematic view was 
in line with reality, at least in the United Kingdom (Eysenck, 1954, 1975, 
1976a, 1976b), and in the countries of the Western world (Bruni & Eysenck, 
1976; Dator, 1969; Eysenck, 1955). From other sources, including the use of 
a variety of different types of question and question formats, evidence has also 
accumulated in support of the general theory (e.g, Rokeach, 1973; Schubert, 
1975; Wilson, 1973). ‘There is also evidence to suggest that differences between 
individuals on these two major factors (R and T) have some genetic basis and 
that Toughmindedness is related to Extraversion and Psychoticism (Eaves & 
Eysenck, 1974). 

There were some early criticisms of the theory, particularly in relation to 
the finding that fascists and communists respectively were characterized by low 
and high Radicalism-conservatism scores, but that both shared high Toughmind- 
edness-tendermindedness scores (Christie, 1956a, 1956b; Rokeach & Hanley, 
1956; answered by Eysenck, 1956a, 1956b). The data on which this particular 
result was based have been published in detail (Eysenck & Coulter, 1972) and 
have not encountered any criticism. Christie and Rokeach also criticized certain 
statistical features of the analyses relating to the general theory of social attitudes, 
but these criticisms reflected a difference of approach to factor analysis; the paper 
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by Cattell and Tsujioka (1964) makes clear the important features of these 
different approaches and we shall not attempt to deal with them here. 

The present study is concerned with three points which need clarification. 
The first relates to changes in attitude structure that may take place over time. 
The original work on R and T was done 25 to 35 yr. ago, and much has hap- 
pened since; it is quite possible that the principles of structuring nowadays might 
by quite different from those obtained then. The second point relates to sta- 
tistical analysis; the early students assumed the orthogonality of factors whereas, 
nowadays, we would examine oblique rotated solutions. The third point relates 
to the sample studied; in the original experiments these were far from repre- 
sentative, and this might have biased the results. On these three points it seemed 
worthwhile to repeat the experiment, using the original questionnaire on a new 
sample, employing more up-to-date methods of analysis. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 1492 adults (70% females) identified, from a volunteer 
twin sample being used for a genetic study, as those who had responded to all 
the items on the questionnaire. The mean age of the twin sample was 28.7 
=Æ 12.34 yr. (this figure is calculated from 1460 individuals whose age data were 
readily accessible). Although no attempt was made to obtain a truly representa- 
tive sample, the present one does parallel population norms for such measures 
as Extraversion, Neuroticism and Psychoticism (Eaves & Eysenck, 1974) and 
we may be satisfied that it is more representative than earlier samples. 


Questionnaire and Scoring 


The questionnaire, called the Public Opinion Inventory, was originally con- 
structed by Melvin (1955) and since it has been fully listed in The Psychology 
of Politics (Eysenck, 1954, p. 277) it will not be reproduced here. To the 60 
attitude statements the subject responded ‘strongly agree,’ ‘agree, ‘don't know or 


unable to answer,’ ‘disagree, or ‘strongly disagree.’ The five possible responses 
were scored 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The 60 X 60 product-moment correlation matrix was obtained and sub- 
jected to an iterated principal components analysis to explore its dimensionality. 
Although over 40 of the 60 components had eigenvalues greater than unity, 
it is clear from Table 1 that the first two components stand out from all the 
rest in accounting for the variation; a two-factor hypothesis is reasonable. 

On the basis of this preliminary analysis two orthogonal factors were 
extracted and subsequently rotated to an oblique simplified structure using a 
programme supplied in the Statistical Package for tbe Social Sciences (Nie, et al., 
1970). However, the correlation between the factors was only .087 in the 
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TABLE 1 


EIGENVALUES AND CORRESPONDING PERCENTAGES OF VARIANCE ACCOUNTED 
FOR BY FIRST 10 PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS 


Component % of o Eigenvalue 
i 13.8 8.281 
2 10.4 6.257 
3 41 2.434 
4 3.0 1.823 
5 2.6 1.581 
6 25 1.518 
7 2.3 1.390 
8 2T 1.254 
9 2.1 1.240 

10 19 1.141 


rotated solution which suggests that we can after all join the earlier students in 
conceptualizing the two factors as uncorrelated, and in all that follows results for 
the orthogonal solution are given. 

To interpret the factors the item loadings were compared with the key 
given by Melvin (1955) for the 41 items contributing to the Radicalism and 
Toughmindedness scales. From Table 2a we see that the perfect correspondence 
between the direction of the loadings and the scoring key for each item allows 
these two factors to be identified with Radicalism and Toughmindedness. The 
loadings for the items not used by Melvin's R or T scales are given in Table 2b. 

These results suggest that the structure of the sampled attitudes must have 
remained fairly stable since the questionnaire's inception. Unfortunately, in 
the absence of high speed computing facilities, Melvin was unable to work with 
a 60 X 60 correlation matrix and we do not, therefore, have available an early 
factor analysis of the present inventory. However, Eysenck (1947) administered 
to 750 middle-class subjects a comparable 40-item questionnaire in which 19 
of the items were the same as those used in the present study. Eysenck (1954) 
gives the factor saturations on the two dimensions which formed the basis of the 
original Radicalism and Toughmindedness scales and in Table 3 the loadings 
for the 19 common items are given for the two factors of the original and 
present analyses. The direction of Eysenck's (1947) Factor I is reversed for 
ease of comparison. The correspondence between the two sets of loadings in 
Table 3 is striking, and when we consider that they were obtained against dif- 
ferent backgrounds of items on tests of different length with different subjects 
and after an interval of 25 yr., we can safely conclude that the structure revealed 
by the factors is relatively stable. 

Thus, to recapitulate, we have found that the attitudes sampled by the 
Public Opinion Inventory can reasonably be summarized by two orthogonal di- 
mensions, Furthermore, these dimensions clearly correspond to Radicalism and 
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TABLE 2 


a. LOADINGS OF ITEMS SCORED FOR RADICALISM (R) AND 
'TOUGHMINDEDNESS (T) SCALE 


Item R scale Loading T scale Loading 
weight Factor I weight Factor II 
4 + 35 
7 = —33 
8 + 27 
9 + 31 
10 = —55 + 38 
11 — —32 
12 + 51 + 31 
13 = —45 
14 + 54 
17 + 49 
18 + 49 — —35 
19 + 32 
20 = —17 
21 € —01 
22 T 43 
24 5s 13 
25 E —49 
26 + 34 
27 + 35 + 34 
28 + 24 
29 =- —59 
30 + 23 
31 + 46 
33 - —53 
56 + 44 
37 - —52 — —26 
58 + 40 
A + 16 
1 
2 d oe + 31 
43 
46 = Be 
47 + 49 = —35 
48 = 35 
2) 4 29 
2 + 43 
52 + 14 = —07 
22 — —45 
56 = —48 
57 z —03 
58 + 06 


Note.—Decimal points omitted. 
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TABLE 2 


b. LOADINGS OF ITEMS NOT SCORED FOR R OR T SCALE 


Item Loading 
Factor I Factor II 
1 21 —10 
2 —37 35 
zi —16 18 
5 —17 29 
6 37 —16 
15 —37 —30 
16 —37 11 
23 27 44 
32 06 —07 
34 —43 33 
35 24 20 
39 —46 —49 
44 16 —21 
45 —53 —28 
50 —35 24 
54 —41 35 
55 —37 22 
59 —43 —18 
60 —26 26 
Note.—Decimal points omitted. 
TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF LOADINGS OBTAINED BY EYSENCK (1947) 
WITH THOSE OF PRESENT STUDY 


Item Factor I Factor II 
Eysenck Present Eysenck Present 
(1947) (1947) 
2 —4] —37 32 35 
3 —51 S 16 32 18 
4 68 35 01 —03 
5 —20 —17 28 29 
6 62 37 —23 —16 
8 46 30 47 27 
10 —65 —55 28 38 
u —72 —32 11 12 
12 23 51 56 31 
18 60 49 —20 £439 
21 —236 —26 —42 zz] 
23 53 34 49 44 
32 13 06 —27 —07 
34 —45 —44 39 31 
35 45 24 ER 20 
39 —46 = 46 —65 —49 
45 —57 —53 —34 —28 
46 55 26 —14 L8 
47 57 49 —22 ASS) 


Nore.—Decimal points omitted. 
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Toughmindedness as defined by Eysenck (1947) and as scored by Melvin 
(1955). 
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From L. W. Ferguson (1973). Psychological Reports, 33, 655-664, by kind permission of the author 


and Psychological Reports 


PRIMARY SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF THE 1960s 
AND THOSE OF THE 1930s 


LEONARD W. FERGUSON 
Ohio University 


Summary.—The author reports a duplication, upon the basis of data secured 
in the 1960s, of factor analyses conducted and reported in the late 1930s and 
early 1940s. He shows, in general, that the factor structure of three primary 
social attitudes (Religionism, Humanitarianism, and Nationalism) was in the 
late 1960s nearly the same as it was in the late 1930s and early 1940s. Dif- 
ferences, when they appear, imply that the structure in the more recent period 
hangs together more loosely than it did in the earlier period. Finally, he points 
out that Factors I and III (Religionism and Nationalism) might be collapsed 
into one factor and (so collapsed) might represent—on the author's specificity- 
generality continuum—a Level 4 syndrome: namely, Eysenck's tender-tough- 
minded variable. 


In a series of articles in the late 1930s and early 1940s the author (Fergu- 
son, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1944, 1946; Ferguson & Lawrence, 1942) described 
the results of each of several factor analyses of the intercorrelations among 
Thurstone-edited equal-appearing-interval attitude scales. In those analyses, he 
isolated three clearly definable factors that seemed to meet (or nearly meet) 
Thurstone's criteria for simple structure (see Guilford, 1936, p. 498); hence, 
he dubbed them primary social attitudes. These factors were (and are) I: Re- 
ligionism, II: Humanitarianism, and II: Nationalism. 

Factor I (Religionism ) provided a general measure of one's more specific 
attitudes toward belief in the reality of God (positive pole) and attitudes to- 
ward evolution and birth control (negative pole). Factor IT ( Humanitarian- 
ism) provided a general measure of one's more specific attitudes toward war, 
capital punishment, and the treatment of criminals. Attitudes in favor of war, 
in favor of capital punishment, and in favor of the harsh treatment of criminals 
placed one toward the negative pole; antithetical attitudes, toward the positive 
pole. Factor HI (Nationalism ) provided a general measure of one's more 
specific attitudes toward communism (negative pole); and attitudes favorable 


to law, censorship, and patriotism ( positive pole). 


METHOD 
Time 
Much has happened since the late 1930s and early 1940s ( How's that for 
an understatement? ), and many cultural values seem to have changed; there- 
ask whether or not à factor structure valid in the late 1930s and 
alid for the late 1960s and (possibly) for the early 
ticularly poignant to one who left the world of 


fore, one may 
early 1940s could remain v 
1970s. This question seems par 
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teaching in 1943 (as did the author) and returned to that field 23 years later, 
Le, in 1966 (as did the author). 

To determine how the factor structure of primary social attitudes in the 
1960s differed (if it did) from that in the 1930s the author collected new data 
and repeated on them almost all of his earlier analyses. Dr. Shirley Nickols (a 
faculty colleague) helped in the collection of the new data; Miss Cynthia Rose 
(a student) prepared the necessary computer programs. 

Subjects 


For the original series of analyses, Ss were 185 students at Stanford Uni- 
versity; then, 277 students at the University of Connecticut; finally (for some 
analyses), 643 students from both of the aforementioned universities. For the 
second series of analyses, Ss were 1471 students at Ohio University. There can 
be no way of knowing how well (or how poorly) the students at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the students at the University of Connecticut represented their stu- 
dent generations; and there is no way of knowing how well (or how poorly) 
the students at Ohio University represented theirs. One can assert that the 
populations sampled differ in time (almost 30 years) and in geographic loca- 
tion; also, possibly, in relative socioeconomic status. 


Procedure 


As is well-known, the Thurstone-edited scales published in the 1930s gen- 
erally consist of 40 items divided into separate scale forms (A and B) of 20 
items each and require any given S to indicate with a check mark (,/) each item 
with which he agrees; with a cross (X), each item with which he disagrees. 
On any given scale (Form A, Form B, or both) S's score (or attitude) is the 
median or mean value of the statements he endorses. In both series of analyses, 
the author has used the mean value (rather than the median value) to represent 
As attitude score. In both series of analyses, the author asked each S to respond, 
as indicated, to each of 400 statements: ie, to each of the 20 items in each 
form (A and B) of each of 10 Thurstone-edited scales: 


. Belief in the reality of God (Chave & Thurstone, 1931) 
. Attitude toward evolution (Thurstone, T. G., 1931) 


1 
2 
3. Attitude toward birth control (Wang & Thurstone, 1930) 
4. Attitude toward war (Peterson, 1931) 
3 
6 


. Attitude toward capital punishment (Peterson, 1931) 


. Attitude toward the treatment of criminals (Wang & Thurstone, 1931) 
7. Attitude toward communism (Thurstone, L. L., 1931) 


8. Attitude toward censorship (Rosander & Thurstone, 1931) 
9. Attitude toward law (Katz, 1931) 


10. Attitude toward patriotism (Thiele & Thurstone, 1931) 


Once data were collected, the author computed (or had computed) all pos- 
sible interscale (Pearson r) correlations—190 for each series of analyses—and, 
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using Thurstone's centroid method (with graphic rotation to achieve, or nearly 
achieve, simple structure), extracted three factors (see Guilford, 1936, pp. 457- 
516, for procedure followed ). 
RESULTS 

Intercorrelations 

Table 1 shows the correlations obtained: the first three columns give the 
results for the earlier analyses; the second three, for the later analyses. As the 
the differences between the corresponding rs tend to be small 
(very small). Disregarding sign, the correlations in the second series of anal- 
yses differ from those in the earlier analyses by a median of .02 (Column 4 vs 
Column 1), .02 (Column 5 vs Column 2), and .01 (Column 6 vs Column 3); 


therefore, any trend toward a reduction of the intercorrelations (i.e, a trend 
) seems almost (if not completely) nonexistent. 


reader can see, 


consistently toward zero 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG VARIOUS THURSTONE ATTITUDE SCALES* 
Scales In the 1930s In the 1960s 
AvsA  BvsB AvsB AvsÀ  BvsB AvsB 
Factor 1 ( Religionism) 
GOD vs BIC -23  -48 -23 222 <18 aS 
GOD vs EVO —.44 — 20 -.46 -Al —.44 —.43 
BIC vs EVO 38 A0 38 22 21 24 
Factor II (Humanitarianism ) 
CAP vs TOC ES AG 57 Al E 51 
CAP vs WAR 49 ll 16 22 21 19 
TOC vs WAR 21 18 22 46 di 46 
Factor III (Nationalism ) 
LAW vs PAT 30 19 19 29 .28 ER 
LAW vs CEN 34 ER 47 27 23 .28 
LAW vs COM 2] -27 -30 -.20 21 etc 
PAT vs CEN 2 19 20 16 S) dd 
PAT vs COM -» -29 -37 -32 -32 =32 
CEN vs COM -25 -.28 -2 -16 =19 -416 
Factor I (Religionism) vs Factor lI ( Humanitarianism) 

GOD vs CAP DU .00 -02 .04 .00 o 
GOD vs TOC A0 07 07 .04 .03 .06 
GOD vs WAR -.06 .08 .00 .08 EU; AT 
BIC vs CAP —.04 —.02 —.02 00 04 02 


(Continued on next page) 

—Sist in the reality of God; BIC = Attitude toward birth control; EVO 
ag omis ie me dem c P = Attitude toward capital punishment; TOC = At- 
tit Nee ihe treatment O criminals; WAR = Attitude toward war; LAW = Attitude 
See law PAT = Attitude toward patriotism; CEN = Attitude toward censorship; 
COM = Attitude toward communism. 
*N = 462, 643, or 1471. For the corre 
tions in the 1930s, N = 462 for the scales 
N = 643. 


Jations in the 1960s, N = 1471; for the correla- 
defining Factor II (Nationalism); otherwise, 
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TABLE 1 (Cont'd) 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG VARIOUS THURSTONE ATTITUDE SCALES* 


Scales In the 1930s In the 1960s 

AvsA  BvsB AvsB AvsA  BvsB AvsB 
BIC vs TOC -.04 -.04 —.06 .00 —05 —04 
BIC vs WAR —14 -.14 -.09 .00 -.01 —.06 
EVO vs CAP .06 .05 .03 -.09 —.02 -.04 
EVO vs TOC -.07 -.08 — 00 —.11 EAR —15 
EVO vs WAR —.07 .10 —.06 —.03 -.07 -43 

Factor I (Religionism) vs Factor III (Nationalism) 
GOD vs LAW .26 18 Ad 23 : 15. .20 
GOD vs PAT 24 .26 23 21 a7. 22 
GOD vs CEN .28 27 323 .28 27 26 
GOD vs COM —22 —.28 -27 — 24 —.22 —.24 
BIC vs LAW —.02 —.01 .04 —.08 —.08 —.06 
BIC vs PAT —.07 -.11 -.09 —.05 -.09 —.08 
BIC vs CEN —.09 -.18 —18 —.22 -.19 — 20 
BIC vs COM .08 13 -10 -06 09 .06 
EVO vs LAW —14 —.07 —.07 —18 -.17 -.18 
EVO vs PAT -17 —20 -.17 —16 —16 -.17 
EVO vs CEN -.19 -.26 —25 KEE -22 -.20 
EVO vs COM 23 24 -25 .22 423 22 
Factor II (Humanitarianism) vs Factor III (Nationalism) 
CAP vs LAW -10 117 .07 .09 Di 43 
CAP vs PAT 6 19 19 Jb 27 14 
CAP vs CEN .06 .08 .03 16 4 16 
CAP vs COM -.19 -.25 —.26 -.17 -.17 —18 
TOC vs LAW 18 18 16 09 14 A6 
TOC vs PAT 30 24 ER 12 09 ll 
TOC vs CEN 10 04 -10 07 09 07 
TOC vs COM —.25 —24 Së — 19 —15 —.18 
WAR vs LAW 04 06 —.02 12 16 10 
WAR vs PAT 18 dë JI 17 24 21 
WAR vs CEN 00 04 02 12 a5 14 
WAR vs COM —.06 —.09 —12 —13 —18 —14 
Code.—GOD = Bclicf in the reality of God; = 


= Attitude toward evolution; CAP — Attitude toward e ital ishment; = At 

titude toward the treatment of criminals; WAR = Attitude toward AE, 

= Attitude toward censorship; 

*N = 462, 643, or 1471. for the correlations in the 1960s, N — 1471; for the correla- 
fini ; 


eles or the scales de ining Factor III (Nationalism) ; otherwise, 


Of the 190 correlations 9 changed sign: two in the Column 1— Column 4 
series of comparisons (God vs war: from —.06 to 08; ev 
ishment: from .06 to —.09); three in the Column 2 
parisons (birth control vs capital punishment: 
capiral punishment: from .05 


olution vs capital pun- 
—Column 5 series of com- 
from —.02 to -04; evolution vs 


to —.02; evolution vs war: from .10 to —.07); 
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and four in the Column 3—Column 6 series of comparisons (birth control vs 
capital punishment: from —.02 to .02; evolution vs capital punishment: from 
.03 to —.04; birth control vs law: from .04 to —.06; war vs law: from —.02 
to.10). For the preceding comparisons, the absolute differences range from .04 
to .15 and have a median value of .12. Nor one involves a within-factor com- 
parison. One may conclude that scale intercorrelations show little change over 
the period under study. 
Factor Loadings 

Table 2 shows the factor loadings for the two series of analyses: Columns 
1 to 6 give the unrotated orthogonal loadings; Columns 7 to 12 give the principal 
(ie, within-factor) rotated oblique loadings. 


TABLE 2 
FACTOR LOADINGS: ORTHOGONAL* AND ROTATEDf 


Scale Orthogonal loadings Rotated loadings 


Factor I Factor II Factor III Factor I Factor II Factor III 
30s 60s 30s 60s 30s 60s 30s 60s 30s 60s 30s 60s 


Factor I (Religionism) 
24 68 


GOD A 49 .51 A4 .33 EAR 59 
GOD B 50 45 48 34 27 A 
BIC A -36 25 -45 —22 —45 27 -57 -33 
BIC B ag —24 —42 -.22 -38 -19 
EVO A ag —48 -—49 —25 -44 .27 -.78 —56 
EVO B —64 —48 -49 —30 —46 -.26 

] Factor II (Humanitarianism) 
CAP A ~49 -44 52 58 Al -.11 ep .65 
CAP B —48 Ai .53 .57 -33 .04 
TOC A —30 —36 20 .42 -.23 -.02 59 .53 
TOC B -36 -40 53 447 =.29 16 
WAR A 226-28 336. 9 36. 49 44 .29 
WAR B 419-36 24 14 —31 —19 

Factor III (Nationalism) 

LAW A 47 43 27 A4 30 14 53 30 
LAW B 37 42 32 06 33 M 
PAT À 48 48 -.02 10 JD 44 50 46 
PAT B 46 .50 —05 .07 .08 A0 
CEN A 554 46 43 13 34-07 58 19 
CEN B 54 45 46 13 36 —07 
COM A -1$2 —46 -26-01 —28 —15 a6 32 
COM B 159 —49 -26 -.06 -.29 -14 


*GOD = God; BIC = Birth control; EVO = Evolution; CAP = Capital punishment; 
TOC — Treatment of criminals; WAR = War; LAW = Law; PAT = Patriotism; CEN 
= Censorship; COM = Communism. . f 

trie i thor carried through (1) one series of analyses based 
+For each time period, the autho WO pibeeR ci phai ag qon 


data for the A forms of the attitude scales; E i ` 
forms; and (3) a third, based upon data for composite scores, i.e., for attitude scores de- 
rived from each $'s responses to the items in Form A and in Form B. Because the results 


for the third of the aforementioned series of analyses are so similar to those of the first 
two, there is no point in reproducing them. The rotated loadings cited in Columns 7 to 


12 arc mcan loadings bascd upon those obtained from the aforementioned series (1) and 


(25. 
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Disregarding sign, the median orthogonal loading on Factor I (Religionism ) 
in the second series of analyses is .05 less (ie, closer to zero) than it is in the 
first (Column 2 vs Column 1); for Factor II (Humanitarianism), it is .20 less 
(Column 4 vs Column 3); for Factor III (Nationalism), it is .17 less (Column 
6 vs Column 5). 

Ten loadings—two for Factor II (Humanitarianism); eight for Factor III 
(Nationalism )—are changed in sign: namely, those for Patriotism A (from 
—.02 to .10) and Patriotism B (from —.05 to .07); also, those for God A 
(from .24 to —.13), Birth Control A (from —.45 to .27), Evolution A (from 
—.44 to .27), Capital Punishment B (from —.33 to .04), Treatment of Crim- 
inals B (from —.29 to .16); War A (from —.36 to .13), Censorship A (from 
24 to —.07), and Censorship B (from .36 to —.07). Only the last two of 
the foregoing are within-factor comparisons. 

Median differences for the rotated oblique-factor loadings are .22, for 
Factor I (Religionism); .06, for Factor II (Humanitarianism); and .28, for 
Factor III (Nationalism). In each case the trend is toward zero and implies— 
particularly for Factors I and III (Religionism and Nationalism )—some lessen- 
ing of the power to provide operational definition of the general factor. One 
concludes the later-period primary factors (while recognizably the same as those 
of the earlier period) hang together more loosely than those in the earlier time 
period. One may also conclude the specific scales in the later time period con- 
tribute to each appropriate general factor less explainable variance than they 
did in the earlier time period. This is particularly true for Factors I and III 
(Religionism and Nationalism) ; perhaps, not for Factor II ( Humanitarianism). 
Communalities 


Table 3 shows the communalities for each o 
view: Columns 1 and 2 
4, for the later. 


f the time periods under re- 
give the results for the earlier period; Columns 3 and 
For each series of analyses, the author bypassed the coefficients 
representing Form A-Form B reliabilities and entered as each diagonal-cell value 
(in the initial correlation matrix) the highest remaining row-column correla- 
tion; then, after extracting three factors, repeated the entire process a total of 
three times—until the communalities computed after factor extraction differed 
insignificantly from communalities estimated prior to factor extraction. 


As the reader can see, in three instances (out of 20) the estimated com- 
munalities in the later period are lar 


ger than those in the earlier period (War 
B changed from .19 to .21; 


Patriotism A changed from .33 to AO; Patriotism B 
changed from .29 to 201. In six instances (two of which, showing a difference 
of .01, should be ignored) the computed communalities in the 1 
than those in the 1930s (Capital Punishment A 
Punishment B changed from .45 to 
-39 to 40—so, ignore it; War B ch 
tism A changed from .31 to A 


960s are larger 
changed from .46 to .54; Capital 
^49; Treatment of Criminals B changed from 
anged from .19 to -18—so, ignore it; Patrio- 
4; and Patriotism B changed from .26 to 42). 
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TABLE 3 
COMMUNALITIES: ESTIMATED AND COMPUTED* 
Scales In the 1930s In the 1960s 
Estimated Computed Estimated Computed 
Factor I (Religionism) 
GOD A 44 44 38 39 
GOD B 49 50 33 35 
BIC A 36 34 A8 18 
BIC B 32 132 dëi 45 
EVO A Kid 57 37 36 
EVO B 64 64 37 39 
Factor II (Humanitarianism ) 
CAP A 50 46 53 54 
CAP B 49 AS A7 49 
TOC A 34 32 31 30 
TOC B Al 39 38 40 
WAR A 2 22 1S 13 
WAR B 19 18 b .19 
Factor III (Nationalism) 
LAW A 37 32 .24 323 
LAW B 29 26 20 19 
PAT A 33 31 40 ET! 
PAT B 29 26 39 42 
CEN A 32 36 25 24 
CEN. B 24 38 28 26 
COM A ET! 36 25 24 
COM B A5 46 25 Es 
© = Evolution, CAP = Capital punishment; 


` = -BIC — Birth control; EV 
*GOD = God; BIC = Birth o ^^ War; LAW = Law; PAT = Patriotism; CEN 


TOC — Treatment of criminals; WAR = 
= Ste COM — Communism; A, B = forms. 


In the 1960s Factors I and III (Religionism and Nationalism) show less 
e 1930s (but they retain power) to represent their 

Mean computed communalities drop from .47 to 
31 for Factor I ( Religionism); from .34 to 28, for Factor III (Nationalism). 


Factor II (Humanitarianism) seems just as potent in the later-time period as 
it did in the earlier-time period. In each period its computed communality 


power than they did in th 
more specific counterparts. 


equals .34. 

Factor Structure PRAGA " 
and H ( Religionism and Humanitarianism) —see Fig. l—are 
oth time periods. The position of each specific scale in 
s it was in the first time period that any 


Factors I 


nearly orthogonal in b 
the later period is so nearly the same a 
difference almost pales into insignificance. A l 

Factors Il and II (Humanitarianism and Nationalism ) —see Fig. Jaré 
oblique with respect to each other, and their angular separation in the later 
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Fic. 1. Factor I (Religionism) and Factor II (Humanitarianism). Solid circles 
indicate results for the 1930s; open circles, for the 1960s. 


Us 


Fic. 2. 


Factor II ( Humanitarianism) and Factor III (Nationalism). Solid circles 
indicate result 


s for the 1930s; open circles, for the 1960s. 


period is the same as it was in the early period. Despite the foregoing, Factor 
II (Humanitarianism ) contributes in the later time period less than it did in the 
earlier period to the explainable variance of attitudes toward war. 

Factors I and III (Religionism and Nationalism 
with respect to one another in both time periods, 
less (therefore, the interfactor correlation is great 
the earlier. If the reader can visualize 
period he can see that one w 


)—see Fig. 3—are oblique 
but the angular separation is 
er) in the later time than in 
Fig. 3 without the results for the earlier 


ould probably argue for ove factor (not two) and 
for a factor on which attitudes favorable to belief in the reality of God and 
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Fic. 3. Factor | (Religionism ) and Factor III (Nationalism). Solid circles indi- 
cate results for the 1930s; open circles, for the 1960s. 


law, and patriotism have positive loadings; and atti- 
communism, evolution, and birth control have 
Eysenck's tender-toughminded variable (Eysenck, 


favorable to censorship, 
tudes favorable to belief in 
negative loadings—possibly, 


1953). 


In 1952, in his book on Personality measurement (pp. 18-19), the author 


described five levels: (0; 1,223) 4) of a specificity-generality continuum. On 
that continuum, Eysenck's tender-toughminded variable is a Level 4 syndrome, 
ie, a grouping of primary-level factors (Level 3 constellations). The primary 
t a reclustering of Level 2 abstractions, i.e. scores on multi-item 
entories). These, in turn, represent summaries of 
es to individual items (Level 1 responses). Level 
made in a specific situation" (Ferguson, 1952, p. 
ny of the analyses covered in this paper. 

thor concludes it useful to retain the con- 
d Nationalism as Level 5 variables on 
it does seem (in 1973) that their 
bles was greater in the 1930s than 


factors represen 
attitude scales (or trait inv 
Level 1 responses, i.€., respons 
0, "a behavioral response ` - - 
18) is not, of course, represented in a 

In view of the foregoing, the au 
cepts of primary factors of Religionism an 
a specificity-generality continuum; however, 
usefulness as independent (explanatory) varia 


it was in the late 19605. 
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Measuring Attitudes Across Cultures: 
A Factor Analysis of the Replies of 
Japanese Judges to Eysenck's Inventory 


of Conservative-Progressive Ideology' 


JAMES ALLEN DATOR 


Recognizing the necessity of cross-cultural comparison was at 
one time fundamental to most social research, but until recently, 
behavioral scientists have neglected this and instead concen- 
trated almost exclusively on the development and testing of hy- 
potheses within a single country, notwithstanding the endeavors 
of students of "comparative government." es 
Only recently have problems of cross-cultural generalization 
begun to be faced squarely again) The difficulties of genuine 
cross-cultural research are manifold. In this paper we deal with 
only one of the most perplexing aspects—stimulus (question- 
naire, attitude-measurement) construction—and Se ask: 
“Can an attitude inventory, developed in England’ and apparently 
used successfully in England, Germany, Sweden," and the United 
States, be applied in the measurement of the pie d ide- 
ology of Japanese Supreme Court and High ewe S = 
In attempting to develop à scientific study o Balle, we 
ably seek to determine common patterns of political at- 
as behavior, and institutions. At least we look for ae 
dized criteria which can be applied in measuring precisely 
e differences and similarities 1n attitudes, behavior, and 


institutions We actually observe. 
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One of the most popular notions that political scientists and 
other political commentators have used in describing and an- 
alyzing political phenomena in the United States and in other 
countries is that of the attitude continuum labeled liberal (or 
Progressive, or radical) and conservative. Many inventories at- 
tempting to measure this dimension in the United States and else- 
where have been constructed, and one of the most widely used 
is that developed by the British psychologist, Hans Eysenck.? 

Eysenck has posited a four-step hierarchical model of at- 
titude organization. At the lowest level he spoke of specific 
opinions: "opinions which are not related in any way to other 
opinions . . . and which are not reproducible in the sense that 
if the same or a similar question were asked again under different 
circumstances, the answer might be different. Such opinions do 
not go beyond themselves and they do not throw any light. .. 
on the personalities or on the ideologies of the people holding 
them.”?° 

At the next higher level Eysenck described “opinions which 
are reproducible and which form a relatively constant part of an 
individual's make-up. "1 These he called habitual opinions. The 
third level he designated attitudes, the term he gave to “a large 
number of . . . opinions on the same issue which in combina- 
tion define [one’s] attitudes toward that issue.”!? The example he 
gave was of opinions which he labeled anti-Semitic. 

“But,” Eysenck further observed, “even attitudes of this kind 
are not independent. . ` Attitudes themselves are correlated 
and give rise to what might be called super-attitudes or ide- 
ologies."! 


This then is Eysenck's model of attitude organization: '* 


IDEOLOGY (Conservatism) 

rtl (Anti-Semitic) 
HABITUAL OPINIONS (“Jews are inferior.") 
geren, 


(“Finkelstein is a dirty Jew!") 


Eysenck further points out that different types of measure- 
ment are suitable for these different levels of organization: public 
Opinion polls generally tap the habitual opinion level; unidi- 
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mensional, linear scales measure attitudes; while factor analysis 
and other more complex statistical procedures are appropriate for 
the measurement of ideologies.” 

The question of whether or not specific opinions cluster suf- 
ficiently to be described as attitudes, and whether attitudes in turn 
should be called ideologies, can be resolved empirically. One 
he construction of inventories (i.e. sets of 
hich are presumed to deal with the same 
which are administered to respondents 
disagreement with the statements. The 


responses are then measured by appropriate statistical tests of the 
amount of intercorrelation among the opinions which leads to 
inferences about the attitudes of the respondents. 


technique involves t 
opinion-statements W 
attitude and/or ideology) 
who express agreement or 


EYSENCK’S ORIGINAL Two-FACTOR PATTERN 


Eysenck followed such a procedure in developing and testing a 
forty-item inventory which he considered to be a measure of 
radicalism or conservatism.'^ He constructed his inventory by sur- 
veying earlier pre-mid-1940's) attitudinal research, selecting 
appropriate items from these studies, and then adding other items 
of his own that he deemed significant and timely. Respondents 
were asked to indicate (by a Likert scale) whether they strongly 
approved of the statement, approved on the whole, disapproved 
on the whole, or strongly disapproved. Indecision and non-re- 
sponse were assigned neutral weights of zero. The respondents 
were also asked to provide certain demographic information con- 
cerning their sex, age: profession, income, education, and political 


party affiliation. 
The inventory was 


of London, extension stu 


administered to students at the University 
dents, and to their friends, and 750 re- 


cted from middle-class subjects divided equally 
e aetna Liberal, and Socialist party supporters.'* 
These 750 replies. when scored and factor-analyzed, were found 
to load most highly on two unrotated factors, the first of which 
Eysenck identified as radical-conservative and second as tough- 


: 20 
inded and tender-minded. l 
i o interest here does not lie—as well it might—in a com- 
ed he factor loadings of the re- 


i f t 
umerical values O S 
en ose of his German, 


n k's British respondents with th 


plies of Eysenc 
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Nagel’s American, and my Japanese subjects. Indeed, were we 
to compare the specific factor loadings on the first two factors 
for each of the groups for whom we have data, we would see very 
great discrepancies. Rather, we are interested—as was Eysenck 
himself—with the pattern which results when the first two factors 
are plotted in two-dimensional space. The assumption here is 
that such a method results in better comprehension of the ideo- 
logical configuration of the respondents than does reliance upon 
the loadings of any single item or factor alone. For all subjects, 
the first two factors accounted for significantly more of the var- 
iance than did a combination of any other two factors, and, as I 
shall seek to demonstrate, the pattern of the first two factors in 


TABLE 4.1 Item Loadings of the First Two Factors for Five Groups of 
Respondents 


Eysenck Eysenck Nagel Tanaka Dator 
Item British German Judge Japan Judge 
Factor I 
1 47 —35 42 —51 51 
2 —33 30 —54 44 —10 
3 51 —60 02 —52 33 
4 —57 57 —52 23 —16 
5 —62 16 —44 05 —38 
6 —53 — —47 — —22 
7 —13 36 —12 42 24 
8 —22 21 —45 31 —38 
9 —68 90 —29 66 —60 
10 45 —62 19 —49 57 
11 46 —20 47 —42 30 
12 50 —57 29 —45 35 
13 —30 35 —31 49 —11 
14 —46 42 —55 29 39 
15 72 —64 30 —55 27 
16 47 —36 16 —61 58 
17 —53 33 —46 21 05 
is 41 —54 23 37 29 
19 23 —50 —17 —40 56 
20 35 —70 17 68 41 
21 —29 44 11 64 —38 
22 36 —33 15 12 St 
23 —60 70 —51 17 —54 


N 
& 
N 
| 
D 
a 
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Factor II 
i 32 06 51 -73 36 
15 06 05 44 58 
3 32 zi 26 —30 02 
4 =22 42 —02 31 56 
5 —23 24 —09 08 07 
6 49 — 40 — 37 
7 —27 —19 61 50 —32 
8 20 —16 10 —12 15 
9 01 -—21 12 75 50 
10 39 —28 35 —39 —15 
11 —65 52 —21 41 —02 
12 17 —05 29 —47 32 
13 —09 08 —04 67 —20 
14 47 =M 26 —35 23 
15 11 —04 21 51 06 
16 —34 21 27 38 —10 
17 56 —42 21 —31 20 
18 16 —19 17 37 35 
19 25 20 62 —63 34 
20 3 22 66 26 52 
21 E -12 02 mu 23 
22 —42 34 Se SS SC 
23 —20 16 09 on, 2n 
24 07 —02 Al SEN o 
each instance is sufficiently similar to Eysenck’s original pattern 
to encourage me to rest my analysis on the first two factors alone. 
and my study of Japanese 


of American judges, 
ysenck’s original items. Instead, 


presumably in order to have a 


Nagel’s study 
judges, did not use all forty of E 
Nagel selected twenty-four items, 


shorter questionnaire. 
As I shall show, Eysenck’s radical-conservative continuum 


seems to be composed of attitudes which cluster in eight sub- 
categories: 
Socialist Sympathy 


Pro-War 
Rehabilitation of Offenders 


Religious Sympathy 
Ethnocentrism 

Sexual Freedom 
Democratic Sympathy 
Male Superiority 


o 20 t0 RUD 
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Nagel chose twenty-four items (with some changes) from 
Eysenck’s inventory so that each of the eight sub-categories had 
three items each relating to it.” I adopted Nagel’s inventory, also 
making some changes that I felt the Japanese situation demanded. 

In the discussion to follow, including the presentation of 
Eysenck’s findings, I shall rely on the twenty-four Nagel items 
only. The items are given in Table 4.2 in an English back-trans- 
lation of the form I used on the Japanese judges. Eysenck’s origi- 
nal numbers for these items are given in parentheses. I shall refer 
to the items according to their numbers without parentheses in 
the discussion which follows, however, so care should be taken 
if reference is made to Eysenck’s studies. Also, since I will make 
considerable use of the clusters, I have chosen to display the 
items according to the eight sub-categories and not in simple 
numerical order, although this may cause some inconvenience to 
the reader in re-checking the exact wording of a specific item. 

Thus, using the loadings exactly as Eysenck reported them 
for his first two factors,” I have plotted the twenty-four items as 
shown in Figure 4.1. It will be seen that the items fall in neat 


TABLE 4.2 Back-Translation (from Japanese to English) of the Questionnaire 
Used for a Sample of Japanese Judges* 


Sexual Freedom 


14 (23). Divorce laws should be altered to make divorce harder [easier]. (C) 
17 (29). Men and women have the right to find out whether they are sexually 
suited before marriage (e.g. by companionate marriage). (L) 


22 (35). Birth control, except when medically indicated, should be made il- 
legal. (C) 


Religious Sympathy 

6 (9). Religious [Sunday]-observance is old-fashioned, and should cease to 
govern our behavior. (L) 

11 (16). Only by going back to religion can civilization hope to survive. (C) 


16 (28). It is right and proper that ethical [religious] education in schools 
should be compulsory. (C) 


Socialist Sympathy 


2 (2). Present laws favor the rich as against the poor. (L) 

9 (12). Ultimately, private property should be abolish 
cialism introduced. (L) 

15 (27). The nationalization of the great industries is likely to lead to ineffi- 
ciency, bureaucracy, and stagnation. (C) 


ed, and complete so- 
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Rehabilitation of Offenders 
4 (6). Our treatment of criminals is too harsh; we should try to cure, not to 
punish them. (L) 
18 (30). The principle “It is bad to pamper your child” [Spare the rod and 
spoil the child] has much truth in it, and should govern our meth- 
ods of bringing up children. (C) 
23 (36). The death penalty is barbaric, and should be abolished. (L) 


Democratic Sympathy 
8 (11). Unrestricted freedom of discussion on every topic is desirable in the 
press, in literature, on the stage, etc. (L) 
13 (20). There should be far more controversial and political discussion over 


the radio and television. (L) 
24 (40). Only people with a definite minimum of intelligence and education 


should be allowed to vote. (C) 


Pro-War 
3 (3). War is inherent in human nature. (C) 
5 (8). In the interest of peace, we must give up part of our national sover- 


eignty. (L) 
10 (13). A person who refuses to defend his country cannot be called a pa- 
triot. [Conscientious objectors are traitors to their country, and 


should be treated accordingly.] (C) 


Ethnocentrism 
1 (1). Koreans [Coloured people] are innately inferior to 


people]. (C) 
12 (17). Marriages between Japanese [white] and Koreans [coloured people] 


should be strongly discouraged. (C) 
20 (33). Foreigners [The Jews] have too muc. 
country. (C) 


Japanese [white 


h power and influence in this 


Male Superiority 
7 (10). It is right [wrong] that men should be permitted greater sexual free- 
dom than women by society. (C) 
19 (31). Women are not the equals of men in intelligence, organizing ability, 
etc. (C) 
21 (34). Differences in pay betwee 
should be abolished. (L) 


n men and women doing the same work 


are the language of Eysenck's original inventory. The 
following the items. denote their presumed direction- 
On Item 7, the direction is L for Eysenck; on 
ysenck and Nagel. 


* The bracketed words 
symbols in parentheses, 
ality. liberal or conservative. 
Item 14, the direction is L for both E 


uadrants which from now on I will refer to, in 
tion from upper right to upper left, lower 


drants I, II, III, and IV respectively. 
e items on the right of the vertical 


clusters into four q 
counter-clockwise posi 
left, and lower right, as qua 

First we note that all of th 
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24 items 
Unrotated factors I and IT : 
N=750 ne 
Ex TOUGH-MINDED 
*17 Pre-marital sex 
Religion 


old-fashioned °* — «14 Divorce easier 


*10 C.O'5s traitors 
Negroes inferior 1e « 3 Warinherent 


219 920 Jews too influential 


Free speech 8e eene marry Negro 
Laws favor rich 2 Spare rod, spoil child DP 
SS 24 Nationalization 
Peer Only intellgent voie inefficient 
PROGRESSIVE *21Equal pay for men and women CONSERVATIVE 
I- * 13 More controversy E 


23 Abolish death penalty 
ze" «4 Cure criminals 
Give up si 
sovereignty No double 


standard Religious education 16 e 


»22 Birth control illegal 


*11 Go back to religion 


TENDER-MINDED 
g= 


FIGURE 4.1 Eysenck's British Subjects 


axis, whether in quadrants I or IV, are “conservative” items, while 
all to the left are “progressive” (I shall generally use these terms 
throughout, though Eysenck prefers “radical” and Nagel uses 
“liberal”. Thus the horizontal axis, which is Factor I, can clearly 
be labeled, from left to right, progressive-conservative. Eysenck 
names the vertical axis, or Factor II, tough-minded (at the top) 
and tender-minded (bottom), though he admits that "other inter- 
pretations of this . . . factor are of course possible. One set of 
opinions appears to be dominated by ethical, moralistic, super- 
ego, altruistic values; the other by realistic, worldly, egoistic 
values.” 

Eysenck thus concludes that the items in quadrant I charac- 
terize tough-minded conservatives: in II, tough-minded progres- 
sives; in III, tender-minded Progressives; and in IV, tender- 
minded conservatives; and he finds that this clustering and 
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identification are indeed a meaningful separation of political types 
in the real world.” 

By reversing the signs of the two factors loadings for eight 
items (5, 6, 7, 15, 18, 21, 22, and 24) the eight sub-categories 
of progressivism-conservatism referred to above are shown more 
clearly because all items within each cluster are given common 
directionality. The results of this are shown in Figure 4.2, the 
numbers underlined being the reversed items. 


EYSENCK’S REPLICATION IN SWEDEN AND GERMANY 


Eysenck apparently supervised the replication of his study in at 
least three other countries: Sweden, Germany, and the United 
States.” His report of the Swedish results does not include a factor 
analysis, so they cannot be compared in this way with his Brit- 
ish subjects, but he does report that a Swedish scholar, Husen, 
correlated each item with Eysenck’s Factors I and II scores and 


24 items, 8 reversed 
Unrotated factors I and II 
N- 750 


Sex and the family 


Male superiority 
Democratic si: 
sympathy 


*12-. Ethnocentrism 


Rehabilitation of offenders 


FIGURE 4.2 Eysenck’s British Subjects 
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23 items, 7 reversed 
Unrotated factors I and IT 
N= 263 


p 


Male superiority £ 


p 


, Rehabilitation 
of offenders 


FIGURE 4.3 Eysenck's German Subjects 


found that they all had the same signs that Eysenck's British 
scores did. He concluded that the correspondence of the two re- 
sults was statistically significant.” 

A fuller report was made by Eysenck of the results of a 
study of 263 middle- and working-class Germans in and near 
Hamburg, and the loadings of twenty-three of the twenty-four 
items we are interested in were given for the first two factors (ap- 
parently item 6, “Sunday observance is old-fashioned . . .” was 
not included). The representation of these two factors, with the 
signs of all but seven of the factor loadings reversed so as to 
place conservative responses on the right and the progressive on 
the left while the rest remained unchanged to highlight the pat- 
terning of the clusters, is given in Figure 4.3. While the corre- 
spondence between Eysenck’s British and German patterns is 
very close, still we see that the clustering is not nearly as “neat” 
for the Germans as it was for the British. Since our interest here is 
primarily with the Japanese data, I shall refrain from commenting 
on the specific variations found, and simply note that they exist 
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and that they may be due in no small measure simply to linguistic 
(stimulus) differences. I shall amplify this last point below. 


FACTOR PATTERN OF NAGEL’S AMERICAN JUDGES 


The American political scientist Stuart Nagel in 1960 mailed a 
twenty-four item inventory, adapted from Eysenck’s, to all 313 
state and federal Supreme Court judges who were serving in 
1955. One-hundred and eighteen usable responses were returned. 
In order to make the inventory more applicable for the 
American situation, the wording of five items was changed: 


Item 7. “It is wrong that men . . .” was changed to "it is 
right . . ." Thus, we should expect to have to reverse the factor 


loading of this item to keep it in its original cluster. 


Item 9. The sentence was entirely changed from a reference 
to socialism to read instead: "More collectivism, like the TVA, 
should be introduced into our society." This American version 
would seem to be decidedly less extreme than Eysenck's wording, 
but the item should be found in the same cluster for both groups. 


Item 15. This was changed from reading, “nationalization of 
the great industries," in Eysenck's form to, “nationalization of 
any industry," in Nagel's. We would not expect the item to be 
located in a significantly different position because of this. 


D 


Item 16. This was altered from a simple reference to “re- 
ligious education” to “non-sectarian religious education.” I ex- 
pect no cluster change. 

Item 17. Finally, the phrase, “e.g, by companionate marriage,” 
was eliminated from Nagel’s inventory, thereby perhaps having 
the effect of increasing the assumption that the statement referred 
to irresponsible pre-marital sexual intercourse rather than to the 
more restrained relationship implied by “companionate mar- 
? I am less certain how this should affect the position of 


riage. 
e I doubt there should be a change. 


the item, but 


The question can legitimately be asked whether or not Na- 
gel’s inventory is identical to Eysenck’s and whether some varia- 
tion between the replies of the British and American respondents 
should be attributed to actual ideological pattern differences be- 
tween them, or to differences in the inventories. 
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Eysenck’s inventory had forty items and Nagel’s but twenty- 
four. While the shorter form might have heightened the return 
rate for Nagel’s judges, did it have any effect on the replies 
themselves? If the length of the inventory is unrelated to the pat- 
terning of the answers, why did Nagel choose three items from 
each of the eight sub-groups of liberalism-conservatism, and not 
(more simply) one or two? 

Nagel’s inventory followed the same item order as Eysenck’s, 
but excluded sixteen items. What effect does item order have 
on the pattern of replies, especially considering the (perhaps) 
threatening nature of the first item (colored people are inferior)? 
Does the inclusion or exclusion of the sixteen items affect the 
pattern of replies? Should the order of the twenty-four items have 
been randomized on the inventories to control for this? Should 
Nagel have done so even though Eysenck did not? 

To what extent are Nagel’s item wording changes neces- 
sary, desirable, or harmful? Do they result in items which are 
more similar because of cultural differences than they would 
have been if they had not been changed? On the other hand, are 
there some other items that should have been altered? Consider 
item six. What does “Sunday observance” mean to an American? 
Does it mean the same for a British citizen? 

Are there some items that are only of marginal significance 
to conservatism-liberalism in the United States, however impor- 
tant they might be in England, and are some crucial items (e.g. 
states’ rights) omitted? If so, would it have been better, worse, or 
of no consequence if Nagel had added specifically appropriate 
items? 

There are other things as well which can be suggested as 
having an effect on the replies of the American respondents suffi- 
cient to alter their pattern without there in fact being a basic 
ideological difference between the same two groups. Sampling, as 
I suggested, could be one. Eysenck’s subjects were university and 
extension students (and their friends) who personally were ad- 
ministered the inventory. Nagel mailed his inventory to the 
American judges, and only about 38 per cent returned usable 
responses. Are we safe in making statements about American 
judges generally on the basis of these returns? Of course, Nagel 
uses the replies of the American judges not so much for this pur- 
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24 items, 7 reversed 
Unrotated factors I and H 
N=101 


Equality of 
the sexes 


Sex and the family 


Rehabilitation 
of offenders 


Ficure 4.4 Nagel's American Judges 


pose, but rather to show that a judge’s position on the inventory 
as either a liberal or a conservative correlates significantly with 
his judicial decisions in criminal, business regulation, motor ve- 
hicle accident, and employee compensation cases.” Nonetheless, 
other readers are strongly tempted to generalize from Nagel’s 
data to the ideology of American judges. 

Figure 4.4 shows the pattern of responses for Nagel’s Amer- 
ican judges, and is derived by plotting the items, according to 
their loadings (items 5, 6, 15, 18, 21, 22, and 24 were reversed) 
on the first two (of nine) factors as determined by my own factor 
analysis of Nagel’s data.” 

Recall that the wording of three of Nagel’s items (15, 16, 
and 17) differed somewhat from Eysenck’s; in one (9) Nagel 
used an entirely new sentence; and in another (7), the direction 
of the sentence was completely reversed. Yet, in spite of these 
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changes, there is a relatively stable pattern of replies. The Male 
Superiority cluster altered its quadrant location from I to II. 
Items in the Democratic Sympathy, Rehabilitation of Offenders, 
Male Superiority, and Religious Sympathy clusters are rather 
widely separated, but we conclude that the modified Eysenck in- 
ventory measures substantially the same major dimensions for 
the British, German, and American respondents, though the 
clustering of items in the sub-categories is not as tight for the 
German and American respondents as it was for the original 
British subjects. 

The variations can be explained in a number of ways. Al- 
terations in the wording of the items may account for some. Dif- 
ferences in the sampling procedure and in the mere number and 
type of subjects themselves may account for others. The passage 
of time (Eysenck’s British and German data were gathered in 
the late 1940’s, Nagel’s in 1960) may account for yet more. And 
finally, the pattern differences may be due to actual differences 
in the arrangement of ideological space among the various 
groups. 


FACTOR PATTERN OF A JAPANESE SAMPLE 


Eysenck’s inventory has been used twice in Japan. It was admin- 
istered to a mixed group of 355 Japanese university students, 
their relatives, labor union representatives, and Christian women 29 
The forty-item inventory was directly translated, save for one 
statement that was omitted (our item 6) concerning Sunday ob- 
servance. A few of the items were also considerably altered, but 
of the twenty-four which Nagel selected, only two were modified: 
Item 10, concerning conscientious objection, was rejected and a 
statement favoring the rearmament of Japan was inserted, and 
item 20 was changed from one referring to “Jews” having too 
much power to “America” (not Americans). The rest of the 
twenty-four items were not altered, thus leaving such statements 
as “colored people are inferior to white people” to perplex the 
Japanese who, while vaguely recognizing that they are “colored,” 
generally consider themselves to be a superior people 2 

Figure 4.5 shows the loadings on the two factors of the J apa- 
nese subjects, with the signs of all items but 5, 7, 15, 18, 21 x22, 
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23 items, 7 reversed 
Unrotated factors I and IT 
N=355 


Ethnocentrism 


superiority ae 


No equal pay 
for men and women 


Ficure 4.5 Tanaka and Matsuyama's Japanese Subjects 


and 24 reversed as in the case of the Germans to place the con- 
servative replies on the right and to clarify the clusters. We ob- 
serve a cluster pattern which, in spite of considerable scattering, 
is still relatively similar to Eysenck's original. 

The change in wording of item 20 (“America” for “Jews”) 
has shifted that item radically. Item 21 is separated from the 
Male Superiority cluster and seems to be part of the Religious 
Sympathy cluster. Item 18 (“Spare the rod”) may also be a reli- 
gious item here, and item 22 (“Birth control is illegal”) may be 
part of the Rehabilitation of Offenders cluster. 


FACTOR PATTERN OF JAPANESE HicH Court JUDGES 


In 1964, while I was teaching in the College of Law and Politics 
of Rikkyo University, Tokyo, the students of my seminar in judi- 
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cial behavior and I translated the twenty-four items of Eysenck’s 
inventory which Nagel used and sent them to the fifteen Supreme 
Court and 193 High Court (Court of Appeals) judges who were 
on the Japanese bench in 1964.” 

The translation proved to be extremely difficult. A number 
of items (e.g. “Jews are too powerful in this country.”) were 
clearly inappropriate. Others (“Only persons with a minimum of 
education and intelligence should be allowed to vote.”) were 
argued by my Japanese colleagues as not being major aspects of 
conservatism-progressivism in Japan while important Japanese 
issues were omitted in Eysenck’s inventory. To translate the 
phrase, “Spare the rod and spoil the child,” directly into Japa- 
nese would have rendered it meaningless. Problems relating to 
the items (1 and 12), referring to colored and white people, 
have been mentioned. 

Our group spent days on the translation of each item, and 
we consulted a number of Japanese sociologists, psychologists, 
and political scientists? before deciding on what we felt was an 
“equivalent stimulus” (rather than direct) translation: 


We changed “colored people” to “Koreans” and “white peo- 
ple” to “Japanese” (1 and 12) in the belief that this is a similar, 
even if not identical, problem to the race question in the United 
States and England. We decided to replace "Jews" with “For- 
eigners” (20) for the same reason. 


Because Japan now has a very simple divorce procedure (con- 
siderably more liberal than any American state or England, we 
believe), we changed item 14 from making divorce “easier” to 
“harder.” 


We retained Nagel’s reversal of item 7, stating that greater 
male sex freedom was “right” rather than “wrong.” 


Because purely religious education in the schools has never 
been an issue while ethical education decidedly is, we replaced 
“religious” with “ethical” in item 16. Item 10 also was especially 
perplexing because Japan (as far as I can determine) has had 
nothing equivalent to conscientious objection to war as a recog- 
nized principle. (Tanaka and Matsuyama also had trouble with 
this item, and discarded it entirely in favor of an item stating 
that Japan should be rearmed.) We here said, roughly, “A per- 
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son who refuses to defend his country cannot be called a patriot,” 
which sounds rather weak thus stated in English, and certainly is 
less extreme than Eysenck’s item about conscientious objectors 
being traitors, but we felt it was the closest we could come, given 
the Japanese historical situation, and that it was superior to 
Tanaka and Matsuyama’s decision because it was somewhat 
closer to Eysenck’s item. 


We chose Eysenck’s version of item 9 because socialist sym- 
pathy is a viable political option in Japan, even though Nagel 
may have felt it was not in the United States. 


Deciding that “Sunday observance” in item 6 probably meant 
simply “religious observance” for most Americans and not what 
it signified for British citizens anyway, and noting that it was 
omitted from the German and the earlier Japanese translations, 
we decided that it would be tapping roughly the same dimension 
that it did in America if we substituted “religious” for “Sunday.” 


We adopted Nagel’s shortening of item 17 (pre-marital sex, 
omitting “companionate marriage") as well. 


Finally, we chose to substitute a different phrase in item 18. 
Rather than translating “spare the rod and spoil the child,” which 
apparently has no equivalent in Japanese, and hence does not 
have the epigrammatic quality it has in English, we chose another 
well-known Japanese saying which we felt was closest, though by 
no means identical because it lacked reference to physical punish- 
ment. This can rather inadequately be rendered in English as “it 
is bad to pamper your child." The term “pamper” is amaeru and 
we felt it was the best that could be done.** 


In sum, we altered the wording of seven items (1, 6, 10, 12, 
16, 18, 20), adopted Nagel’s alteration for two (7 and 17) and 
Eysenck’s rather than Nagel’s for two (9 and 15). I reversed 
one item (14), differently from both Eysenck and Nagel, and I 
retained Nagel’s reversal, from Eysenck, of another (7). The 
remaining twelve were left unchanged from the form used by both 
Eysenck and Nagel. It should be noted that we apparently had 
translation difficulties with two items, in spite of our pre-test pro- 
cedures: “birth control” was apparently interpreted by some Te- 
spondents as including abortion, while it was meant to designate 
only contraception. The word “controversial” also caused trou- 
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FIGURE 4.6 Dator's Japanese Judges 


ble in item 13, and more judges (23 per cent) omitted or de- 
clined to answer that item than any other, claiming they did not 
understand its meaning. 

Figure 4.6 shows the item distribution for the first two (of 
ten) factors which were derived when I factor analyzed the re- 
plies of all judges (N — 71) who omitted no more than five 
items (11 of the 82 judges who returned otherwise usable inven- 
tories were thus excluded from the analysis). 

Once again, in spite of certain item difficulties, we find a 
pattern which corresponds broadly with that encountered before. 
The Male Superiority cluster is modified with both item 7 
(changed from stating that the double standard is "wrong" to 
"right") and item 21 (“Abolish pay differences between men and 
women," having been reversed to indicate, do not abolish differ- 
ences) falling near the Religious Sympathy cluster as item 21 also 
did for Tanaka and Matsuyama's subjects. Save for item 18, the 
Rehabilitation of Offenders cluster has shifted from quadrant III 
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to II. The placement of the Sexual Freedom items is also quite 
different for the judges. The patterning of the other clusters is 
generally what we have encountered before. 

We conclude, then, that the Eysenck inventory of progres- 
sive-conservative ideology displays remarkable consistency over 
the four cultures where it has been used. For the British, Ger- 
man, American, and Japanese subjects (with but a few discrep- 
ancies) the items on the right of the figures (positioned in 
accordance with their factor loadings on the first two factors) are 
conservative while those on the left are progressive. 

Even more significantly, the eight sub-categories of progres- 
sive-conservative ideology also seem to be generally stable over 
the four cultures. The general positioning is indicated in Figure 
4.7. Ethnocentrism, Pro-war, and Male Superiority items cluster 
in quadrant I; Sexual Freedom in quadrant II; Socialist and 
Democratic Sympathy in quadrants II and III, Rehabilitation of 
Offenders in quadrant III, and Pro-religious Sympathy in quad- 


rant IV. 
The question does arise, nonetheless, whether or not it is 
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desirable to attempt to define different clusters of items for the 
Japanese judges than the eight derived from Eysenck’s subjects. 
It is possible that the items should be differently clustered to ex- 
plain better the components of progressivism-conservatism in a 
given country or for a given set of respondents. Recognizing this, 
I have reclustered the items for the Japanese judges in Figure 
4.8. 

We see first that agreement with items on the right of the 
vertical axis can be considered to indicate support for "tradi- 
tional" Japanese values while agreement with those on the left 
evidences adherence to “modern” or “Western” values. This, of 
course, is also consistent with a progressive-conservative identifi- 
cation. 

Concerning the naming of specific clusters, we see that the 
seven items in quadrant I might all be said to be tapping a “Su- 
periority” dimension, and that under that general label, we can 
discern Japanese Superiority (1, 12, 20), Male Superiority (14 


and 19), Intellectual Superiority (24), and Adult Superiority 
(18). 
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The five items in or near quadrant IV might be called Pro- 
religion and Traditional Ethics, while those in quadrant III, I 
feel, are best identified as Confused Item Wording. These were 
the two items about which many of the judges evidenced misun- 
derstanding. 

The six items farthest to the left all seem to be favoring 
Freedom and Equality, while both items 7 and 17, near the cen- 
ter of the figure, seem to indicate an Anti-Sex dimension. Finally, 
items 2 and 4, both falling near the vertical axis, appear to relate 
to the Status of Current Law. 

I feel that this re-clustering does not at all invalidate the 
earlier contention that the eight sub-categories found in Eysenck's 
analysis can also be said to be a part of progressive-conservative 
ideology in Japan. Indeed, I am struck by the relative immobility 
of the Ethnocentric, Religious, Pro-war, Socialist, and Demo- 
cratic clusters. Rather, because of differences in the wording of 
the items and the various subjects involved, we should expect 
some variation. The re-clustering of the items might help indicate 
more precisely just what these differences are and what, accord- 
ing to a culture-specific basis, they might mean. 

For the Japanese judges, I feel that the re-clustering indi- 
cates that the inventory taps Superiority-Equality and Pro-reli- 
gious dimensions as its dominant themes, with certain items (7 
and 17) indicating à negative evaluation of sex, and others (2 
and 4) the appropriateness of current Japanese law. 

That these are major dimensions of progressive-conservative 
( modern-traditional) ideology in Japanese culture, as far as an 

dees is concerned, is understandable. 


elite such as the Japanese ju 1 
As is well known, Japan is very much a status-oriented country, 


and several conservative-progressive inventories constructed by 
Japanese for use in Japan focus precisely on this fact.” It is of 
considerable significance that Eysenck’s inventory does include 
items which focus on superiority-inferiority v. equality in hu- 
man relations, and that the Japanese judges seemed to have re- 
sponded to it in this manner. [l| 

Second, the persistence of the Religious Sympathy cluster 
in all the cultures survey 
ing of the Japanese responses, 
The judges indicated greater re 


ed, and its dominance in our re-cluster- 
is a finding of unusual interest. 
ligious affiliation than is found in 
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the Japanese population generally. Yet, 61 per cent agreed that 
religion was old-fashioned, and but 41 per cent agreed that the 
only way civilization can be saved is by returning to religion (this 
latter is the lowest per cent of agreement of all the groups stud- 
ied). In many ways, Japan can be considered as a non-religious 
(not anti-religious) nation. 

Yet the Japanese, and especially the elites, are very much 
concerned with ethics. Ninety-six per cent of the judges agreed 
that ethical education in the public schools is necessary, and 
ethical education (which was banned by the Occupation and 
remained proscribed until the mid-1960's) has been re-intro- 
duced. More recently, the Ministry of Education has been urging 
that even more attention be devoted *to teaching of the funda- 
meníals necessary to develop moral responsibilities in children "7 

In addition, while most Japanese generally do not consider 
themselves to be members of any religious organization, the po- 
litical party which is well on its way to becoming the third largest 
party in Japan, the Komeito (Clean Government Party), is 
closely affiliated with and derives its intellectual, financial, and 
electoral support from the Soka Gakkai, a Nichiren-Buddhist 
group which is the largest religious organization in Japan. More- 
over, the government itself (or at least a major faction of the 
ruling Liberal Democratic Party) is moving to re-introduce some 
of the traditional religious symbols. Thus, Kigensetsu, the day 
when Japan was supposedly founded, has been reinstated as an 
official holiday. State support for Yasukuni and other important 
Shinto shrines is being seriously discussed by the government. 

These attempts to bring back religion and traditional ethics 
as conservative, governmentally manipulated institutions are, 
however, being staunchly resisted by the "progressive" elements 
of the Japanese population. We should not be surprised, there- 
fore, that the religious dimension has considerable importance 
as a factor in progressive-conservative ideology in Japan as else- 
where. 

Not only the revised item clustering but also the comments 
of the Japanese judges themselves?* lead us to conclude that at 
least two of the items (2 and 4) were viewed by the judges pri- 
marily as relating directly to their work as judges and as support- 
ers (or critics) of the law. It is very significant that the only 
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other group reported here for whom items 2 and 4 were found to 
lie together was that of Nagel’s American judges! It is not sur- 
prising that the judges of both cultures should view these items 
in a quite different way than would ordinary citizens. 

Finally, the history of Japanese adjudication relative to 
sex?? and the fact that only two of the Japanese judges agreed that 
pre-marital sexual relations were permissible while 87 per cent 
disagreed that men should be allowed greater sexual freedom 
than women, encourages us to identify these two items which fall 
nearest the center of the figure (7 and 17) as tapping an Anti- 
Sex dimension. Moreover, because of the judicial consensus 
against sexual activity, and the concentration of these items near 
the zero point on the figure, we conclude that pro-sex v. anti-sex 
— at least for the judges—is not a progressive-conservative prob- 
lem. Progressives and conservatives alike are opposed to sexual 


liberality. 


INVENTORY SCORES AND POLITICAL PARTY AFFILIATION OF 


JAPANESE JUDGES 
One of the reasons I chose Eysenck’s inventory was that it was 
essentially the same as Nagel's: I intended to see if a judge who 


held a "liberal" (or conservative) ideology tended to render a 
“liberal” (or conservative) judicial decision. Unfortunately, I am 
unable to find this out for two reasons. (1) Only two Japanese 
Supreme Court justices (both retired) returned completed in- 
ventories. True, one was à well-known liberal and the other a 
conservative, and they scored appropriately on Eysenck's inven- 
tory, but two justices do not substantiate a hypothesis. (2) Al- 
though Japanese high court decisions are reached by a multi- 
judge court, and the decisional vote distribution is a matter of 
public record, how each individual judge voted, is not. I tried 
through a number of different contacts to have this material made 
available to me, but I was unable to determine how individual 
judges voted on specific cases. Without examining split decisions 
on multi-judge courts, we cannot be sure whether a judge is 
being influenced by his ideology when he renders a liberal or 
conservative decision, or whether the facts of the case themselves 


are such. 
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FIGURE 4.9 Cumulative Scores and Political Party Affiliations 
of 71 Japanese Judges (Dichotomous Scoring) 
* Statistically significant at p <.01. 


Failing that, I fell back on Eysenck's original method. I 
divided the judges into two ideological groups according to three 
different scoring methods. The first method was (as Eysenck's) 
simply to assign a zero each time a judge either responded in a 
conservative direction to an item or omitted it, and 1 when he 
gave a progressive answer. Next the numbers were totaled and 
the judges were ranked from high to low. As a second method, I 
took into account the different intensities of agreement and dis- 
agreement by assigning 1 for a very conservative response, 2 for 
a simple conservative one, 3 for don't know or no answer, 4 for 
a simple progressive choice, and 5 for a very progressive one. 

Finally, following the method used by Nagel,“ I utilized the 
Japanese judges' item loadings on Factor I (the conservative-pro- 
gressive factor) to determine which items seemed to be most 
strongly progressive or conservative and which least so, in order 
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to allow those items which loaded higher to weigh more than 
those which loaded lower. Thus, for items 1, 9, 10, 16, 19, 21, 
23, and 24 I scored a very conservative response 1, conserva- 
tive 2, don’t know 5, progressive 8, and very progressive 9.“ For 
items 3, 5, 8, 11, 12, 14, 20, I scored, on the same basis, 2-3-4-7- 
8, and for the remaining nine I scored 3-4-5-6-7. 

The results are found in Figures 4.9, 4.10, and 4.11 re- 


spectively. We see that regardless of the scoring method, the 
hole were essentially conservative. Several 


"very conservative” end of the scale, and 
d. Most were on the conserva- 
(the vertical dotted line on 


Japanese judges as a w 
of them scored at the 
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the figures). 
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Ficure 4.11 Cumulative Scores and Political Party Affiliations 
of 63 Japanese Judges (Scored according to item factor loadings) 
* Statistically significant at p <.01. 


We do see confirmation, however, of my contention that 
the Eysenck inventory measures conservative-progressive ideol- 
ogy for the Japanese judges. I asked the judges to state their po- 
litical party preferences. Liberal Democrats (the ruling conserva- 
tive political party) were in the preponderance (40 per cent) and 
if we combine all judges who specifically mentioned that they 
had supported some progressive political party (Socialist, Social 
Democrat, or some combination with a left-wing party—none 
mentioned the Communist Party), 27 per cent can be classified 
as progressive party supporters (labeled on the figures as “So- 
cialist”). Thirty-three per cent of the judges either declined to 
name their party affiliation (17 per cent), said they did not vote 
(two gave this answer), or said they voted for various candidates 


without regard for their political party (14 per cent). We classi- 
fied these on the figures as “other.” 
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We then used a point biserial correlation to test the signifi- 
cance of the difference in the distribution of Liberal Democrats 
and Socialists on either side of the mid-point. The difference 
was significant beyond the .01 level for all three scoring methods. 

Thus we can see that regardless of the scoring method used 
to rank them, the supporters of the Liberal Democratic party 
were overwhelmingly conservative and the Socialist parties were 
progressive, while the “others” were spread throughout the scale. 

I conclude with some confidence, then, that by this test, the 
Eysenck inventory has validity in Japan as a measure of con- 


servative and progressive ideology. 


CONCLUSION 


In the preceding pages I sought to determine whether or not 
Eysenck’s inventory of conservative and progressive ideology, 
developed in the late 1940’s in England, could be used as a cur- 
rently valid instrument in Japan. I believe that it can. Similarities 
in the clusters of twenty-four of Eysenck’s original forty items 
for the first two factors lead me to conclude that the ideological 
space of progressivism-conservatism may be such that Eysenck’s 
inventory can be used in different countries and for different 


groups of persons. 


In addition to this factor pattern similarity, in the United 


States, England, and Japan, independent criteria (American 
judges’ decisions on certain types of cases, and both the British 
subjects’ and the Japanese judges political party affiliations) 
enable me to affirm that the inventory can be used as a satisfac- 
tory measure by which people can be (1) classified as either 
conservatives Or progressives, ( 2) ranked according to their de- 
gree of progressivism or conservatism, Or (3) perhaps even have 
their degree of conservatism-progressivism compared in absolute 
numerical terms with that of persons not only in their own but in 
other countries. i ! 

I did not undertake to demonstrate this latter function here. 


This will be the main task of a proposed multiple scalogram 


analysis: to decide whether or not it is possible to extract a set 
of temi: from the twenty-four that will scale satisfactorily for all 
respondents so that we can make meaningful absolute compari- 
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sons of their ideologies. At the present time, though I feel that for 
a one-sample case the inventory satisfactorily classifies persons as 
progressives or conservatives, and ranks them along a progressive- 
conservative continuum, I have no confidence that the inventory 
as it now stands can do so for persons from two or more inde- 
pendent groups. That is, though something can be said about 
item percentage differences or about variations in the total num- 
ber of conservative and progressive items chosen between groups, 
as both Nagel and I have done, I am reluctant to conclude, for 
example, that the Japanese judges are more or less conservative 
than the American judges, and am even less willing to declare 
how much more or less. But I feel we will eventually be able to 
undertake this kind of attitude measurement and comparison. 

In conclusion, one additional thing must be made clear. I 
am not contending that Eysenck’s inventory is the best possible 
one for cross-cultural purposes. I have not examined others in 
the detail I have this one. Neither am I contending that it is the 
best inventory for any one country. My Japanese colleagues were 
probably correct when they protested that inventories constructed 
specifically for Japan would be better for measuring conserva- 
tism-progressivism in that country. What I am urging is that, as a 
tried and proven instrument, this inventory be replicated in as 
many different countries and on as many different groups as pos- 
sible. Its success with judges seems demonstrated, and because of 
the advantages of small groups, public vote, and (often) public 
decision and explanation which the study of judicial behavior 
has, judicial behavior holds an especially privileged and obligated 
place in comparative political research. It seems to me, then, that 
it is primarily through the development, testing, and replication 
of measures cross-culturally that the excessively parochial, epi- 
sodic, and sterile tradition of political science can be overcome. 

While additional, locally relevant items may be included; 
while care must be taken in the translation of items; while we 
must not cling to the inventory after it, like all the tools of science, 
becomes obsolete or superseded; while all the true but perhaps 
needlessly inhibiting warnings about cross-cultural research need 
to be heard: I believe that priority should be given to truly com- 


parative judicial research and to the replication and improvement 
of proven instruments. 
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16. The following statement of Eysenck’s procedure is from Psychology of 
Politics, pp. 121-43. 


17. This is one way to construct an attitude inventory. For others, see Warren 
Torgerson, Theory and Methods of Scaling (New York: Wiley, 1958), Chap. 3; 
and Herbert McClosky, “Conservatism and Personality,” American Political 
Science Review, 52 (March 1958), 27-45. Rokeach, Open and Closed Mind, 
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found both for specific items and the attitude/ideological patterns. 


19. Eysenck justifies basing his analysis on unrotated rather than rotated fac- 
tors in his "Primary Social Attitudes: 1," pp. 62-64. The question of when, and 
by what method, to rotate is a thorny one and in my factor analysis of Nagel's 
American and my Japanese judges' replies, I found that utilization of the un- 
rotated factors was preferable to the orthogonal Varimax rotation solution I 
chose as part of my factoring routine. I do not know whether a different 
method of rotation—for example, an oblique rotation—would have resulted in 
a more interpretable rotated structure. The point of much of what follows, how- 
ever, in each instance based on unrotated factors, is to show the considerable 
similarity of the first two factors for all sets of respondents. On this basis alone, 
we feel Eysenck's argument is vindicated. 


20. In his "Primary Social Attitudes: 1," pp. 59 ff, Eysenck mentions third 
and fourth factors which he labels Feminism and Humanitarianism respectively, 
and an unspecified (though apparently there were Six, see p. 62) number of 
"doublet factors": "i.e, correlations between two statements too large to be 
accounted for by sampling errors." (Loc. cit.) Unrotated Factor I accounted for 
18 per cent of the variance, II for 8 per cent, III and IV had 2 per cent each, 
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own factor analyses of Nagel's American and my Japanese judges found this 
definitely to be the case. It was not always possible to decide upon a satisfactory 
identification of the rotated factors, however. The items which loaded highest 
on the second (of ten) rotated factors for our Japanese judges, for example, 
were 1, 12, and 20 (Koreans are inferior; Don't marry Koreans: and Foreigners 
have too much influence.) This is plainly an "ethnocentric" factor. Similarly, 
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items 6 (Religion is old-fashioned) and 11 (Go back to religion) and only 
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basis of F scale and similar studies (in "Primary Social Attitudes: Comparison," 
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27. The following questions will apply later to the Japanese version of Ey- 
senck's inventory, and will not be specifically repeated again. 

28. In addition to the “Off-the-Bench” article previously cited, see Nagel's 
articles, "Political Party Affiliation and Judges’ Decisions," American Political 
Science Review, 55 (December 1961) 843-50; "Ethnic Affiliation and Judicial 
Propensities,” Journal of Politics, 24 (February 1961), 92-110; “Judicial Back- 
grounds and Criminal Cases,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Po- 
lice Science, 53 (September 1962), 333-39; and "Testing Relations Between 
Judicial Characteristics and Judicial Decisions," Western Political Quarterly, 
15 (September 1962), 425-37. 

29. Judges with more than five Don't Know or No Answer responses were 
eliminated, hence N — 101. I wish to thank Professor Nagel for making his 
data cards available to me. 
30. Tanaka and Matsuyama, "Shakai-teki Taido no Sotteiron Kenkyu," pp. 


215-19. 
31. See Joichi Suetsuna. et al, Nihonjin no Kokuminsei [Japanese National 


Character] (Tokyo: Shiseido, 1961). English résumé, p. 27, and my discussion 
on this point in Dator. "Life History and Attitudes of Japanese Judges," pp. 


430 f. 

32. A detailed analys à 
Attitudes of Japanese Judges, 

33. I would like to thank Dean Tsun 
Kamishima. Masaaki Ikeda. Takao S 
Matsushita, all of Rikkyo University, 


is of the replies can be found in Dator, "Life History and 


pp. 420-35. 
ahiro Kikui, Professors Norio Ogata, Jiro 
awaki, Michitoshi Takabatake, and Paul 
and Joji Watanuki of Tokyo University, 
and Yasumasa Tanaka of Gakushuin University for their advice on the transla- 
tion and administration of the inventory. Members of the seminar on judicial 
behavior were Yutaka Ashino, Toshiro Baba, Satoshi Fujino, Yoshitake Maki, 
Noritaka Nemoto. and Toshiaki Yoshimoto. Special thanks are due to Mr. 
ked on the translation. The guidance of Dr. Roderick 


Yoshiaki Sakai who wor nsl 1 [ a 
uc Dosis then of International Christian University, is also gratefully ac- 
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knowledged. None of these people is in any way responsible for the errors in 
the inventory. 

For discussion on the techniques of translation, see Reuben Brower (ed.), 
On Translation (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959); John Catford, 
A Linguistic Theory of Translation (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1965); Susan Erwin and Robert Bower, “Translation Problems in International 
Surveys,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 16 (Winter 1953), 595-604; Joyce Hertz- 
ler, A Sociology of Language (New York: Random House, 1965), especially 
pp. 128-31; Dell Hymes, “Linguistic Aspects of Cross-Cultural Personality 
Study,” in Bert Kaplan, (ed.), Studying Personality Cross-Culturally (New 
York: Row and Peterson, 1961), pp. 313-59; Eugene Nida, Toward a Science 
of Translation (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1964). 

On the general problem of inventory construction for comparative re- 
search, see Bruce Anderson, “On the Comparability of Meaningful Stimuli in 
Cross-Cultural Research,” Sociometry, 30 (June 1967), 124-36, and Roy Car- 
ter, Jr., “Some Problems and Distinctions in Cross-Cultural Research,” Ameri- 
can Behavioral Scientist, 9 (March 1966), 23 f. Specifically concerning the use 
of American-derived scales in Japan, see Leonard Gordon and Akio Kikuchi, 
“American Personality Tests in Cross-Cultural Research—A Caution,” Journal 
of Social Psychology 69 (August 1966), 179-83, and Akio Kikuchi and Leon- 
ard Gordon, “Evaluation and Cross-Cultural Application of a Japanese Form 
of the Survey of Interpersonal Values,” Journal of Social Psychology, 69 
(August 1966), 185-95. 


34. A brief justification, with more complete citations, is found in Dator, 
“Life History and Attitudes of Japanese Judges,” p. 427. 


35. See, for example, the inventories for Tsuneo Muramatsu, et al., Nihonjin 
[The Japanese] (Tokyo: Reimei Shobo, 1960), and Tajiro Hayasaka, Shinko 
Shukyo ni Kansuru Shakai Shinrigaku-teki Kenkyu [A Study of the Social Psy- 
chology of New Religions] (Tokyo: Mimeographed, 1965). 


36. Dator, “Life History and Attitudes of Japanese Judges,” p. 417. 
37. Japan Times Weekly, July 29, 1967, p. 2. 
38. Dator, "Life History and Attitudes of Japanese Judges," pp. 423 and 427. 


39. For example, see the Japanese Supreme Court decision on its Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover case in John Maki(ed.), Court and Constitution in Japan (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1964), Chap. 1. 


40. Nagel, "Off-the-Bench," pp. 50 f. It should be noted that Nagel used 
Eysenck's British factor loadings and not those derived from a factor analysis 
of the American judges. Comparison of the factor loadings of Eysenck's British 
subjects with those from my analysis of Nagel's American judges shows that if 
Nagel had utilized this factor analysis of his judges' responses rather than 
Eysenck’s, the weighting would have been different for all items except 1, 4, 7, 
11, 13, 18, and 23. 


41. Although item 21 had a loading of only —.38, it loaded higher on un- 
rotated Factor I than on any other single factor. Thus I included it as a“ 


c han. con- 
servative-progressive" item. 


42. That it might very well be inappropriate in certain countries—for example, 
developing areas—should be tested, but not be taken for granted until it has 
been. 
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kind permission of the author and Cambridge University Press j 


Social Attitudes and Social Class 


By H. J. EYSENCK 
University of London 


In the course of an extensive survey, made by the Audience Research Department of the 
B.B.C., some 2000 male and female subjects, the members of the B.B.C. Viewing Panel, 
were administered an attitude questionnaire containing 28 questions. Subjects were divided 
into three social-class groups (middle class, skilled working class, unskilled working class), 
three age-groups and two sex-groups; answers to the questionnaire items were correlated 
and factor-analysed for the resulting 18 groups separately. Sex and age did not seem to fave: 
any great effect on the patterns of intercorrelations emerging, and consequently three samples 
were constructed of subjects in the three social-class groups in such a way that proportions of 
men and women, and of the three age-groups, were equal. These three groups were then 
submitted to a factorial analysis, and factor similarity indices were calculated between the 
two higher-order factors which emerged for each group to indicate to what extent attitude 
structure might differ from class to class; no systematic differences were observed, other than 


a tendency for attitudes to be more strongly structured in the higher social-class groups. 
In view of the great similarities between the three solutions for the class groups separately, 
d a factor analysis carried out on the resulting correla- 


they were combined into one group, an is ct 1g co 
tions. The structure observed was found to be very similar to that reported earlier in The 
Psychology of Politics, although an alternative descriptive system to the R and T factor 


system is also discussed. Age was found to correlate with conservatism, male sex with 
toughmindedness. "The results are interpreted as suggesting that there have been no system- 
atic changes in the structure of social attitudes in this country in the 20 years that have elapsed 


since the research published in The Psychology of Politics was carried out. 


t study is an extension of work reported in The Psychology of Politics 
(Eysenck, 1954) on the organization of social attitudes; particular attention is paid 
to the problems raised in this connexion by social class differences (Eysenck, 1951). 
Essentially what the writer discovered in these studies was (a) that when relations 
between large samples of questions concerning social issues are studied and factor- 
analysed, two main factors emerge which are orthogonal to each other; these have 
been denoted R (radicalism-conservatism) and T (toughmindedness-tenderminded- 
ness). In addition it was found (b) that when equated for political voting pattern, 

"orking-class subjects were more conservative and more toughminded than middle- 
b AM e d liberal, labour and communist 


class subjects; this was equally true of conservative, oui 
These studies left several questions unanswered, and it is the purpose of 
some of these and attempt to answer them by reference to an 


The presen 


voters. 
tbis paper to raise s 
empirical Cem ceps arise refers to the relation between the two-factor pattern 
giereg respondents. Factor analyses have hitherto been carried out 

oups or on mixed social groups; it does not follow that identical 
largely on student e ill be found in middle-class groups, skilled working-class 
structures of attitudes ip It is possible that the structures found 


i ;orking-class groups. 
dusk wors S nartifact of throwing together 


groups, an J of middle-class samples, or are a 


in the past are typica 
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subjects from different social classes each having a different attitude structure; 
there is no empirical evidence to throw any light on this question, and it seemed worth 
while to carry out an experiment to test the hypothesis that social classes do not 
differ in respect of attitude organization. Even if the general structure of attitudes 
were found to be the same, it might still be possible that this organization was 
tighter among middle-class subjects than among working-class subjects; that this 
might be so is suggested by the well-known fact that working-class subjects tend to 
give more ‘don’t know’ answers in opinion surveys. 

The second question to arise relates to a widespread belief that working-class 
subjects are more ‘left-wing’ than middle-class subjects, and consequently more 
‘progressive’; the evidence certainly suggests that they vote Labour in greater 
proportion than do middle-class subjects, and the Labour Party, almost by definition, 
is less conservative than the Conservative Party (Eysenck, 1947). Yet public opinion 
poll results often show working-class subjects to be more ethnocentric and less 
‘advanced’ in respect of such issues as the death penalty, the treatment of conscien- 
tious objectors, or sexual morals than middle-class subjects (Eysenck, 1970); the 
fact that the writer found them to be more conservative in all matters other than 
economic ones has already been mentioned. It seemed worth while to investigate 
this problem in some more detail, using random samples of working-class and middle- 
class subjects. This seemed all the more necessary as some 20 years had elapsed 
since the writer’s last investigation, and many changes could have taken place since 
then; it cannot be assumed that findings in social psychology remain unaffected and 
unaltered by events taking place in time. 


METHOD 


A set of 28 questions taken from or adapted from the questionnaire used in The Psychology 
of Politics was used for this investigation; the questions used are given in full in Table 1. 


‘Table 1 


1. People should realize that their greatest obligation is to their family. 

2. Production and trade should be free from government interference. 

3. An occupation by a foreign power is better than war. 

4. Men and women have the right to find out whether they are sexually suited before marri- 
age (e.g. by trial marriage). 

5. Nowadays, more and more people are prying into matters which do not concern them. 

6. Jews are as valuable citizens as any other group. 

7. The death penalty is barbaric, and it was right to abolish it. 

8. Most religious people are hypocrites. 

9. Our treatment of criminals is too harsh, we should try to cure them, not punish them. 

o. Sex relations except in marriage are always wrong. 

1. It would be best to keep coloured people in their own districts and schools, 
prevent too much contact with whites. 

12. Compulsory military training in peace-time is essential for the survival 

13. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve more than me; 

such criminals ought to be flogged, or worse. 
14. Persons with serious hereditary defects and diseases should be compulsorily sterilized. 
15. It would be a mistake to have coloured people as foremen over whites. : 


16. ‘My country, right or wrong’ is a saying which expresses a fundamentally desirable 
attitude. 


in order to 


of this country. 
re imprisonment, 
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Table 1—continued 


17. The idea of God is an invention of the human mind. 

18. A person should be free to take his own life, if he wishes to do so, without any interference 
from society. 

Free love between men and women should be encouraged as a means towards mental 
and physical health. 

20. A white lie is often a good thing. 

21. The so-called underdog deserves little sympathy or help from successful people. 

22. The Church should attempt to increase its influence on the life of the nation. 

23. Coloured people are innately inferior to white people. 

24. The dropping of the first atom bomb on a Japanese city, killing thousands of innocent 
vas morally wrong and incompatible with our kind of civilization. 


women and children, w 
25. All forms of discrimination against the coloured races, the Jews, etc., should be made 


illegal, and subject to heavy penalties. 
26. Capitalism is immoral because it exploits the worker by failing to give him full value for 
his productive labour. 
27. Christ was divine, wholly or partly 
28. The maintenance of internal order wi 
that there is complete freedom for all. 


19. 


in a sense different from other men. 
thin the nation is more important than ensuring 


This inventory, together with certain other questions, was administered to a random sample 
of the adult population; also ascertained were their age, sex and social class. Age-groups were 
subdivided for the purpose of this study into young (21-25), middle-aged (26-45) and old 
(46-65); the terms and divisions are of course arbitrary. Social classes were also divided into 
three: middle class, including higher professional and administrative workers, lower pro- 
fessional, technical and executive workers; skilled workers, including workers from highly 
skilled to moderately skilled; and unskilled workers, including semi-skilled workers. These 
2X33 groups contained unequal numbers of subjects; the actual numbers are given in 


Table 2. 
Table 2. Male and. female groups, numbered from 1 to 9, 
showing numbers of subjects in each group 
Male Female 
n = e 
Middle- Middle- 
Young aged Old Young aged Old 
Middle cla 470) wëll 1% (3) 13 (1) 93 (2) 41 (3) 
SER gu 116 (4)  336(9 308 (6) 158 (4) 391 (5) 240 (6) 
Unskilled 108 (7)  127(0 196 (9) 128 (7) 240 (8) 206 (9) 


RESULTS 
indicating strong agreement, through 2, signifying 
agreement, 3, signifying neithe or dissent, and 4, signifying disagree- 
ment, to 5, signifying strong disagreement. Means for the nine male groups are 
given in Table 3, and for the nine female groups in T able 4. The results show clearly 
that classes differ from each other, that age-groups differ, and also that men and 
women differ in their endorsements. The tables speak for themselves, but a brief 


discussion may be helpful; in drawing attention to the most marked differences we 
have in each case tried to make comparisons which would be valid with the other 
variables held constant. In other words, differences between men and women are 

n when they are found across class and age-groups, and so on for 
tion. 


Replies were coded from 1, 
T agreement D 


commented upo 
the other differences in ques 
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Table 3. Mean scores on 28 items of nine male groups 


Group 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
2:24 1:89 1:88 1:80 1:64 1'54 1:83 1:49 1'52 
3°02 2:77 2°54 2°42 2:48 2:32 2:63 2:38 2'54 
3°76 3:94 3:89 3:94 407 404 3:81 406 3:96 
254 gor 3:35 2:70 318 3:76 2:72 3:28 3°52 
2°54 2°49 2°47 2°37 2°23 2:21 2:08 1:99 2:15 
rós 1:69 187 1:94 r82 1°79 1:95 1:84 1°80 
2:81 3:34 342 3°55 3°73 370 3°76 3°84 3°87 
314 3:53 3°65 313 325 3°33 3°05 2:95 318 
ERT 3:64 3:68 3°73 3:97 3:90 3°73 3°87 3:96 
414 3:36 322 3°74 347 2:81 3:69 3:35 3°05 
4:38 Aen 3°67 3°79 3:63 3:50 3:58 3:60 3°40 
3°76 341 3°05 3°60 2:78 2°59 2:96 2:57 2°25 
3°41 2:73 2:75 2772 2:07 1:98 2:08 1:78 1:76 
3°30 arr 2°79 3°41 2:82 2°50 2:94 2:85 2:42 
3:59 3:77 342 3°37 332 2:95 3°06 3°08 2:87 
354 351 343 3°34 324 318 2:81 3°06 3:00 
2:59 3:20 3:28 314 3°20 3°48 3°27 3'15 3:38 
2:78 3°05 312 2:96 317 324 3:06 3°09 319 
3°73 3°91 3:96 3'41 3°77 4°06 3°31 3:58 3°63 
EMA) 224 2°21 215 219 2:26 235 214 2°05 
3:86 3°90 3°80 3°67 3°70 3°84 3°66 357 3°43 
3°30 2:78 2:37 344 309 2:58 322 3:08 2:81 
4°51 4'15 3:92 3°91 3°87 3:61 375 3:87 3°79 
2:81 319 2:88 2:98 319 2:90 2:84 2:88 2:56 
2:70 2:86 2°85 2:83 2:86 2°70 2°79 2:66 2:53 
3°62 3:90 3:84 318 3:53 3:56 2:59 3°00 2:90 
2:89 2:64 2:57 2:92 2:76 2:44 2°74 2:76 2:53 
2:89 2:41 2:25 2:91 2:69 2:28 2:94 2:79 2:23 

Table 4. Mean scores on 28 items of nine female groups 
Group 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
2$ 1:90 1:78 r87 1:72 1:79 r77 153 1:62 
3:00 2:70 2:29 2:53 2:40 218 2°59 2-41 2:27 
3°92 3:69 351 3°78 3°75 3°76 341 3572 3°87 
2:46 3°54 3°63 3:06 357 3:90 317 3:60 4:02 
3:08 2:66 215 218 2°43 2°38 2:16 2:19 217 
1:69 r55 173 r8o 175 1:79 2:01 1:90 1:93 
Ss — 270 — 315 382 349 os 387 ai 37 
385 3°84 400 327 3°51 3°72 3:08 318 352 
2:92 322 3'51 3°92 3°83 3°82 3°92 3°92 3°84 
3°77 3°20 310 3:59 3°03 2°64 340 2:89 2:89 
4°62 416 402 3:89 371 345 3:67 3:50 331 
3:08 319 317 2°64 2774 2770 2:56 2°51 2:54 
3:46 2:98 2:88 2:13 2'17 2:05 1:84 1:72 1:76 
3°62 3°09 271 3:00 2:83 243 2:89 2:59 2:45 
415 3:80 3°37 3°37 342 3°00 3°27 3°09 2:78 
4/00 3°46 3:59 3:06 321 3:09 3:04 2:94 2:94 
377 3°51 3:73 3°53 371 3°80 3°85 3:58 373 
315 319 2:93 KH 310 310 3°01 310 322 
377 420 434 3:93 410 417 3°73 4°02 4r 
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Group 
Item I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Fy 
20 2:08 216 2:10 215 2:12 217 2:24 217 217 


423 377 400 3°57 3°60 3°72 324 346 3:56 


23 462 446 417 416 406 394 379 3:80 $86 
249 251 2°31 2:56 2°51 234 2:38 2:35 


24 1:92 

ad Zur be dép 0909. RRO A AIh 2 76 261 
2 CU. duel 6b aeh $49, de, Be pd | ut 
Si SE SH 237 251 2°40 2:10 2°51 2:48 225 
SS 2:69 a 2°32 2:98 2:87 2:51 312 2:87 2:57 


DISCUSSION 


Comparatively speaking then, middle-class people favour trial marriages, do not 
think that people are prying into their affairs, believe that Jews are valuable citizens, 
that the death penalty is barbaric, and that our treatment of criminals is too harsh. 
They do not think that religious people are hypocrites, or that extra-marital sex is 
wrong; they do not want to keep coloured people separate, do not favour compulsory 
military training, flogging or compulsory sterilization. They are not opposed to 
coloured foremen, and do not believe in the saying ‘My country, right or wrong’. 
They believe that underdogs deserve sympathy, that the Church should increase its 
influence, but not that coloured people are inferior, or that capitalism is immoral; 
they do consider that order is more important than complete freedom. Working- 
class people hold the opposite views on these matters; in other words, they emerge 
on most issues as conservative and toughminded, very much as in the writer’s 
original studies. Thus working-class people, in summary, are nationalistic, even 
jingoistic, xenophobic, antisemitic, racialist, inhumane, narrowly moralistic in 
sexual matters, and unconcerned with ethical or religious issues. 

Sex differences are rather as one might have expected, with women emerging as 
tenderminded conservatives. Women think that occupation is better than war, 
that the death penalty is barbaric, but not that religious people are hypocrites. They 

do not agree that God is an invention of the human 


consider extra-marital sex wrong, d 
mind, or that free love is a good thing. They would like to see the Church increase 
its influence, and consider the dropping of the atom bomb immoral; they are against 


racial discrimination, and do not consider coloured people inferior ; they also consider 
Christ divine. Age, on the other hand, seems to make people both more conservative 
and more toughminded. Older respondents believe inones obligations tothe family, 
vernment interference, do not believe in trial marriages, do not consider 
hypocrites, think that extra-marital sex 1$ wrong, want to keep 
believe in compulsory sterilization, flogging, and the 
so do not approve of coloured foremen. They 


resent go 
religious people 
coloured people separate, 


inferiority of coloured people; they al i ofc t 
do not hold with free love, want the Church to increase its influence, consider order 


more important than freedom, and do not feel that capitalism is immoral. This 
study is of course not à longitudinal one; we cannot say whether age per se produces 
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such changes in attitudes, or whether the older people grew up in a different climate 
of opinion and simply maintained these attitudes over the years. Perhaps both 
influences were at work in producing the observed effect.* 

We must now turn to a consideration of the intercorrelations between items, and 
the factor analysis of the resulting matrices of correlations. In the first place, such 
analyses, using principal components methods of extraction and rotation by Promax, 
were performed on all 18 groups independently; some of these are of course too 
small to make it possible to take the results very seriously, but for most groups 
numbers are sufficient for interpretation. It would be quite impossible to print all 
the results of these analyses, or even to discuss them in detail; suffice it to say that 
in all groups two latent roots stood out beyond all the rest as being consistently 
much larger, and that for all groups there was considerable similarity in factor 
composition for the two factors corresponding to these two roots, when rotated 
by Promax. This suggests that similar principles of organization hold across sex, 
age and class groupings. A more detailed presentation of results affecting class will 
be given presently. 

In order to reduce the vast amount of data, it was decided to carry out a new set 
of factor analyses on the three social-class groups, collapsed over sex and age 
groupings. Proportional samples were taken on a random basis from the three class 
groups, resulting in 382 middle-class subjects, 1235 skilled subjects, and 553 
unskilled subjects. (Proportional samples had to be taken for each group in order 
to have the same proportions of men and women, old and young, in each of the 
samples, as otherwise differences between class groups might have been caused by 
their differential make-up along the sex or age dimension.) Including age and sex 
in the analysis, there were 30 variables, and consequently 30 factors were extracted 
from each matrix of intercorrelations by principal components analysis. Nine or 
ten of these factors, having latent roots exceeding unity, were then rotated by 
Promax, and higher-order factors extracted. The same process was followed with 
a combined set of middle-class, skilled and unskilled working-class group, made up 
of the three separate groups; this will be referred to as the combined group. In view 
of the similarity of the primary factors extracted from the different groups, we will 
only discuss those extracted from the combined group; higher-order factors will 
be given for all groups. 

Table 5 gives the latent roots for the first 10 factors extracted in order, for the 
combined group and also for the three social-class groups. Two facts stand out 
from this table; there are nine or 10 factors in each sample which have latent roots 
exceeding unity, so that something like eight factors might be regarded as significant, 
and the two first latent roots are far and away the biggest. It is of course a necessary 
feature of the method of extraction that the first two latent roots should be the biggest, 
but attention is here called to the difference in size between them and the subsequent 
ones; there is an unusually precipitate drop from root 2 to root 3, Suggesting that 
two roots mediate the main content of this particular universe. In line with this 


* Attitudes characteristic of the working class, the old and male respondents can be seen 
to favour authoritarian views; together they provide a Picture of the old, male working-class 
person which resembles Alf Garnett too closely for comfort. 
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fact is the discovery that the higher-order analysis also leads to two factors for the 
three separate class groups, and for the combined groups. 

What are these eight primary factors? Factor I resembles the well-known F or 
authoritarian factor; items having loadings on this are: People should realize that 
their greatest obligation is to their family (0-56), production and trade should be free 
from government interference (0:69), more and more people are prying into matters 
which do not concern them (0°56), compulsory military training is necessary (0°50), 
sex criminals should be flogged (0°52); and ‘my country, right or wrong’ (0°49). 
Factor II is a religious one, loading on the following: Religious people are not 
hypocrites (0:64), the idea of God is not an invention of the human mind (0°81), 
the Church should increase its influence (0-70), and Christ was divine (0°83). 
Factor III is one of ethnocentrism: Jews are not valuable citizens (0:65), coloured 
people should be kept in their own districts (0-70), coloureds should not be foremen 


Table 5. Latent roots of first 10 factors extracted for middle-class, skilled and un- 
skilled groups, as well as for the combined group 


Latent roots 


‘Total group Middle class Skilled Unskilled 

I 42 49 41 3'4 
2 35 35 36 31 
a r7 r8 r7 r9 
4 rs ró r5 ró 
5 r4 r4 r4 14 
6 r3 r3 r3 r3 
7 r2 rr rr 12 
8 rr I zt r2 
ro ro ro 13. 

b: o9 ro ro ro 


over whites (0°64), coloureds are innately inferior (0°68), and discrimination should 
not be penalized (0°63). Factor IV is one of humanitarianism: Capitalism is im- 
moral (0°80), dropping the atom bomb was morally wrong (0°37), occupation by a 
foreign power is better than war (0°43): and production and trade should not be free 

ent interference (0:46). This factor is only named with diffidence, 
from governm 7 is one of sexual morals: Trial marriage 


«jg at all large. Factor V 
as only one loading 1s at 2 g E nee ee eg 


e : 5 ^ 
R d tions outside marriage no A 
Lordi pr VI is one of toughmindedness: Death penalty is not 


e Facti FA 
encouraged (o 78). Fac ^ criminals is not too harsh (0°77), sex criminals should 


Lace m ym bomb dropping was not immoral (0°40). Factors VII 
Ber $a kr nA rain loadings on age and sex, respectively, and are therefore of 
ant 


ively little interest; sex and age differences have already been discussed. 
d y are of course not orthogonal; Promax rotates factors into optimum 
. These factors aaa of orthogonality. The correlations observed would seem 
simple eeng? d ) correlates 0-32 with ethnocentrism; 
to make good sense. 


Authoritarianism (F es 2 Tes 
vi ually permissive ones. ? ost of the other 
igi i late — 0°43 with sexual 
religious attitudes corre 
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correlations are rather small, but the matrices of intercorrelations can be factor- 
analysed to reveal higher-order factors. Table 6 gives loadings on the two higher- 
order factors which emerge from such an analysis; first- and second-factor loadings 
are given for the combined groups, and also for the three separate social-class groups. 
These two factors are almost entirely orthogonal in each case; correlations between 
them are are — 0°07 for the combined groups, and — 0-18, 0-05 and 0-02 for the three 
social-class groups. Are the factors extracted from the different classes identical ? 
Indices of factor comparison (Kaiser et al., 1969) were calculated; they amounted 
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Fig. 1. Diagram representing two main factors underlying the organization of social attitudes. 


h case, demonstrating that different social classes share 
identical attitude structure, at least as far as the attitudes sampled here are concerned. 
This answers our main question; analysis of social attitude structure reveals two 
main, independent factors in each case, and these factors ae not artifacts produced 
by the throwing together of heterogeneous social groups. We must now turn to the 
nature of these two factors. In view of the great similarities between the different 
analyses, only the results for the combined group have been plotted (Fig. 1). 
When the configuration of items in Fig. 1 is compared with that shown on page 
130 of The Psychology of Politics, it will be seen that the two are essentially identical; 
changes occurring in political and social attitudes during the past 20 years, and 
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differences in the composition of the samples, have not affected the fundamental 
two-factor structure of this particular universe of questions. There is, however, 
an interesting shift in the position of the two factor axes; it appears that these have 
rotated through an angle of approximately 45°, from the position indicated by the 
broken lines to that occupied by the solid lines. Reasons for this shift will be discussed 
presently; first let us consider the nature of the factors as they now appear. Factor 
I opposes authoritarianism and humanitarianism. The authoritarian wants to flog 
sex criminals, believes coloured people to be innately inferior, favours compulsory 
military service, dislikes government interference, values order more than freedom, 
favours segregation of coloureds, and stresses one’s obligation to one’s family; 
all this agrees well with the classical ‘authoritarianism’ picture. The humanitarian 
believes discrimination on the grounds of colour to be wrong, considers occupation 
better than war, favours more lenient treatment of criminals, believes the death 
penalty to be barbaric, and thinks that it was morally wrong to drop the atom bomb. 
This factor resembles Ferguson’s (1939) original suggestion of a ‘humanitarian’ 
factor, a discovery which preceded the work on the authoritarian personality but 
never received the recognition which it deserved. 

The second factor resembles Ferguson’s other suggestion, namely that of a factor 
of ‘religionism’; this is opposed to attitudes favouring sexual permissiveness. 
Agreement with items suggesting that Christ was divine, and that the Church should 
increase its influence, go with belief that extra-marital sex is wrong; agreement 
with items suggesting that God is an invention of the human mind, and that religious 
people are hypocrites, goes with belief in trial marriage, free love, and euthanasia. 
These two factors emerged in Eysenck’s original work as the four quadrants of the 
radicalism-conservatism and toughminded-tenderminded framework; religious 
beliefs appeared in the tenderminded conservative quadrant, authoritarian beliefs 
in the toughminded conservative quadrant, humanitarian beliefs in the tender- 
minded radical quadrant, and permissive beliefs in the toughminded radical quad- 
rant. 

Why has there been such a rotation of axes, and which position is right? It is 
easier to answer the former question than the latter. Simple structure seeks out 
clusters of items; in the original analysis the conservative-radical factor was centred 
on questions relating to economic radicalism and conservatism, e.g. 'abolish private 
property’ and ‘nationalization is inefficient’. Such questions were omitted in the 
B.B.C. study, and as a consequence the centre of the R factor cluster is missing; 
as simple structure seeks out what now appear the main clusters, i.e. the religious 
v. permissive and the humanitarian v. authoritarian, such an omission must inevitably 
lead to a breaking up of the single R factor into two; as shown in The Psychology of 
Politics, the 'T factor, for reasons discussed there, has no such centre in any case. 

Which solution is the better? Statistically there is no meaningful answer to this 
question: statistics ends with the delineation of the two-dimensional pattern of item 
locations graphed in Fig. 1, where the scalar products for each pair of items approxi- 
mate closely to the observed intercorrrelations. A choice has to be made on psycho- 
logical grounds; this point has been argued already in The Psychology of Politics. 
Thurstone would dispute this suggestion; he believes that the main advantage of 
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simple structure over other methods of rotation lies in the introduction of a statistical 
principle which eschews subjectivity and is relatively independent of the precise 
choice of items (or tests) correlated. Unfortunately this is not necessarily so, as the 
present data show only too clearly; the omission of just a few items may change the 
simple structure solution in a very clear-cut and predictable manner. Given that 
psychological considerations are relevant and important, what are the arguments 
on the two sides? The Ferguson solution has the advantage that the two factors 
which emerge are clear-cut, orthogonal and easy to understand; they agree with 
common sense in the way in which they structure the universe of attitudes. In 
addition they agree with the large body of work which has been done on the authori- 
tarian dimension, thus bringing this into line with factorial attitude research. These 
are very real advantages, but in the writer’s view they are not sufficient to overcome 
the advantages which accrue to the alternative solution in terms of the R and T 
factors. 

Radicalism and conservatism are concepts which have been used for centuries to 
organize and conceptualize groups of attitudes; it seems unlikely that political 
parties would have grown up around concepts which were just combinations of 
authoritarian religionism (conservatism) or permissive humanitarianism (radicalism). 
On a Marxist view, and equally on a capitalist view, the concepts of economic 
radicalism and economic conservatism, associated as they are with socialism and 
capitalism, are quite central in this field, anda factorial solution arrived at by leaving 
them out completely from the universe of attitudes sampled is clearly unsatisfactory. 
The relationship of the R factor to voting patterns has been demonstrated in The 
Psychology of Politics; it would seem unreasonable to give up the advantages which 
this close and clear-cut relation bestows upon our solution. The same may be said 
of the factors of age and sex; it seems reasonable to find that men are toughminded, 
and that the young are radical. Reinterpret these findings in terms of religionism 
and authoritarianism, and the relationships become much more complex. To the 
these relations between factors outside influence have always been an im- 
portant part of the interpretation of factors, and it would appear that only in this 
way can we escape from the circular argument which factorial analysis constitutes 
when presented in isolation. This argument may also be extended to personality; 
it was argued in The Psychology of Politics that while the R factor was a genuine 
social attitude factor, T was the projection on to this field of extraverted and intro- 
verted personality patterns—extraverts tending towards tough, introverts towards 
tender expressions of radical or conservative attitudes. There 5 some evidence in 
favour of this view (Eysenck, 1961; see also Siegman, 1963; Mehryar, 1970), and 
the recent work done by the writer on sexual attitudes has shown that there are 
quite high correlations between permissive attitudes and sex practices, on the one 
hand, and extraverted personality features, on the other (Eysenck, 1970). Much 

; ds to be done in relation to this hypothesis, of course, but if results 
ont eosam then we would seem here to have another reason for pre- 
ee 5 i Ferguson one. 
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‘humanitarian’ would be the tenderminded radical. (The concept of the authori- 
tarian personality has in recent years been criticized because of the alleged response 
set induced in respondents due to the uniformly positive way of phrasing the 
questions. Our factor I contains items phrased both positively and negatively, yet 
the factor emerges very much as it has done in earlier studies with the F scale; this 
suggests that the objections made on this account do not have much force.) These 
suggestions are made in full realization that preference for one solution or the other 
is based entirely on heuristic grounds; descriptively both solutions are essentially 
equal in value, and the alleged superiority of the one or the other must rest on the 
degree to which it suggests further research, and is supported by such research. 
It is clearly not possible at this writing to come to any definite conclusions on this 
point; only further research specially geared to testing the hypothesis proposed 
here (such as the personality-attitude correlation between T and E) can suggest an 
answer. 


I am indebted to Mr David Newell and the B.B.C. for permission to use data collected by 
their Audience Research Department; needless to say, all the conclusions drawn are my own 
and do not commit the B.B.C. in any way. 
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Political Extremists 1n Iran: 


A Secondary Analysis of Communications Data* 


BY BENJAMIN B. RINGER AND DAVID L. SILLS 


Although the study on which this paper is behavioral characteristics, to be socially de- 
based was originally designed to investigate tached but not socially isolated, and to have 
he Near and more leadership potential than non-extremists. 
Middle East, a secondary analysis of the ma- Benjamin B. Ringer and David L. Sills are 
terial produced interesting quantitative data on Research Associates at the Bureau of Applied 
political extremists. Extremists, be they “right” Social Research at Columbia University. 


or "left," were found to share many social and 


communications bchavior in t 


Seconpary analysis—the use of survey data for some purpose other 
than that for which it was originally gathered—has gained stature in 
recent years. Recent studies have demonstrated that it may lead to 
completely new theoretical and substantive findings, obtained at bar- 
gain prices because of the elimination of expensive and time consuming 
field research. Furthermore, new findings which “feed back” into 
the original purpose of the research may appear, findings which, al- 
though not explicitly anticipated at the time the research was planned, 
are directly related to the research goals. 

This secondary analysis is a by-product of a large-scale inquiry 
into communications behavior in the Near and Middle East.* An im- 
portant feature of that research was its method of coping with a prob- 
lem which confronts all international communications researchers who 
apply the survey method to the study of preindustrialized societies; 
namely, how to design a sample when adequate census data are not 
available and when nation-wide sampling would turn up too few indi- 
viduals exposed to the mass media. The sample design used in the 
Near and Middle East expressly over-represented those members of the 
population who were regularly exposed to radio broadcasts. Of two to 
three hundred intensive interviews collected in each country studied, 
a disproportionate number were with urban, middle-class, male radio 
listeners. Inasmuch as these interviews, which took from two to three 


* This article may be identified as Publi 


Columbia University. ' A 
1A book-length report upon this researc! 
Research. In addition to substantive findings, 


cation A-138 of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 


is in preparation by the Bureau of Applied Social 
it will contain full details of the sample design used. 
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hours to complete, were much richer and more extensive than most 
survey interviews, they were subjected to case history analysis. The 
initial analyses did not stress distributive statements; rather, predomi- 
nating patterns of both attitudes and communications behavior were 
described in great detail. Later, techniques were developed for treating 
these interviews quantitatively. This is a report on one technique. 
During the analysis of the Iran interviews,’ important differences 
were found between the attitudes, goal-values, identifications, and ex- 
pectations of the politically “left” and the politically “right.” Extreme 
Leftists were found to desire a classless society, extreme Rightists de- 
sired a stronger and more unified Iran. Leftists identified with the 
proletariat (in their eyes the elite of the future), Rightists thought of 
themselves as members of Iran’s “true” elite. Leftists expected their 
values to be realized through revolution, Rightists pinned their hopes 
on the expulsion of foreigners and the achievement of national solidar- 
ity. These findings have a direct relationship to research into communi- 
cations behavior, for it is through these perspectives that political 
extremists receive and evaluate international communications.’ This 
qualitative analysis, moreover, revealed a number of similarities which 
could not be adequately accounted for by an analysis of attitudes alone. 
Accordingly, it was decided to embark upon a “secondary” analysis of 
the interviews, to treat them quantitatively in a systematic fashion. 
The first step was to organize these Left-Right orientations into a politi- 
cal typology which would include shades of opinion, and possibly per- 
mit more definitive statements of similarities between extremes. 
The first step in establishing the typology was to distinguish 
among Left, Right, and Apolitical individuals.* An overall assessment 
was made of responses to four questions asked during the interview. 


? The interviewing in Iran took place during the most crucial months of the oil nationalization 
dispute, May through July, 1951. A total of 201 interviews was collected in the urban areas of 
Teheran and Isfahan and in their surrounding rural districts, of which four were too incomplete 
for use in this analysis. 

3 For a much fuller description of these findings, see “The Political Extremes in Iran” 
(mimeographed), on file at the Bureau of Applied Social Research. The present paper is a 
revised and much-condensed version of this report. 

4 For further details of the procedure used in developing this typology, see the Appendix to 
“The Political Extremes in Iran.” 

5 The four questions used are: 1) What would you say is the biggest problem that Iran as a 
nation faces today?; 2) What can people like you do to help solve this problem?; 3) Suppose 
you could suggest anything you wanted to the (Iranian) government—what are some of the 
things you would tell them?; 4) What is the biggest problem that people in the same circum- 
stances of life as you face? What can you do about solving it? 
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Two characteristics of the responses were noted: the nature of the per- 
sonal or national problems mentioned, and the kinds of solutions pro- 
posed. If a respondent saw problems in purely personal terms, without 
reference to their national importance, he was assigned to the Apolitical 
Center; if a national point of view was adopted, the problems mentioned 
and solutions proposed formed the basis for distinguishing between 
Left and Right. When apparent discrepancies were found between 
problems and solutions, the nature of the solutions was the final de- 
terminant. Respondents proposing “radical” solutions were of course 
assigned to the Left; those proposing “conservative” or “nationalistic” 


solutions were assigned to the Right. 
In order to distinguish among the various degrees of intensity with 


which these attitudes were held, further classification was necessary. 
Two dimensions of intensity were used in classifying members of the 
Left: the violence of the solutions proposed, and the extent of personal 
involvement. This made it possible to establish three types of “Left” 


attitudes, as illustrated by this four-fold table: 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE LEFT 
Violent solutions? Nonviolent solutions 


REVOLUTIONARY Left MIDDLE Left 


Personal involmement? 
MIDDLE Left REFORM Left 


No personal involvement 
embers of the Right, the intensity of feelings of na- 
tional solidarity was considered. Two dimensions were used: the extent 
of aggressive feelings toward foreigners, and the degree of personal 
involvement in national problems and aspirations. This made it possible 


to establish three types of “Right” attitudes: 


In classifying m 


y the use of these terms: 


6 Examples will help clarif , 
Conservative" or 


Problem “Radical” solutions “nationalistic” solutions 
Poverty Redistribute wealth Kick out foreigners 
‘Abolish feudalism Strengthen army 


National disunity 
were mentioned only by respondents proposing "radical" 


feudalism, S 
were mentioned only by persons offer- 


“a weak cent 


jonalistic” solutions. 
“overthrow the Government." 


noting the reasons given for personal unhappiness. If 
personal involvement was assumed; if personal 


Some problems, such as 
solutions; others, such as 


ing "conservative" or “nat H 
7 For example, "hang the landlords, 
8 Personal involvement was assessed by 
social or economic problems were mentioned, 


problems were mentioned, it was not 


ral government," 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE RIGHT 


Aggressive toward Not aggressive toward 
foreigners? foreigners 
Personal involvement?® NATIONALISTIC Right MIDDLE Right 
No personal involvement MIDDLE Right CONSERVATIVE Right 


These operations resulted in the assignment of all respondents to one 
or another of seven political types." Table 1 presents the frequency 
of these types in this sample. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL TYPES 
Political type % of respondents Number of cases 

Revolutionary Left 4% 8 
Middle Left 14 27 
Reform Left 21 42 
Apolitical Center 8 16 
Conservative Right 35 69 
Middle Right II 22 
Nationalistic Right 7 13 

100% 197 


Two comments upon this table must be made. First, there is no reason 
to assume that this distribution reflects the actual distribution of these 
attitudes in the Iranian population. However, inasmuch as the findings 
reported in this paper compare the frequency of various characteristics 
among the seven types, the absolute number of individuals actually 
found in each category is not particularly relevant. Secondly, the num- 
ber of individuals in each category is small, and the differences among 
the percentages cited in this paper are for the most part not statistically 
significant. This is a liability frequently encountered when case history 
materials are quantified. It is the contention of the authors, however, 
that the primitive form of quantification employed in this paper not 


9 For example, "declare war on Great Britain,” “expel all foreigners.” 

10 Two methods of assessing personal involvement were used. If a respondent expressed his 
willingness to undergo personal deprivation to achieve national aims he was considered to be 
personally involved. If he used emotionally-charged words (such as “destroy” or hang") he was 
also considered personally involved. 

11 These operations constitute, in effect, a functional reduction of attribute space. See Lazars- 
feld, Paul F. and Barton, Allen H., "Qualitative Measurement in the Social Sciences: Classifica- 
tion, Typologies, and Indices," in Lerner and Lasswell (eds.), The Policy Sciences, Stanford 
University Press, 1951, pp. 172-5. 
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only lends perspective to data which would otherwise be treated 
qualitatively; but also provides examples, however imperfect, of logical 
procedures which permit more systematic treatment of a small number 


of intensive interviews. 
describes the social characteristics of 


The remainder of this paper 
the political extremists in this sample of Iranians. In studies of the 


Left and Right in various countries of the world, a great deal of atten- 
tion has been given to what political extremists believe. The present 
findings, however, demonstrate that international communications 
research data can be useful to the political sociologist who is interested 
in the strata of society from which extremists are drawn, i.e. is inter- 


ested in knowing who political extremists are. 


HARACTERISTICS OF THE POLITICAL EXTREMES 


secondary analysis of the Iran interviews— 
struction of the political typology. The 
t analysis of the interviews. Responses 


to those sections of the questionnaire not used in assigning individuals 
to positions in the political typology” were examined for references 
to a number of specified topics. These references were counted, and 


by means of several formulae were translated into indices. This pro- 

cedure made possible the comparison of the incidence of various social 
t and icula 

characteristics among 2 and particularly the 


Il seven political types, 
comparison of the extreme groups with the nonextreme ones. Before 
these findings are presented, however, it is of interest to note briefly 
the similarities of the extremes in place of residence, socio-economic 
status, and education. ' 

Urban-rural Residence. In order to determine the relationship of 
des, the residence histories of re- 


place of residence to political attitu 
hat both extremes are com- 


mpared. It was found tl , 
a a high percentage of individuals who spent their youth in the 


city and who live in the city still, while much higher percentages of 


the center groups Were either reared in rural areas and/or live in rural 
areas today. Political extremism seems most typically a product of 


city life. E x3 
i pe economic Status and Education. Although political extrem- 


THE SOCIAL C 


The first phase of the 
described above—was the con 
second phase involved a conten 


inates the possibility of these findings being tautological. 


12 The use of this procedure clim: 
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ists are by no means “have nots” in Iranian society, they are not mem- 
bers of the financial elite. Both extreme groups contain a higher per- 
centage of individuals from the middle economic stratum than are 
found in the center groups: extremists are typically of modest economic 
circumstances? Furthermore, both extremes contain a higher per- 
centage of well-educated persons than do the center groups.'* These 
findings suggest a greater degree of homogeneity among political ex- 
tremists than is evidenced by their disparate attitudes." 

Personal Discontent. Both extreme groups have in common a dis- 
satisfaction with the state of affairs in Iran. Extremists are unhappy— 
both in their personal lives and in their feelings toward the domestic 
status quo. This comes as no surprise in the case of the Revolutionary 
Left, which clearly desires a society based upon economic equality. It, 
however, applies equally to the Nationalistic Right, which because it 
is dedicated to preserving the integrity of the nation might be falsely 
assumed to be enthusiastically in favor of the domestic status quo. In 
order to obtain quantitative confirmation of this finding, the attitudes 
of the six'* political types toward the status quo were inferred from 
the relative frequency of other statements. More specifically, by com- 
paring the saliency of feelings of "status deprivation’ among re- 
spondents, it was possible to make inferences about their general atti- 
tudes toward economic institutions. Table 2 reports these findings. 
The Revolutionary Left, naturally enough, contains the largest pro- 
portion of people for whom status deprivation has high saliency; it 


13 Interviewer ratings were used to categorize all respondents as "poor or destitute,” “in 
modest circumstances," or “well-off or rich.” 

14]lliterates, individuals with no schooling, and those with only elementary schooling were 
coded "poorly-educated"; those who had attended high school or college were coded "well- 
educated.” 

15 The finding that politically-extreme individuals, whether of the "left" or “right,” may 
have many traits in common is of course not a new one. The earliest empirical evidence on this 
point known to the authors is that of Floyd Allport. (See Floyd Allport [with D. A. Hartman], 
"Measurement and Motivation of Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group," American Political 
Science Review, XIX, 1925, pp. 735-60; cited in Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics, in The Political Writings of Harold D. Lasswell, The Free Press, 1951.) The contribu- 
tion of the present paper is its specification of several social behavioral characteristics which 
extremes have in common, It is hoped that such specification may prove suggestive to others 
engaged in political sociological research. 

16 The Apolitical Center was not included in this phase of the analysis. 

17 “Status deprivation” was inferred from references which reflected an individual's discontent 
with his share of the nation’s economic wealth. References to such matters as economic inse- 
curity, unemployment, and poverty are typically made in the context of status deprivation. 
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TABLE 2 


STATUS DEPRIVATION AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES* 


Political Type 


Revolu- Nation- 
tionary Middle Reform Conservative Middle alistic 
Left Left Left Right Right Right 
High saliency 
of status 
deprivationt 75% 45% 29% 33% 36% 46% 
Total cases 8 27 42 69 22 13 


* Tables 2 through 7 in this paper contain only one horizontal row of percentages. (Table 7 
is not an exception, as it actually is a combination of two tables.) Each of these tables is in 
fact only one-half of a two-by-seven contingency table (Table 2 is a two-by-six table); they 
have been abbreviated for reasons of space and clarity. 

+A crude measure of saliency was obtained by computing the ratio of “status deprivation” 
references to other references. Ratios as high as 1 to 5 were grounds for according “high” 
saliency. 


is followed in this respect by the Nationalistic Right. This suggests 
that a high saliency of status deprivation is not only a function of 
“leftism,” but is, more importantly, a function of political extremism. 

Social Detachment. Place of residence, socio-economic status, edu- 
cational level, and personal discontent are all variables which have 
well-accepted connotations for sociologists. To be sure, in the case of 
each there is much dispute over the selection of discriminating criteria, 
but none will doubt that these variables are important in any description 
of group differences. However, in addition to these, the present ma- 
terials made necessary the introduction of several social relational 
variables, of which social detachment is one. 

It has been shown that political extremists, as a group, come from 
urban environments, are well-educated, are from the middle economic 
stratum, and are personally discontented—all in contrast with non- 
extremists. Nonetheless, they are not members of Iran's "ruling few." 
These considerations raise the possibility that they may share some 
characteristic which is symptomatic of their non-elite status, that 
socially they may not be fully incorporated into the major institutions 
of Iranian society. In order to test this hypothesis, the concept of social 
detachment was evolved. It was felt that individuals who considered 
themselves to some extent “at odds" with the on-going society might 
also in their actual behavior show signs of detachment. Accordingly, 
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an Index of Social Detachment was constructed by noting the presence 
or absence of five attributes: 


Lack of family ties. Included are single individuals of marriageable 
age and those who have been divorced, separated or widowed, and 
have not remarried. 

Unemployment. Included are regular members of the labor force 
unemployed at the time of the interviewing. 

Lack of religious ties. Included are those who expressly stated that 
religion was of little or no importance to them. 

Limitation of friendship ties. Included are those who stated that they 
would prefer to have few friends, rather than many. 

Individualistic recreational patterns. Included are those who stated 
that their major recreational activity was some form of mass media 
behavior, rather than interactional behavior, such as visiting, talking, 
games, etc. 


Individuals having two or more of the above attributes were coded as 
having a “high” level of social detachment; all others were deemed to 


have a “low” level. The relationship of social detachment to political 
attitudes is shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
SOCIAL DETACHMENT AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


Political Type 


Revolu- Conserv- Nation- 
tionary Middle ` Reform Apolitical ative Middle alistic 
Left Left Left Center Right Right Right 
High level 
of social 
detachment 73% 45% 38% 13% 28% 41% 54% 
Total cases 8 27 42 16 69 22 13 


Large percentages of the extreme groups are detached from major insti- 
tutional ties, while large majorities of the center groups are not. This 
detachment is particularly apparent among members of the Revolu- 
tionary Left, whose revolt against society in general seems to be paral- 
leled by their lack of institutional attachments, but it is also apparent 
among members of the Nationalistic Right—evidence of the social 
similarities among these attitudinally different groups. 

Detachment from Traditional Values. Social detachment is based 
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upon a number of behavioral indices: marital and employment status, 
religious involvement, etc. In order to test whether or not extremists 
are as attitudinally estranged from traditional values as they are de- 
tached in their social behavior, an Index of Traditional Social Refer- 
ences was constructed to measure the extent to which individuals, in 
their discussions of other matters, spontaneously made references to 
such “traditional” entities as their families, ethnic groups, places of 
residence, religion, or old age. It is assumed that traditionally-oriented 
individuals are more likely to invoke as references the entities which 
comprise the Index than are “detached,” or nontraditional, individuals. 
The relationship between saliency of traditional social references and 
political attitudes is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


TRADITIONAL REFERENCES AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


Revolu- Conserv- Nation- 
tionary Middle Reform Apolitical ative Middle ^ alistic 
Left Left Left Center Right Right Right 
No saliency of 
traditional social r f : 
ai o 
references* 67% 52% 50% 25% 31% 45% 61% 
Total cases 8 27 42 16 69 22 13 


d to onc or more of the above cited topics was 


o spontaneously referre 
ad some saliency; all others were coded as 


* Any respondent wh 
hom traditional references hi 


coded as a person for w 
“no saliency.” 


trast to the center groups—e substantial 
oth the Revolutionary Left and the Na- 
e traditional references during the inter- 


It is noteworthy that—in con 
majority of the members of b 
tionalistic Right did not invok 


view. 
Social Horizons. A second concept that has been found useful in 


interpreting the present data is that of social horizons. It is most satisfac- 
torily explained in the context of the discussion of political extremists. 

The fact that both extreme groups contain high percentages of 
socially-detached people, as measured by these criteria, raises the possi- 
bility that extremists may be social isolates, persons whose interpersonal 
relations are infrequent or of low intensity, since they are more likely 
than nonextremists to be without wives and jobs, to lack the support 
of religious institutions, to have few friends, and to spend their spare 
time with the mass media. Are these traits indicative of social with- 
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drawal, of noninteraction with others? In order to test these questions, 
two measures were used. The first is a measure of breadth of interest 
in other groups as revealed by the number of different groups spon- 
taneously mentioned during responses to open-ended questions. The 
relationship between breadth of social horizons and political attitudes 
is shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
SOCIAL HORIZONS AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES 
Revolu- Conserv- Nation- 
tionary Middle ^ Reform  Apolitical ative Middle alistic 
Left Lejt Left Center Right Right Right 
Broad social 
horizons* 50% 33% 20% 075 20% 38% 54% 
Total cases 8 27 42 16 69 21 13 


* All individuals who referred to six or more other groups (e.g., family, work group, village, 
nation) were considered to have broad social horizons; all others were not. 


Here again, the extremists bear a striking resemblance to each 
other. Furthermore, extremists, in spite of their social detachment, are 
much more apt to have broad social horizons than are nonextremists. 
It is of course conceivable that a social isolate might have a broad 
social horizon as measured by these criteria; he might in his fantasies 
or in his verbal behavior “interact” with a wide variety of people and 
groups, but in actual behavior have contacts with very few. To guard 
against pitfalls of misinterpretation which might arise from this pos- 
sibility, actual social interaction was measured. 

Social Interaction. An Index of Social Interaction was developed 
by noting the extent to which individuals reported that they had given 
or sought advice recently, or had shared a recently-learned news item 
with others." Table 6 shows the relationship between social interaction 
and political attitudes. 

It is evident that, on the basis of the criteria used, the extreme 
groups contain more socially interacting individuals that the non- 
extreme ones. When education is considered, two other findings emerge. 
First, as might be expected, well-educated people tend to have higher 
indices of social interaction than do poorly-educated people. Much 


18 The questions used were the following: 1) Has anyone come to you for advice recently? 


2) Have you yourself gone to anyone for advice recently? 3) Did you talk to anybody about 
this (an item recently heard or read)? 
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TABLE 6 


SOCIAL INTERACTION AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


Revolu- Conserv- Nation- 
tionary Middle Reform Apolitical ative Middle alistic 
Left Left Left Center Right Right Right 
High index of 
social inter- 
action* 50% BA- A 695. 20%, 38% 38% 
Total cases 8 27 41 16 69 21 12 


* Individuals who answered two or three of the questions affirmatively were coded as having 
a high index of social interaction. 


more significant, however, is a second finding, namely, that the rela- 
tionship between social interaction and political extremists exists re- 
gardless of educational level. Well-educated, politically-extreme persons 
are much more likely to have a high level of social interaction than are 
well-educated persons holding less extreme opinions; and poorly-edu- 
cated persons with extreme opinions are more likely to interact socially 
than are poorly-educated, nonextreme individuals. It is not possible 
to state either that persons who have a high level of social interaction 
tend to acquire extreme opinions or that political extremism leads to 
social interaction; the truth would appear to be that these characteristics 
serve to accentuate each other. 

Political Extremists as Innovational Leaders. The “typical” ex- 
tremist which the preceding paragraphs have described is a well-edu- 
cated city dweller of modest economic circumstances who has fewer 
ties with traditional social groupings than do nonextremists. He is a 
man for whom traditional concerns have relatively low saliency. The 
portrait is obviously that of a man who is to some extent socially up- 
rooted, and who is consequently predisposed toward the novel and the 


in large measure for his sympathy for radical 


untried. This may account 1 
and violent solutions to Iran's problems. But the data have also shown 


that this man is not a social isolate; more than the nonextremist, he 
gets around and talks to others. This is shown most clearly by the 
relationship between social detachment and social interaction. 

Table 7 reveals more precisely the most typical location of a high 
level of social interaction in this sample. It is found most frequently 
among those who are both socially detached and politically extreme. 
This finding clarifies considerably the role of social detachment. The 
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upper row of Table 7 gives the percentage of the socially detached 
people in each political category who have a high level of social inter- 
action. These percentages are high for the extreme groups (67 and 
57 per cent) and become smaller with a decrease in political extremism. 
This suggests that social detachment has an entirely different meaning 
for the extreme and nonextreme groups. For nonextremists, social de- 
tachment is not associated with a high level of social interaction; their 
detachment is evidence of social isolation, of non-participation in social 
life. For extremists, on the other hand, social detachment is generally 
associated with social participation. This differential meaning of social 
detachment is of crucial importance for an understanding of the leader- 
ship potential of political extremists. For if an innovational leader is a 
man who is not fully committed to the support of existing institutions, 
who is receptive to new ideas, and who interacts with his fellow men, 
it appears that this type of leader is found with high frequency among 
political extremists. 


TABLE 7 


SOCIAL DETACHMENT, SOCIAL INTERACTION, AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


Political Type 


Revolu- Conserv- Nation- 
tionary Middle Reform Apolitical ative Middle alistic 
Left Left Left Center Right Right Right 


Percentage of the 

“high level of 

social detachment” 

group who have 

a high level of 

social interaction 67% 42% 6% o9, 26% 50% 57% 
Percentage of the 

“low level of 

social detachment” 

group who have 

a high level of 

social interaction 0% 27% 16% 205 18% 31% 1995. 
"Total cases 

(high level) 6 12 16 2 19 8 7 

(low level) 2 15 25 14 50 13 6 


However, the fact that a majority of the present sample of extrem- 
ists seems to be composed of potential leaders cannot be interpreted to 
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mean that most of Iran’s potential leaders are extremists; it must be 
remembered that extremists as a group constitute a small percentage 
of the sample, and most probably constitute an even smaller percentage 
of the Iranian population, although these data provide no evidence on 
this point. The conclusions that one can legitimately draw from this 
presentation are that social detachment among extremists is associated 
with social interaction, rather than withdrawal from society, and that 
political extremists seem to be of more importance than their numbers 
suggest, since so many of them are persons who are potentially able to 
influence others. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper has presented evidence showing that political extremists 
identified in a sample of Iranians share many social and behavioral char- 
acteristics, in spite of the fact that they are in attitudinal disagreement. 
In particular, both groups (here designated as the Revolutionary Left 
and the Nationalistic Right) contain a relatively high proportion of 
individuals whose social location puts them in a position to influence 
others. The use of international communications research data for 
political sociological purposes has thus resulted in an “unanticipated 
consequence” of value to the communications researcher, for it has 
isolated individuals whose leadership potential makes them key au- 


diences of mass communications. 


SECTION II 


RECENT CONCEPTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this section is to examine the extent to which 
à number of other well known systems of attitude 
Organization fit with the two-factor theory already 
described. These include authoritarianism (as developed 
by Adorno et al., 1950) dogmatism (as conceptualized by 
Rokeach and his co-workers) Machiavellianism 
(Christie and Geis, 1970) the conservatism and realism 
factors of Wilson and the conservatism and liberalism 
factors of Kerlinger. The papers reprinted are central 
to the meaning of these concepts and their factorial 
Position in relation to each other. : 
The concept of authoritarianism and its theoretical 
relationship with the R and T factors was discussed in 
the last section. It originated as an attempt by a number 
Of psychologists in the USA to identify the kind of 
Person who was predisposed to Hitler-type fascism and 
to investigate the personality dynamics underlying this 
attitude syndrome. The authors of The Authoritarian 
Personality developed separate scales of Anti-Semitism 
A-S), general Ethnocentrism (E) and Politico-Economic 
Onservatism (PEC). Their theory was that these three 
tendencies would be linked through a more basic 
Personality disposition called authoritarianism which 
they hoped to measure more directly with the Fascism 
) scale. The items comprising this scale are given in 
Table 1. Note that the inclusion of conservatism in the 
Construct of authoritarianism more or less predeter- 
Mined its association with right-wing politics. 
he authoritarianism syndrome was thought to 
ude the following characteristics: 
ower and toughness orientation — S 
lion with power relationships 
onventionalism — rigid adherence 
values ' 
Authoritarian submission — obedience tO authority 
figures and advocates of conventional values — 
Authoritarian aggression — advocacy of stern punish- 
ment for violators 


incl 
trong preoccupa- 


to conventional 


Destructiveness and cynicism — 3 strongly negative 

view of human nature 

Anti-intraception — mistrust of subjective feelings 

Superstition — ready acceptance of supernatural deter- 

minants of behaviour 

Stereotypy — rigid categorical thinking 

Projectivity — a tendency to ascribe one's own sexual 

and aggressive impulses to others 

The psychoanalytic theory underlying this syndrome 
is summarized by Cherry and Byrne (1977). Authorit- 
arians were conceived as people with strict superegos 
controling a weak ego. This strong superego caused 
rigid adherence to authority and conventional values. 
However, hostility against the parental figures imposing 
these standards was expressed (by displacement) against 
defenceless outgroups such as Jews. The weak ego, 
implying an incomplete control over behaviour and 
reluctance to accept responsibility for feelings or actions, 
was the source of the rigid categorical thinking, the 
rejection of feelings as a basis for action and the 
projection of sexual and aggressive motives onto other 
people. Both the conventional superego and the weak 
ego shared the blame for the power and toughness 
espoused by the authoritarian and his cynical view of 
mankind. Finally, the authoritarian was thought to be 
plagued by unresolved Oedipal complexes, with the 
result that id impulses could only be expressed indirectly, 
e.g. through exaggerated concern with sexuality and 
hostility toward those who violate mores. 

Although these theoretical ideas were supposedly 
confirmed by Adorno ef al. through interviews and 
projective techniques, the methodology has been subject 
to much criticism. In particular, the researchers often 
confused empirical findings with interpretation and set 
up their study in such a way that disproof would have 
been virtually impossible. (In these respects, the study 
suffered in the same way as most psychoanalytic 
research — see Eysenck and Wilson, 1973). For present 
purposes, it is the empirical findings in relation to the 
F scale that are of most interest. True to the expectation 
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Table 1 The California F scale* 


. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks ou children, deserve more than mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be 
publicly whipped, or worse. 

What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged determination and the will to work and fight for family and country. 
. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel a great love, gratitude and respect for his parents. 
Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural power whose decisions he obeys without question. 


OIDAARwWY 


Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow up they ought to get over them and settle down. 

. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues children should learn. 

Homosexuals are hardly better than criminals and ought to be severely punished. 

. Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move around and mix together so much, a person has to protect 


himself especially carefully against catching an infection or disease from them. 
9. People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak and the strong. 
10. No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting a close friend or relative. 
11. Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can explain a lot of things. 
12. Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters that should remain personal and private. 
13. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be better off. 


14. An insult to our honour should always be punished. 


15. Most of our social problems would be solved if we could somehow get rid of the immoral, crooked and feeble-minded 


people. 


16. When a person has a problem or worry, it is best for him not to think about it, but to keep busy with more cheerful 


things. 


17. Science has its place, but there are many important things that can never possibly be understood by the human mind. 
18. The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame compared to some of the goings-on in this country, even in 


places where people might least expect it. 


19. Human nature being what it is, there will always be war and conflict. 
20. The true American way of life is disappearing so fast that force may be necessary to preserve it. 
21. What this country needs most, more than law and political programmes, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in 


whom the people can put their faith. 


22. No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have enough will power. 


23. Familiarity breeds contempt. 


24. Some people are born with an urge to jump from high places. 

25. Most people don't realize how much our lives are controlled by plots hatched in secret places. 

26. A person who has bad manners, habits and breeding can hardly expect to get along with decent people. 

27. Nobody ever iearned anything really important except through suffering. 

28. Wars and social trouble may someday be ended by an earthquake or flood that will destroy the whole world. 
29. The business man and the manufacturer are much more important to society than the artist and the professor. 


id Abridgement of " F-Scale Clusters: Forms 45 and 40" (pp. 255-257) in The Authoritarian Personality by T. W. Adorno et al. 
(1950). Copyright 1950 by The American Jewish Committee. (By permission of Harper and Row). 


of Adorno er al., authoritarianism as measured by the 
F scale was correlated with Anti-Semitism | (53), 
Ethnocentrism (73) and Politico-Economic Con- 
servatism (52). The paper by Hanson (1975) reprinted 
here, reviews the political and other correlates of 
authoritarianism. Authoritarians emerge as more 
likely to support conservative candidates and parties 
and to be nationalistic and “hawkish” in foreign policy. 
Interestingly though, there is a hint that authoritarians 
might be more passive politically, being less likely to 
campaign or even vote. Such a finding is ammunition 
for those who criticise the F scale for measuring 
acquiescence as well as authoritarianism. Ray (1976) 
has also presented evidence that F scale scores do not 
predict actual authoritarian behaviour defined as “the 
desire or tendency to impose one’s will on others”. 
There is, in fact, better evidence that high F scorers are 
submissive and conforming rather than powerful and 
ertive. This being the case, we would not expect the 
scale to correlate very highly with Eysenck’s T factor, 
assumed to measure real toughness or aggressiveness, 


however much it might be associated with the con- 
servative end of the R factor. In terms of predicting 
behaviour in the political sphere, we would expect the 
T factor to be more useful than F, since it appears to be 
more positively related to action. 

Factor analytic studies of the scales from The 
Authoritarian Personality have generally shown them 
to comprise a mish-mash of overlapping and sometimes 
even independent personality and attitude factors. In 
the study by O'Neil and Levinson (1954) reprinted 
here, 200 students were given a selection of items from 
the F scale, the Ethnocentrism scale, a Religious 
Conventionalism Scale and the Traditional Family 
Ideology Scale. Using Thurstone’s centroid method 
with rotation, four orthogonal factors were extracted. 
These are listed below with the item loading highest on 
each. 

| Religious Conventionalism - Dogmatic adherence to 

institutional authority and doctrine (“Every person 

needs the Church - a place where he can go for 
prayer, moral uplifting, and a feeling of security.) 


ID. Authoritarian Submission — Strict obedience to 
authority figures and acceptance of the status quo 
(“It is somehow unnatural to place women in positions 
of authority over men.") 

lll Moralistic Control- Stress on suppression. of 
rebellious ideas and unacceptable desires (“In 
addition to faith we need help from God in order to 
resist temptation”.) 

IN Masculine Strength Facade — Personal ambition, 
self-discipline, success in the eyes of the world, 
invulnerability and rejection of introspection ("In 
these troubled times, if we are to be strong and 
united against our common enemy, we must have 
More laws and safeguards against the spreading of 
dangerous ideas.") 

While it is not always clear why these factors emerged 
from the item pool studied, it is worth noting that they 
sut across the four scales that went into it in such a way 
as to question their integrity. The authors conclude that 
the "Authoritarianism, Ethnocentrism, Religious Con- 
Ventionalism and Traditional Family Ideology Scales 
Should not be regarded as comprising four distinct 
Constellations which are internally close-knit. It would 
appear, rather, that the scales consist of overlapping 
Samples of ideas located variously on a number of 
relatively independent dimensions.” Certainly this 
asts considerable doubt on the concept of 
FIN ianism as an internally consistent, d 
theo ‘ston. It does not really support the two- Set? 
dc ir à of attitudes either, though Factors I and II den 
Se St would correlate with the conservatism ies g 
fairi nck's R factor and Factors HI and IV would fi 
fr Y well with tough-mindedness. Note that the items 
Tom the F scale itself tended to load on Factors II and 
i NE are perhaps closest to Eysenck's R add 
falls rs. It is reasonable to assume then that SC wer 
ote ANUS the tough-minded-conservative qua (ec 
su Wo-dimensional model. This conclusion 1S urth 

Pported by a factor analysis of a balanced F scale 
levised by Lee and Warr (1969). They found a general 
thin’, ar authoritarianism which included appear 
Cal tough-mindedness (T) and persona! mors 
on S Summarize, the F scale may c 2n 
Worded well-known ground of having a Kë 
gäe the same direction (with ihe 5 Pus 

Ceptibility to acquiescence response bias), but also 


at the ground of being factorially impure. It contain 
s " one of conformity, 


ast two: maior 5 
najor components; 

S P d the other of 

These cor- 


Ohad: 
Geer and traditional morality, and 
res E Punitiveness and masculinity. hee d 
Pond fairly closely to Eysenck’s R and T factors. a 
SEH Concept that has gained some Vion 
Ng political psychologists is that of dogmatism. 
kig sach (1960) developed this concept to des ibe a 
e hoped would 
f politics 


ind 
which is 


be criticised not only 
its items 


Së Of general authoritarianism W hich h 
in dependent of the left-right continuum O 
Contrast with the Adorno er af. concept, 
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strongly biased to the right). His idea was that the 
dogmatic individual would be characterized by a 
relatively "closed belief system", meaning that he would 
be resistant to new ideas, intolerant of ambiguity, and 
liable to react defensively when reality became threat- 
ening, e.g. by identifying with an absolute authority. 

One version of the Dogmatism (D) scale that was 
developed to measure this general authoritarianism or 
"closed-mindedness" may be seen in the paper by 
Rokeach and Fruchter (1956) reprinted here. In this 
study, the authors set out to discover where dogmatism 
lay factorically in relation to other relevant attitude and 
personality variables. The sample consisted of 207 New 
York college students and the variables studied were 
anxiety, paranoia, self-rejection, dogmatism, authori- 
tarianism, rigidity. ethnocentrism, politico-economic 
conservatism, left opinionation and right opinionation. 
Three factors emerged from these variables: One had 
high loadings on anxiety, paranoia and self-rejection 
and might be labelled adjustment or neuroticism; a 
second was quite clearly a conservatism-radicalism 
factor (loadings on conservatism, left and right opinion- 
ation and ethnocentrism); the third had loadings on 
rigidity and dogmatism and could be labelled as either 
of these concepts. Note that, as expected, authori- 
tarianism as measured by the F scale had fairly high 
loadings on both conservatism and dogmatism indicat- 
ing that it draws upon both factors. Actually, dogmatism 
as measured by Rokeach's scale also had a slight 
correlation with conservatism, a finding that has since 
been replicated several times. It seems that the D scale 
is less biased to the political right than the F scale, but 
is still not totally independent of conservatism. 

Since Rokeach is clearly proposinga two-factor model 
of radicalism-conservatism and dogmatism, the question 
arises as to whether there is any similarity between D 
and Eysenck's tough-mindedness factor. Inspection of 
the items in the Dscale suggests some overlap at least, e.g. 
“My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly refuses 
to admit he's wrong", "it is sometimes necessary to 
resort to force to advance an ideal one strongly believes 
in", "to compromise with our political opponents is to 
be guilty of appeasement". Items such as these have a 
clear element of toughness or aggressiveness. Direct 
evidence for a correlation between D and T is unfortun- 
ately lacking, though Eysenck and Coulter (1972 - re- 
printed earlier) did find that tests of rigidity and in- 
tolerance of ambiguity were very high loaders on a 
tough-mindedness factor defined primarily by Eysenck's 
T scale. Further light is thrown on the nature of 
dogmatism by the finding of Smithers and Lobley (1977) 
that extreme scorers at both ends of the R scale have 
elevated D scores. 

It seems, then, that dogmatism is also a mixed concept. 
Whereas authoritarianism draws about evenly on 
tough-mindedness and conservatism, dogmatism as 
measured by Rokeach’s scale consists mostly of tough- 
mindedness but with elements also of conservatism 
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and anxiety/neuroticism (see the loading of -46 on 
Rokeach and Fruchter’s Factor I) as well as attitude 
extremity. This being the case, it is hard to justify the 
continued use of the scale; separate measurement of its 
components would almost certainly lead to more 
useful research results. 

The paper by Wilson and Patterson (1968) criticises 
the item format used by the authoritarianism and 
dogmatism researchers. Not only were the F scale 
and D scale composed of items that were all scored in 
the positive direction (agreement with them leading to 
an increase in score), the items were worded with 
such a ring of authority and folk wisdom as to invite 
agreement by insecure and acquiescent persons. Wilson 
and Patterson therefore devised the simplified question- 
naire, given in Table 1 of their paper, which replaced 
the propositional statements with catch-phrases rep- 
resenting well-known controversial issues. This tech- 
nique led to certain improvements in attitude measure- 
ment such as the relative avoidance of acquiescence 
response bias and social desirability effects (Wilson, 
1975). 

Factor analysis of this questionnaire yielded a strong 
conservatism factor and a second orthogonal factor 
which was labelled idealism v. realism because it 


appeared to separate moral and idealistic attitudes from 
those based on personal expediency. However, it does 
bear a strong similarity to Eysenck's T factor, and the 
paper by Eysenck (1976) shows that when the Wilson- 
Patterson. Inventory is extended to include more 
explicitly political and economic issues two factors 
looking much like R and T emerge more clearly. 

The next two papers test certain hypotheses about the 
nature of these two factors emerging from the Wilson- 
Patterson test. Wilson (1973) shows that scores on the 
realism (or tough-mindedness) factor are related to the 
tendency to respond to frustration by directing aggression 
outwards onto other people (extrapunitiveness) as 
measured by Rosenzweig's Picture-Frustration Study. 
This is very much in line with the finding of Eysenck 
and Coulter (1972) that Communists and Fascists were 
high in aggressiveness as well as tough-mindedness. 
Very probably, it is this ready tendency to aggress 
outwardly which mediates the correlation that has 
sometimes been found between tough-mindedness and 
extraversion. 

Wilson, Ausman and Mathews (1973) tested the idea 
that the conservatism dimension might reflect a reaction 
against uncertainty in an ever more complex environ- 
ment (a theory that would automatically account for 
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Fic.1 Loading of C-scale items on the first two principal component factors averaged over 
three cultures (England, the Netherlands and New Zealand). Co-ordinates marked as circles 
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conservatism (---) are drawn by inspection to assist in the interpretation of the second 
principal component. (From Wilson, G. D. The Psychology of Conservatism (1973), by kind 
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the age/conservatism connection). True to prediction, 
subjects scoring high on conservatism disliked paintings 
that were highly complex in terms of the density and 
variety of lines, shapes, colours, etc., regardless of 
whether the style was abstract or representational. 
This suggests that conservative social attitudes may 
arise partly out of a constitutional preference for 
stability and security as opposed to novelty and 
excitement. Since both traits may benefit the species at 
different times, an evolutionary origin to variation 
along this dimension is indicated. This, of course, is 
not to deny that class interests will also be influential 
in determining attitudes along the radical-conservative 
dimension, particularly as regards issues that are 
directly political and economic. 

Another researcher to take up the short item format 
was F. N. Kerlinger (1972). He developed the theory that 
attitude referents are differentially "critical" (pertinent) 
to different people. In particular he suggests that some 
Issues such as private property, free enterprise and 
religion are important to conservatives, while others 
Such as civil rights, children's interests and social 
reform are primarily the concern of liberals. Each 
group, he says, is relatively unconcerned about the 
issues which are salient to the other. This would give 
rise to independent factors of conservatism and 
liberalism. 

In the paper reprinted here, Kerlinger reports à 
factor analysis of a short-item scale much like the 
Wilson-Patterson questionnaire but rather more heavily 
Weighted towards educational issues. Six first-order 
factors appeared (Table 3 in his paper) and these fell 
into two groups at the second-order level which he felt 
Corresponded to conservatism and liberalism. However, 
inspection of the actual items defining these factors 
Suggests that they are not unlike R and T respectively. 
Items such as "church", "school discipline" and "private 
Property" sound fairly typical of R items, while "civil 
rights”, “children’s needs" and "social security 
smaci of tender-mindedness. Actually, this two-factor 
Structure seems to be tilted towards the Ferguson 
Solution of religion and humanitarianism. This would 
Place Kerlinger's “liberalism” in the tender-minded- 
radical quadrant of the Eysenck theory, while his 

Conservatism” would be conservatism of a somewhat 
tender-minded variety. In any case, the two orthogonal 
factors found by Kerlinger do seem compatible ad 
the attitude model we have proposed. His secon@ary 
argument, that attitudes are unipolar rather than 

'olar, seems to us rather unconvincing and dependent 
upon his choice of items. He admits that the Wilson- 

atterson Scale balances conservative items with radical 

Dies, and in any specific content area it is easy to thin 
imm ed referents, e.g. segregation Sc Eeer 
cens Sen, free enterprise v. nationalization, 

GC v. pornography. h 
ics Sach (1973) has produced anot 

Y of political orientation, this time 


er two-factor 
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terms of values rather than personality. He suggests 
that political groups can be organized in relation to 
two major orthogonal values — equality and freedom. 
Equality corresponds to the left-right continuum in that 
radicals place a positive value on equality while con- 
servatives value it negatively. The freedom dimension 
sounds much like tough- tender-mindedness since 
Rokeach postulates that fascists and communists are 
alike in placing a low value on freedom, relative to 
supporters of moderate parties. 

In so far as this theory of Rokeach's is correct, it 
probably overlaps with the R and T model. Its main 
weakness is that the concept of freedom is too loosely 
defined. Most wars are fought in the name of "freedom", 
if not of God, and it is difficult to think of a political 
party that does not proclaim freedom as one of its 
prime aims. This point is demonstrated quite nicely by 
a paper by Cochrane, Bilig and Hogg (1978). Value 
rankings of Socialist, Conservative, Communist and 
National Front supporters in Britain showed strong 
differences in attitude towards "equality" in accordance 
with expectation, but all four ranked "freedom" so 
high that no differences among them could be observed. 
Whatever Rokeach means by freedom, some other 
external criterion is needed. It cannot be left to the 
parties to define in their own way. 

One other concept that has been quite widely 
researched as a personality basis of political attitudes is 
that of Machiavellianism (Christie and Geis, 1970). 
The high "Mach" scorer is conceived as practical, 
fact-oriented, cynical, expedient, unsentimental and 
manipulative in his dealings with others. Intuitively, 
this sounds very close to Eysenck's concept of tough- 
mindedness and Wilson's realism. The paper by Stone 
and Russ (1976) confirms this by showing Machiavel- 
lianism to be independent of Eysenck's R but correlated 
with T C44). These authors also note that the Mach 
score may be a more “pure” or direct measure of T in 
that the questionnaire items fall closer to the actual 
axis than do social and political attitude issues (which, 
of course, are bound to load on the R axis as well). 

We can summarize most of the argument so far by 
reference to Figure 2. This shows how the various 
personality, attitude and value dimensions are probably 
aligned in relation to the R and T framework. They 
might also be distinguished on dimensions other than 
these (e.g. neuroticism, extraversion, intelligence) but 
the thrust of our argument is that R and T are the most 
powerful principles of organization in the demain of 
political attitude and action. It is particularly interesting 
to note that some of the harshest critics of two-factor 
attitude theory, such as Rokeach and Christie, have 
themselves now produced bidimensional systems that 
are reminiscent of R and T. Other researchers, such as 
Ferguson and Kerlinger, have arrived at two-factor 
theories that look like more or less rotated forms of 
R and T. The relative usefulness of these solutions is 
open to argument but there is considerable consensus 
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with respect to the relationship among the various 
factors and the placement of attitude clusters within 
the two-dimensional space. Schubert (1977) has shown 
how reliably different studies place sex freedom in the 
tough/radical quadrant, militarism and ethnocentrism 
in the tough/conservative quadrant, religion in the 
tender/conservative quadrant and humanitarianism 


TOUGH 


Machiavellianism 

(Christie) Dogmatism 
Realism (Rokeach) 
(Wilson) 


Authoritarianism 
(Adorno) 


Conservatism 
(Wilson) 


CONSERVATIVE 


Equality 
(Rokeach) 
RADICAL 


Liberalism 

(Wilson) Conservatism 
(Kerlinger) 

Humanitarianism 

(Ferguson) Liberalism 

(Kerlinger) 

Freedom! Idealism 

(Rokeach) (Wilson) 


1 
TENDER 


Religionism 
(Ferguson) 


Fic. 2 The probable placement of various concepts in 


relation to R and T 


and sex equality in the tender/radical quadrant, while 
political and economic issues fall squarely on the R 
axis. Seldom in psychology has such consistency been 
achieved. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AS A VARIABLE 
IN POLITICAL RESEARCH 


by David J. Hanson 


Introduction. 

This paper examines psychological authoritarianism as a variable in 
political research in terms of (a) candidate preference, (b) party preference, 
(c) nationalism and foreign policy orientation, (d) miscellaneous attitudes, 


and (e) political behavior. 


Candidate Preference. 

Research has generally revealed an association between authoritarianism 
and preference for more conservative political candidates. In the 1948 US. 
presidential election, two studies (Janowitz & Marvick, 1953; Lane, 1955) 
found high authoritarians (i.e. high F scale scorers) to prefer Dewey 
while another (Williams & Wright, 1955) found no such relationship. 
During the 1952 elections, three studies (Milton, 1952; Lane, 1955; 
Stotsky & Lachman, 1956) found high scorers tending to prefer Eisen- 
hower while a fourth (Paul, 1956) failed to do se. In a study conducted 
before the 1960 party nominations, low authoritarians preferred Stevenson 
or Humphrey (Wrightsman ef al., 1961) and after the nominations they 
preferred Kennedy (Leventhal et al., 1964). In 1964, some researchers (Milton 
& Waite, 1964; Goldberg & Stark, 1965; Kerpelman, 1968) found low 
scorers to prefer Johnson over Goldwater, but others (Frost, 1965; Zippel 
& Norman, 1966) found no differences. In 1968, authoritarians tended to 
prefer Wallace (Schwendiman et al., 1970; Di Renzo, 1971). The following 
year, those who preferred Wallace to either a Republican or a Democrat 
for president were significantly more authoritarian (Luck & Gruner, 1970) 
and in 1972 authoritarians preferred Nixon over McGovern (Hanson & 
White, 1973). That election was also used (Lindgren, 1974:55) to test the 
hypothesis (which was supported) that « voters' preferences in each state for 
the more conservative candidate would be.. positively related to social 
deficiencies of the type associated with authoritarian tendencies... H 

Virtually no attention has been directed to non-presidential candidates. 
However, a California study (Higgins & Kuhlman, 1967) found authorita- 
rianism to be significantly related to preference for Ronald Reagan for 


governor. 


Party Preference. p 
T India, two studies (Bhushan, 1969; Raina, 1974) have found pre- 
ference for rightist parties to be correlated with high authoritarianism and 
reference for Jeff parties to be correlated with low authoritarianism. In 
the United States, preference for either the Democratic or Republican party 
p 
State University of New York, College at Potsdam. 
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does not seem to be associated with authoritarianism (Adorno et al., 1950; 
McClosky, 1958, 1960; Campbell et al., 1960; Stillman et al., 1960; Wright- 
sman et al., 1961; Leventhal et al., 1964; Nudelman, 1972). It is important 
to note that greater differences in authoritarianism have been observed 
between liberal and conservative wings within a given party than between 
parties (Adorno et al., 1950; Wrightsman ef al., 1961). Nudelman (1972: 32) 
has suggested an explanation for the paradox of relatively high authorita- 
rianism among supporters of many Republican candidates but not among 
those who identify with the Republican party. He hypothesizes that « As 
a minority party in most of the U.S., Republicans can elect their candidates 
only if they attract support from Democrats and so-called * independents ' ». 
He continues that « To do this, they often select candidates suitable to 
disaffected Democrats, many of whom appear to be relatively high in autho- 
ritarianism ». This hypothesis has received support in experimental studies 
(Leventhal et al., 1964). 


Nationalism - Foreign Policy. 


While authoritarianism was not found to be associated with militarism 
in one study (Eckhardt & Lentz, 1967), it was found to be correlated with 
militarism in a second (Aldous & Tallman, 1972) and with militarism and 
isolationism in a third (Lane, 1955). In has also been found positively 
associated with military ideology (French & Ernest, 1955), aggressive foreign 
policy (Farris, 1960), aggressive anti-communism (Fensterwald, 1958; Rosen- 
berg, 1965), nationalism (Levinson, 1957), isolationism (Janowitz & Marvick, 
1955), isolationism towards Europe/expansionism towards Asia (Fensterwald, 
1958), and unfavorable attitudes toward international cooperation (Levinson, 
1957). Conversely, it has been found negatively correlated with world- 
mindedness (Sampson & Smith, 1957; Smith & Rosen, 1958), internationalism 
(MacKinnon & Centers, 1956,1957) and « war-orientation » (Kuroda, 1964). 
High authoritarians were found to be more hawkish toward the Vietnam War 
(Izzett, 1971; Granberg & Corringan, 1972) and were less likely to have 
demonstrated against it (Izzett, 1971). 

Lane (1965) found no association. between «love of country» and 
authoritarianism while Manning (1964) found no correlation between na- 
tionalism and F scale scores. Katz (1965) has suggested that nationalism 


may be either people-oriented or power-oriented and that only the latter 
is associated with authoritarianism. 


Badgett et al. (1970) found that civilian students possessed significantly 
higher F scale scores than students selecting military status and Golightly 
and Reinehr (1970) found that collge men who chose to remain in a 
militay milieu tended to be persons with a moderate (rather than high or 
low) degree of authoritarianism. It should be noted that both of these 
studies examined actual « real life » behaviors rather than expressed attitudes. 


Miscellaneous Attitudes. 


Lipset (1964:412) reanalyzed data from a national Survey conducted 
in 1955 and found that « Propensity to agree with items designed to measure 
authoritarian predisposition correlated highly with [favorable] attitudes 
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toward [Joseph] McCarthy within educational, occupational, or religious 
groupings » and Sokol (1964) found a strong relationship between intolerance 
of ambiguity (a characteristic of authoritarianism) and support for McCarthy. 
This relationship held even when education was controlled. Gump (1953) 
found authoritarianism to be associated with opposition to Truman’s 
dismissal of MacArthur. In England, Hoogvelt (1969) administered a modified 
F scale to those who had written letters to a newspaper commenting on an 
immigration speech by the conservative Enoch Powell which was viewed 
by many as racist and found that pro-Powellites were more authoritarian 
than anti-Powellites. 

Authoritarianism has also been found associated with conservatism 
(Suziedelis & Lorr, 1973; Hicks, 1974), anti-feminism (Worell & Worell, 
1971), and militancy among blacks (House & Fischer, 1971). 


Political Behavior. 

Authoritarianism has been found significantly related to feelings of 
political ineffectiveness as well as to nonvoting (Janowitz & Marvick, 1953). 
Similarly, several writers (Lipset, 1960; Milbrath & Klein, 1962; Levy, 1972) 
have found authoritarianism to be inversely related to political participation 
and Sanford (1950) reported that authoritarians are not highly participant in 
political affairs. 

No relationship between authoritarianism and political apathy among 
undergraduates was found by Mussen and Wysznski (1952) and while they 
found no correlation between authoritarianism and likelihood of voting, 
Kornhauser et al. (1956) along with Lane (1955, 1959) did find a slight 
tendency for authoritarians to be less likely to campaign and to have 
lower levels of political interest and feelings of efficacy. 


Conclusion. 
The fact that authoritarianism does not always demonstrate high pre- 
dictive power has occasionally led some observers to conclude that it lacks 
explanatory value. It is important to note, however, that a variable such 
as authoritarianism may be valid and of considerable explanatory value, 
yet frequently have low predictive power. For example, one might reasonably 
expect authoritarianism to be associated with preference for a conservative 
party. However, liberal and conservative parties do not clearly represent 
points on an authoritarian dimension, and identification with a conser- 
vative party is not equivalent to being authoritarian. Moreover, even if 
parties were unequivocally identifiable in this regard, other factors (socioeco- 
group identification, social pressures, etc.) 


nomic status, famil tradition, fi > c 
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Riassunto — L’autoritarismo psicolo- 
gico viene esaminato come una variabile 
nella ricerca politica in termini di: 
4) preferenza per il candidato, b) prefe- 
renza per il partito, c) nazionalismo e 
orientamento in politica estera, d) atteg- 
giamenti diversi, e) comportamento po- 
litico. Vengono esaminati i risultati di 
sessantadue lavori individuati attraverso 
una vasta ricerca sulla letteratura. Men- 
tre si constata che l'autoritarismo è col- 


legato a numerosi atteggiamenti e com- 
portamenti politici, il fatto che esso non 
dimostri sempre una elevata capacità 
previsiva ha indotto talvolta qualche 
osservatore a concludere che esso sia 
privo di valore esplicativo. Risulta co- 
munque dimostrato che una variabile 
quale l'autoritarismo puó essere valida 
€ di considerevole rilevanza, pur mani- 
festando spesso una scarsa capacità pre- 
visiva. 
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A Factorial Exploration of 
Authoritarianism and Some of 
Its Ideological Concomitants' 


W. M. O'NEIL, University of Sydney 
AND 
DANIEL J. LEVINSON, Harvard University 


SS 


Iz The Authoritarian Personality (1) and a series of studies stem- 
it has been shown that authoritarian-person- 


ming from it (3, 4), 
ality characteristics are associated with a variety of ideological con- 


stellations. Part of this evidence is obtained by correlating attitude 
scales designed to measure such characteristics as authoritarianism, 


ethnocentrism, religious conventionalism, and traditional family 


ideology. A brief statement of the manner of construction of these 
scales is necessary to complete the setting of the problem addressed 
in the present study. First, from various sources such as clinical 
findings and general sociological knowledge, a tentative conception 
of an ideological constellation is formulated. For example, tradi- 
ogy was tentatively deemed in sociological terms 
to place great stress on (a) “masculinity” of male roles in the family 
and “femininity” of female roles, (b) strong male and parental 
authority in the family, (c) the old-fashioned child-rearing dis- 
ciplines, and (d) strong moral pressures in relation especially to sex 
and aggression; and, in psychological terms, to involve in the per- 
sonalities of its adherents (a) conventionalism, (b) authoritarian 

] “masculinity” and “femininity,” (d) 


submission, (c) exaggeratec 

concern with discipline, and (e) moralistic rejection of impulse life. 

Second, items consisting of statements bearing upon one or more 
: s 


of these elements are formulated and presented to a sample of Ss 


for the expression of their agreement or disagreement (three de- 


grees of each being available—‘‘a little,” "pretty much," and "very 


tional family ideolc 


i i € iversity in the summer of 1952, 
1 This study was carried out at Harvard University in t 0 S 
ee O'Neil was a visiting scholar in the United States. It was assisted by 

ram ‘al Relations at Harvard. The authors wish 


ra n the Laboratory of Social. ; , 
ok Me David Hays for his assistance on various aspects of the project. 
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much”). Third, on the reasonable assumption that the content of 
the statements give them prima facie validity for the putative ideo- 
logical constellation in question, the total score for the pool of items 
is used as a criterion for the establishment of item validity by means 
of the Discriminatory-Power technique (1). Of course, the prob- 
lem of scale validity remains for further empirical study. Finally, a 
scale is constituted by including some or all of the items with high 
discriminatory power. This measure is an adequate scale by the 
customary criteria of reliability and internal consistency. Its con- 
struction was not guided by more recent concepts of unidimensional- 
ity (5), although there is some evidence that it meets such standards 
(3). 

It will be observed that this procedure will tend to produce a 
scale with a high degree of item intercorrelation (the degree being 
dependent upon the size of the DP values, subject to various sam- 
pling considerations) but will not necessarily produce a high degree 
of scale intercorrelation where several scales have been independently 
constructed by this method. In general, however, as expected in 
terms of the hypotheses formulated in the original studies, moderate 
to high scale intercorrelation (of the order of .5—.7) is found— 
politico-economic conservatism being the only scale tending to no 
greater than low-moderate correlation with other scales. 

When we attempt to account for these interscale correlations the 
following considerations seem relevant: First, the items in the scales 
may be construed both as matter-of-fact statements (in so far as 
they make reference to external objects and events) and as “emo- 
tional expressions" (in so far as they have overtones of personsal 
feelings and sentiments). Second, the theory guiding the authori- 
tarian-personality research regarded mental functioning as organized 
not on the basis of ideological areas or external social spheres (such 
as religion, the family, politics) but rather on the basis of more 
central psychological dispositions. and defensive-adaptive modes. 
For example, an ethnocentric (prejudiced) ideology about minority 
groups was not seen as something utterly distinct from, though asso- 
ciated with, authoritarian-personality trends such as fear of moral 
contamination, intolerance of ambiguity, projectivity, and the like. 
Rather, these personality characteristics were regarded as immanent 
in such features of ethnocentric thought as the rigid ingroup-out- 
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group distinction and the preference for a highly stratified social 
hierarchy. However, no list of primary components was used as a 
basis for scale construction, and no item should be regarded as 
having a one-to-one relation to any single disposition. The Ethno- 
centrism and Traditional Family Ideology Scales, whose literal con- 
tent and social-object references have almost nothing in common, 
were expected to correlate significantly because they reflect similar 
psychological characteristics. In short, each scale is to be conceived 


of as ideologically unitary but psychologically complex. 


These considerations suggest two ways of accounting for inter- 


scale correlation—ways that are by no means mutually exclusive: 
(a) Although each scale samples a relatively unitary domain of ideas 
(defined in terms of their external objects), all scales are manifesta- 
tions (perhaps in their several individual ways) of a common core 
of personality characteristics. (b) The several scales are over- 
f only slightly interrelated personality charac- 
nified core or syndrome, each 
f these diverse characteristics 


lapping samplings O 1 
teristics which do not form a single, u 


scale consisting of the manifestations O 


in a given sphere. ; ' 
The present study is a tentative, exploratory attempt to dis- 


criminate between the relevance of these two hypotheses by means 
of a statistical-factor analysis. In terms of this method, the hy- 
be reformulated thus: (a) Each scale consists of items 
factorial composition ; interscale correla- 
represented by correlated factors. (b) Each scale con- 
heterogeneous in factorial composition ; inter- 
as overlap in the factor sam- 
her case is the issue of sim- 


potheses may 
that are homogeneous in 
tion may be 
sists of items that are 
scale correlation may 
plings of the several scales. 

plicity vs. complexity of factor 


be represented 
In neit 
jal constitution involved. 


Tue ITEMS AND THE SAMPLE USED 

ached on IBM cards were available for 237 stu- 
classes in General Education at Boston Uni- 
the 6+ items in the T.A.P. Social-Attitude 
, 1-52): Thirty 
` convenient for 
(T) items were given 
jnstellation appears logically 


t ideological cc 
ntention of Levinson and Huff- 


Responses pu! 
dents in sophomore 
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man in the study from which these items were drawn). Of the 12 
T items in the battery, the 10 which had the highest discriminatory 
power in a somewhat comparable sample of Harvard 1951 Summer 
Session students were chosen. Eight authoritarianism (F) items, 
eight ethnocentrism (E) items and six religious conventionalism 
(R) items were also chosen, bringing the total number of items to 
32. "These items are reproduced in Table I. Two criteria were 
used in the selection of the F, E and R items, viz. (a) high DP 
values in the Harvard sample and (b) either an apparent psycho- 
logical similarity or an apparent psychological dissimilarity to 
items in a scale other than that in which the particular item was 
located. For example, E item 64 (advocating laws against "danger- 
ous ideas") was selected because it had high discriminatory power 
(2.95) on the E criterion and because its content involved the ag- 
gression, restrictiveness, and anti-intellectualism which are prom- 
inent in many F items, whereas F item 19 was selected because of 
its high discriminatory power (3.77) on the F criterion and be- 
Cause its content had no marked relation to the content of either 
E or R items. No politico-economic conservatism (P) items were 
included, it being considered that the lower correlations between this 
scale and the others rendered its items less relevant to the question 
being addressed. 


THE CORRELATION MATRIX AND THE FACTORIZATION 


Tetrachoric correlation coefficients for the 496 pairs of items 
were computed, using Hogan’s nomograph (2). To facilitate the 
machine sorting, a cutting point between “disagree a little” and 
“disagree pretty much” (or the corresponding degrees of agreement 
for items in “anti” form) was initially used on all items. However, 
as the distributions over the six cate 
known for this sample to be in general quite irregular in shape, new 
2 x 2 tables with dichotomies nearer the medians were obtained for 
suspect pairs of items. Grounds for suspicion were original dichoto- 
mies more asymmetrical than 70:30 and 


gories for any one item were 


/or an original cell fre- 
quency of no more than 10. Tt is important to note that the shift 
in the value of re was sometimes considerable in these recomputa- 
tions; e.g., eight out of 35 coefficients where originally both variables 
were outside the 70:30 limit and/or one cell frequency was no more 
than 10, changed by 0.20 or more; but of 33 coefficients where 
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originally only one variable was outside the 70:30 limit but within 
the 80:20 and where originally there was not a cell frequency of no 
more than 10, no change was as great as this and in 25 of them 
the shift was less than 0.10. Although it is felt that reasonable pre- 
cautions for an exploratory study were taken in this respect, the in- 
stability of some coefficients with a change of cutting points renders 
the evidence quite tentative. 

The correlation coefficients were distributed in an approximately 
normal manner about a median value of +0.24 and with a range 
from —0.11 to +0.81. The order of correlation within the four sets 
of items (R: median, +0.62, range from +0.50 to +0.81; E: 
median, +0.31, range from +0.04 to +0.47; T: median, +0.24, 
range from —0.03 to +0.62; and F: median, +0.21, range from 
+0.01 to +0.45) tends to parallel the order of discriminatory 
power obtained from the Harvard sample. 

Four factors were extracted using Thurstone’s centroid method 
(6). The decision to stop the factoring at this point had to be made 
rather more hesitantly than usual. The fourth factor accounted for 
18 per cent of the variance of two items, between 7 per cent and 
14 per cent of four others, and 4 per cent or less of the remaining 26 
items. Fourth-factor residuals were generally less than the standard 
errors of the original coefficients, although the instability mentioned 
before complicates the use of any criterion of this sort. 


Six orthogonal rotations were carried out aimed at minimizing 
the number of negative loadings and maximizing the number of zero 
The rotated factor loadings and communalities are shown 


loadings. 
ms in Table I. 


together with the ite 
Discussion 

The following comments on the possible meaning of the four 
factors are offered. 

Factor I. The dimension here may be called “religious con- 
ventionalism" in the sense of dogmatic adherence to institutional 
authority and doctrine. All six R items have high loadings on this 
factor; two E items (not marrying a Jew, and thinking one's own 
country and religion better than any others) and two T items 
(loss of respect for female partner in premarital sexual relations, and 
the family as a divinely ordained institution) also have high load- 
ings. The high loading of the first E item is surprising unless one 
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TABLE I 


Items USED IN THE ANALYSIS, DISCRIMINATORY POWER ON THE 


APPROPRIATE CRITERION, ROTATED Factor LOADINGS, AND COMMUNALITIES 


A. 


Authoritarianism (F) items 


DP 


I; 


Il, 


Ill, 


IV; 


1. 


BR 


22; 


24. 


27, 


28. 


. Young people sometimes get rebellious 


- Sex crimes, such as rape and attack 


What the youth needs most is strict 
discipline, rugged determination, and 
the will to work and fight for family 
and cOUDntt yes ee ids L G aa 


ideas, but as they grow up they ought 
to get over them and settle down..... 


on children, deserve more than mere 
imprisonment; such criminals ought 
to be publicly whipped, or worse...... 


If people would talk less and work 
more, everybody would be better off . 


The best teacher or boss is the one 
who tells us just exactly what is to be 
done and how to go about it.... 


No sane, normal, decent person could 
ever think of hurting a close friend 
ONERCL AEON se epa) ds 327/294 epi e Hr USE SS 


When a person has a problem or worry, 
it is best for him not to think about 

it, but to keep busy with more cheer- 
Abee rietse 


More than anything else, it is good 
hard work that makes life worthwhile. 


F3.52 


F 3.24 


F2.81 


a eni 


F2:71 


F3.43 


FIN 


F 2.43 


31 


As 


13 


.03 


.01 


.49 


.48 


.40 


.23 


.35 


27 


16 


.38 


—.08 


.25 


ll 


4 


10 


M2 


.03 


.20 


«21 


.30 


.26 


.50 


22 


.34 


.41 


:35 


«35 


-40 


+34 


.18 


.19 


Mel 


492 


Ethnocentrism (E) items 


DP 


1; 


Il, 


II, 


IV; 


35. 


38. 


40. 


48. 


St 


The worst danger to real Americanism 
during the last 50 years has come 
from foreign ideas and agitators. ..... 


It would be a mistake ever to have 
Negroes for foreman and leaders 
GE VE 
I can hardly imagine myself marrying 
SNE e EL TIRAS 


The only way peace can be maintained| 
is to keep America so powerful and 
well armed that no other nation will 
dare attack tls. ageet Ae 


We need more leaders like MacArthur 
who have the morals and the strength 
to put our national honor above ap- 


peasement 


£2.76 


B223 


E 3.00 


E 3.62 


E3.38 


.00 


24 


.58 


.20 


-49 


.29 


:22 


SAI 


=.12 


.00 


—.01 


.05 


49 


+29 


.09 


.46 


.50 


.30 


.24 


.38 


24 


:37 
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It is only natural and right for a 
person to feel that his country or | 
religion is better than any other...... E3.43 .47 Ad .06 21 31 


The immigration of foreigners to this 
country should be kept down so that 
we can provide for Americans first. ...| £3.57 |-.08 | ./9 |—.03 48 25 


In these troubled times, if we are to 
be strong and united against our com- 
mon enemy, we must have more laws 
and safeguards against the spreading 
of dangerous ideas... 


E2.95| .34| .36| ./7] .59| .60 


. Religious Conventionalism (R) items DP I; 


Il, HIE, | IV; h? 


13, 


18. 


26. 


29, 


. Life would hardly be worth living 


Every explanation of man and the 
world is incomplete unless it takes 


account of God's will........ R5.14| -60| .34]| .40|—.72| .64 


without the promise of immortality 


and life after death... en R438| .82| .231 .98| <06;| 359i 


Every person should have complete 


faith in a Supreme Being whose rules 
he obeys without question. .....---++ RASLI Së 291 Cl 206"), 55 


Every person needs the church—a 
place where he can go for prayer, 


moral uplifting, and a feeling of 
security. see sea orien Werer EENS ees R4.85| .66| .07| .50| .29| .76 


In addition to faith we need help 


from God in order to resist 
temptation... .eeee ttt R$4$| SL 095] x84 «5| 29 


Heaven and Hell are products of 
man's imagination, and do not 
actually exist... eer R4.29| .49| .00| .83| ./#] .95 


. Traditional family ideology (T) items 


DP I; Il; | Hl, | IVs | h? 


36. 


39; 


42. 


. Some equality 


in marriage is a good 
thing, but by and large the hus! and 
ought to have the main say-so 1n 

family matters... tnn 


T2.67|-.04] | .55| .I8| ./3 | .34 


Women who want to remove the word 
"obey" from the md service 
don't understand what it means to 

[94 T^c MNA LLL LL 73.71 .08 | .59 .390| .09| A 


qualities of a 


ination and 
T2.63*| .00 lf .06 .46 .23 


The most important 
real man are determ 


driving ambition 


A child should never be allowed no 
talk back to his parents, or else he ^ 
will lose respect for them... T3.19|-.70| .51 Wéi 


LA 
"m 


.40 
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47. A man should not be expected to 
have respect for a woman if they 
have sexual relations before they 
D E T3.11*| .45 |-.03 |—.02 .32 .29 


50. It is somehow unnatural to place 
women in positions of authority 
ETH, 2c Aerem, Soo E T3.00| .78 .67 732 .23 .63 


52. The family is a sacred institution, 
divinely ordained ors swears icc Đ naasis 74.38 | .59| .60| .03| oi .71 


55. A woman whose children are at all 
messy or rowdy has failed in her 
duties as a mother. ...........ssssse T2.42 |-.0/ .24 .00 .35 .18 


60. There is hardly anything lower than 
a person who does not feel a great 
love, gratitude, and respect for 
LEE T 4.33 .20 .45 .09 | .48 .47 


63. The facts on crime and sexual im- 
morality show that we will have to 
crack down harder on young people 
if we are going to save our moral 
SRATIGarOS MM (€ ESAs | | 9]! Di .51 57 


Nores: 1. The numbering of the items is that of the 64-item TAP Social Attitudes Battery, but the items are 
grouped here according to the scale of which they are a part. 


2. The discriminatory powers are, with two exceptions marked *, derived from the Harvard sample; 
the values for the two exceptions are derived from a Cleveland, Ohio sample (3). ple; 


3. High loadings, ie, 40 and greater, are printed in bold face, and negligible loadings, ie., „79 and 
interprets “Jew” as a religious term and not an ethnic term; more 
surprising, however, are the negligible loadings in T items 36 and 
63 which bear upon the fundamentalist view of marriage and moral- 
ity. 

Factor II. This may be described as “authoritarian submission” 
in the sense of strict, unquestioning obedience to authority figures 
and acceptance of the social status quo (with a distinct flavor of 
punitiveness running through these ideas). Some five F items have 
loadings that are high, or nearly so, and only one has a negligible 
loading in this factor. The factor makes frequent appearances 
among the T items, being substantially present in all items involving 
womanly submission or filial obedience and respect, as well as the 
item on the family as a divinely ordained institution. Only four of 
the 10 T items have low or negligible loadings; these items have 
aggressive-dominant rather than submissive overtones. The two 
R items tending to substantial loadings refer to obedience to God 
or to God's will. The three E items with moderate to high load- 
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ings stress rejection of critical ideas and acceptance of traditional 
status roles. 

Factor III. This factor is more difficult to interpret. This may 
be a sign of the factoring having been pushed too far or of an unwise 
initial choice of items for factoring. Factor III figures most prom- 
inently in the R items; in addition, T item 63 (we must "crack 
down on young people" to "save our moral standards") has a high 
loading, and moderate loadings are found on T items 36 and 50 
and F item 6, In their literal meanings these items appear to repre- 
sent a broad miscellany. The presence of moderate to high loadings 
on all six R items suggests a close relation of this factor to Factor 
I, Religious Conventionalism; yet the two are orthogonal in the 
factor space delineated here and they differ with regard to the re- 
o-high loading items. Two overlapping but not 
e detected in the items with moderate and high 
loadings. One of these is a moralistic control directed towards 
one's own unaccepted wishes (“rebellious ideas" in F 6, the lure of 
"temptation" in R 26) and toward others who transgress moral 
bounds (unsubmissive women in T 36 and T 50, the youth in T 63). 
Many of the items cited have, however, only low-moderate loadings ; 
several items with this general tone, e.g., F 22, F 28, E 38, E 51, and 
T 60, have low and negligible loadings ; and the item with the high- 
est loading by this factor seems to have none of this significance. 
The other trend is a mystical acceptance of a fixed order in nature 
and man’s dependence upon it. However, one highly loaded item, 
T 63, seems scarcely to fit this interpretation, and several items 
which one might expect to be taken in this way have low or neg- 
ligible loadings, for example E 38 and T 52. Thus, the present 


data leave the issue ambiguous; we need more items and some 


phenomenological material on the meaning of the items to our Ss. 


For now, Factor II is best left nameless. 
Factor IV. This yields a somewhat more consistent picture. It 


might be called “masculine strength facade." Its prototype is thé 
man of action as contrasted with the man of thought and inner life. 
The items having high loadings by this factor stress personal ambi- 
tion, self-discipline, success in the world s eyes, personal and ingroup 
invulnerability, and rejection gf introspection and the realm of in- 
tellect. This is a widely distributed factor: of the nine items with 


maining moderate-t 
general trends can b 
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loadings four or greater, two are from the F scale, four are from E, 
and three are from T. Only one R item has even a moderate load- 
ing. An item with a high loading that scarcely fits the over-all 
constellation is T 60, and there are some, like F 1, which might be 
expected to have higher loadings. 

However, the major interest here is roughly the inverse of that 
of the usual factor study. It is not so much a matter of seeing what 
variables (items) are or are not loaded by a given factor as of seeing 
what factors load each set of items drawn from a given scale in the 
Battery. 

F-Scale Items. Factors II and IV are the only prominent ones 
in these items. Five items have loadings of .40 or greater by one or 
other of the two factors, and the other three items approach this 
minimum. If the interpretations represented by "authoritarian sub- 
mission" and “masculine facade" are sound, there is nothing at 
variance with the original authoritarian-personality hypotheses, other 
than that these appear to be relatively independent (i.e., only slightly 
correlated) dimensions. Notice that with the factors located orth- 
ogonally, the pattern is a high loading of the F items by one or other 
of these factors rather than by both, although there is some tendency 
toward the latter (there are no zero loadings and only one or two 
which could be called negligible). Thus, it may be said tentatively 
that these F-scale items (and the F Scale itself if we assume these 
eight items adequately represent it) are factorially complex and have 
a tendency toward factorial heterogeneity. Or putting the matter 
in a slightly different way, while these items tend to draw simul- 
taneously upon two somewhat independent psychological constella- 
tions, the patterning tends to shift from item to item. This shift 
might reasonably be expected to be greater in items with lower DP 
values. 

E-Scale Items. Factor IV is most prominent here—four high 
loadings, only one approaching zero and the remaining three of 
moderate size (.19 to .29). But when one considers the non-E- 
Scale items with high loadings, only one of the five (viz., T 60) lends 
any weight to the possibility that this factor might be a dimension 
of ethnocentrism.? Factor I shows up strongly in two E items 


* The absence of any factor identifiable with ethnocentrism 
X: à ident may bi 
of the E items chosen for inclusion in the analysis. On the other hand bens 
chosen are quite representative in range of content of the twelve in Form FERPT 
and all had high DP values on the E criterion in the Harvard sample. 
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(and perhaps a third), and Factor II in one (and perhaps a second). 
In terms of this analysis, the E-Scale items (and the E Scale itself 
by inference) form a rather mixed bag. Factor III, with its flavor 
of moralism and of a “right and natural” fixed order which one 
would expect to be present in ethnocentric ideology, curiously does 
not show up at all. 

R-Scale Items. Factors I and III are the only ones of any real 
substance in these six items—Factor II has moderate loadings in two 
items and Factor IV a moderate loading in only one. Here, as in 
the case of the F-Scale items, there appears to be a duality of di- 
mensions. These items are relatively homogeneous even though not 
“simple” factorially (if that ever has much meaning) in terms of 
this far from exhaustive analysis. 

T-Scale Items. As might be expected from the hypotheses be- 
hind the construction of the T Scale, these items are shown to be 
factorially quite heterogeneous. Factor II is the most prominent— 
six high loadings out of the 10, and Factor III the least—one high 
and two moderate loadings. Not only are all four factors found to 
be important contributors to the variance of one or another of these 
items, but the patterns of contribution are about as varied as the 


possibilities of permutation allow. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Broadly and tenatively, it may be stated from this analysis that 
the Authoritarianism, Ethnocentrism, Religious Conventionalism, 
and Traditional Family Ideology Scales should not be'regarded as 
comprising four distinct constellations which are internally close-knit. 
It would appear, rather, that the scales consist of overlapping sam- 
plings of ideas located variously on a number of relatively inde- 
pendent dimensions. Speaking less cautiously, it might be suggested 
that although the scales are relatively unified and distinct at the 
level of the literal ideological content of items, and although they 
possess a relatively high degree of internal consistency, they are 
heterogeneous and overlapping with respect to the underlying psycho- 
logical dispositions tapped. Or, more substantively: it is meaningful 
for certain purposes to speak of ethnocentric ideology or traditional 
family ideology as an organized pattern of thought ; but these pat- 
terns are not the primary bases on which the mind is organized, so 
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to speak, and they intercorrelate because they share certain of the 
more fundamental (motivational-cognitive) psychological processes. 

The findings thus provide answers, albeit very tentative ones, to 
the questions with which this study is most directly concerned. It 
would appear that the scales are indeed multifactorial and that three 
of the four factors correspond to what have previously been described 
as facets of the authoritarian personality. These results lead to 
further questions concerning the nature of authoritarianism. As it 
is ordinarily conceived, authoritarianism is a structure or a system 
of interrelated components; there are individual differences in the 
strength and patterning of the components and in the degree of 
“general authoritarianism.” Various lists of major components 
have been utilized in different settings, but none of these is to be 
regarded as containing the primary components in any rigorous 
sense. We may someday be able to derive the 30-40 variables now 
used in the description and measurement of authoritarianism from 
perhaps 5 or 10 primary factors. 

There are at least two factor-analytic models with which this 
conception of authoritarianism is congruent. One of these involves 
a weighty general factor to account for individual differences in de- 
gree, together with various specific or minor group factors to ac- 
count for differences in patterning. The second model involves a 
limited number of major group factors (and perhaps additional 
minor factors) which intercorrelate moderately and can thus be seen 
as components of a more inclusive structure. The fact of positive 
intercorrelation would permit the summing of scores on the separate 
factors and the determination of a total score constituting an index 
of general level of authoritarianism, and at the same time the im- 
perfectness of the intercorrelations would allow for individual differ- 
ences in factor composition or patterning at any given magnitude of 
total score. 

There is, on the other hand, a model that is relatively incongru- 
ent with the above notion of authoritarianism. This is the model 
of a limited number of uncorrelated (orthogonal) primary factors. 
This model allows us to give a subject a score on each factor and to 
describe him in terms of his factor profile. However, since the 
factors are uncorrelated, they cannot be regarded as components of 
a larger structure; it is, in short, statistically meaningless to sum 
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the factor scores into a single total score, and theoretically inappro- 
priate to speak of general authoritarianism as a structure or as a 
broad continuum along which individuals vary. 

Controversy over the relative merits of these three, and other, 
models forms a large part of the recent history of the study of in- 
tellectual functioning, particularly in regard to the concept of gen- 
eral intelligence. Thurstone’s rejection of general intelligence in 
favor of several primary mental abilities is representative of the third 
model discussed here. Probably those who find a given model most 
eld of study will expect it also to fit best the data 
The controversy which can hardly be regarded 
e than raised for authori- 


appropriate in one fi 
in the other field. 
as settled as regards intelligence is not mor 
tarianism. 
Because 0 
whether one of the above mod 
the facts. A definitive factoria 


f the limited nature of the present study, we cannot say 
els is superior to the others in fitting 
1 study would make use of the many 


more items available in the several scales and of varied, well-defined 
samples. In addition, the various models should be applied inde- 
pendently to the same body of data. The present findings do, how- 
ever, provide the following observations: That the factors obtained 
here were not susceptible to oblique rotations argues against the 
notion of an over-all structure whether this be represented by a 
ctor plus minor group factors or by correlated major 
It does lend support to the notion of uncorrelated 
balized descriptions of the 


general fa 
group factors. 


major factors. On the other hand, the ver 


factors (descriptions derived from the item content) are by no means 
highly distinct, nor is the factor space simply and clearly structured 
by the obtained factors. There is some evidence that many items 
seeming to express rather central features of the general conception 
of authoritarianism may be accounted for by joint reference to the 
factors labeled “authoritarian submission” and “masculine strength 
facade." 

Since patternings other than those found here would probably 
be found with different samples of items and subjects, these observa- 
tions are at best suggestive. The present indications are that factor- 
analytic methods can contribute to our understanding of authori- 
tarianism and the patterning of its components, and thus the labor 
of further research on these lines would seem to be justified. 
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SUMMARY 

The question addressed here is whether the frequently obtained 
correlations among such ideological characteristics as ethnocentrism 
and religious conventionalism and traditional family ideology result 
from interdependent internally homogeneous, psychological constella- 
tions, or whether they are the product of internally heterogeneous, 
externally overlapping scales. Thirty-two items drawn from the 
F, E, R, and T Scales of the T.A.P. Social Attitudes Battery were 
submitted to centroid factor analysis, the sample being 200 students 
in sophomore classes in General Education at Boston University. 

Four factors were extracted, two being reasonably labeled ''re- 
ligious conventionalism" and “authoritarian submission" respective- 
ly, one being much more tentatively labeled “Masculine Strength 
Façade” ; and the fourth perhaps being best left unnamed, but sug- 
gesting moralistic control. The eight F-Scale items were found to 
have varying proportions of authoritarian submission and masculine 
strength facade as their components. The six AK-Scale items were 
predominantly loaded with religious conventionalism and the un- 
named factor III, and were fairly homogeneous factorially. The 
eight E items and the ten T items were found to be markedly 
heterogeneous in factorial composition. "Three factors straddled at 
least three of the scales, and the remaining unnamed factor tended 
to do likewise. 

Subject to various conditions specified in the body of the paper, 
it may be concluded that much of the scale intercorrelation previously 
found may be attributed to factorial heterogeneity within the scales 
and the overlap varying from item to item between scales. It is 
important to stress the tentative nature of this conclusion and the 
fact that in this exploratory analysis more issues have been raised 
than settled. What it invites is more analyses of the same kind with 
other and wiser choices of items for analysis and with other samples 
of subjects. On the second of these points, it would seem that the 
structure of ideology would be more sensitive to variations in the 
sample (age, education, social class, region) than would the struc- 
tures of temperament and of ability. 
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A FACTORIAL STUDY OF DOGMATISM AND RELATED CONCEPTS 


MILTON ROKEACH! AND 


Michigan State University 


HE major purpose of this study is to 

determine whether the concept of dog- 

matism (6), and its operational measure- 
ment by means of the Dogmatism scale (8), has 
content, as determined from its analysis in a 
battery with related scales, which distinguishes 
it from other well-known concepts such as 
authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, and rigidity. 
Elsewhere the concept of dogmatism has been 
given the following threefold definition: it is 
“(a) a relatively closed cognitive organization 
of beliefs and disbeliefs about reality, (b) organ- 
ized around a central set of beliefs about 
absolute authority which, in turn, (c) provides 
a framework for patterns of intolerance and 
qualified tolerance toward others" (6, p. 195). 
In line with this definition, the Dogmatism 
scale is conceived to measure both general 
authoritarianism and general intolerance which 
is not restricted to any specific ideological con- 
tent. In contrast, the F scale (1) is assumed 
to measure primarily right authoritarianism 
rather than general authoritarianism and the E 
scale (1) to measure rightist forms of intoler- 
ance rather than general intolerance. 

From dogmatism thus defined follows a 
distinction between dogmatism and rigidity. 
While dogmatism refers to total systems of 
beliefs and disbeliefs which are closed or resist 
change, rigidity refers only to single beliefs, 
sets, or expectancies which resist change. This 
distinction has received some experimental sup- 
port in a study by Rokeach, McGovney, and 
Denny (7). In that study subjects were pre- 
sented with a cognitive task the solution to 
which required the overcoming of three 
separate sets and then their integration. Sub- 
jects scoring high on the Gough-Sanford Rig- 
idity Scale (4) were significantly slower than 
those scoring low in overcoming each of the 
three sets. On the other hand, subjects scoring 
high on the Dogmatism scale were significantly 
slower than those scoring low in integrating the 
three new sets into the problem solution after 
the three older sets had been overcome. 


1 This study was carried out while the senior author 
was a Faculty Research Fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council, 1951-1954. 


BENJAMIN FRUCHTER 
The University of Texas 


The purpose of this study is not to demon- 
strate that dogmatism is a factorially pure 
measure independent of other measures or fac- 
tors. Rather, its purpose is to determine empir- 
ically whether dogmatism as conceived and 
measured can be discriminated factorially, ac- 
cording to the considerations presented above, 
from the variables measured by the F scale (1), 
the E scale (1), and the Rigidity scale (4). 

A secondary purpose of the present study 
has to do with the composition of the Dogma- 
tism scale itself. The form employed in this 
study, as shown in Table 1, is composed of 43 
items. Several of these items attempted to get 
at certain functional aspects of dogmatism. 
Thus, five items (Items 33-37) have to do with 
attitudes of acceptance or rejection of the self, 
and eight others (Items 36-43) have to do with 
a paranoid outlook on life. The question arises, 
are we justified in assuming that the self-rejec- 
tion items, the paranoia items, and the other 
items more directly related to dogmatism 
belong together in the same scale? To investi- 
gate this question these three sets of items were 
scored separately and treated as independent 
variables in the analysis. 

Finally, it was hypothesized that ideological 
dogmatism has its major motivational basis in 
anxiety. To the extent that this hypothesis is 
valid the three parts of the Dogmatism scale 
together with an Anxiety scale should emerge 
to define one of the factors in the analysis. 


METHOD 


A battery of ten scales was administered to 207 
subjects (Ss) attending college in the metropolitan 
New York area. The scales were administered in group 
sessions under anonymous conditions. The Ss were 
students in elementary psychology courses. The items 
from the various scales were placed in random order 
in a single instrument and the Ss responded to each 
item on a 7-point agree-disagree scale from which the 
middle point had been excluded in order to avoid the 
piling up of responses at neutrality. For a more de- 
tailed description of the composition of the present 
sample and the over-all research context within which 
the present study is placed, see Rokeach (8). 

The following scales were administered: 

1. Anxiety Scale. Composed of 30 MMPI items 
found by Welch (9) to measure anxiety (e.g., “I have 
nightmares every few nights”). 
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TABLE 1 
Tue Docsatisa SCALE 


. It is when a person devotes himself to an i 


. In times like these, a person must be pretty selfish ii 


- There is nothing new under the sun. 
. To compromise with our political opponents i 


OOONON e UN e 


+ It is sometimes necessary to resort to force t 
- It is better to be a dead lion than to be a live dog. 
. When it comes to differences of opinion in religion we mus! 


. If a man is to accomplish his mission in lif 
- A person who thinks primarily of his own 
- It is better to be a dead hero than a live coward. 
. Nothing is impossible. 

. If I had to choose between happiness ai 
. Lam not likely to speak to people unt 
- To compromise with our political 
. It's all too true that most peop! 
- Once I get wound up in a heate 
- The United States and Russia have 
. In a heated discussion I generally become 


- To one who really takes the trou 


- To achieve the happines: 


- I have often felt that strange 
- If given the chance I would do so 
- I have often felt that people say 
- I am sure I am being talked about. 


s i man who does not believe in some great cause has not really lived. 
- My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly refuses to admit he's wrong. 
- The worst crime a person could commit is to attac 


t k publicly the people who believe in the same thing he does. 
ideal or cause that he becomes important. € 


Man on his own is a helpless and miserable creature. 
if he considers primarily his own personal happiness. 


In a discussion people have a way of getting b: k ibbli i itti 

u g back at you by accusing you of quibbling and hair-split 
Communism and Catholicism have nothing in common. i E 
is dangerous because it usually leads to the betrayal of our own 


side. 
1f, I sometimes have the ambition to become a great man, like 


. While I don't like to admit this even to myse! 


Einstein, or Beethoven, or Shakespeare. ^ : 
whom I have discussed important social and moral problems don't 


. Unfortunately, a good many people with 


really understand what’s going on. X 
e to advance an ideal one strongly believes in. 


i t be careful not to compromise with those who be- 
lieve differently from the way we do. 

e it is sometimes necessary to gamble “all or nothing at all”, 
happiness is beneath contempt. 


nd greatness, I’d choose greatness. 

il they speak to me. 

| opponents is to be guilty of appeasement. 
le just won't practice what they preach. 

d discussion I just can't stop. 


just about nothing in common. 2 
so absorbed in what I am going to say that I forget to listen to 


what the others are saying. n S 
t ble to understand the world he lives in, it's a relatively easy matter to pre- 


dict future events. ZE n Sch iniusti 
s of mankind in the future it is sometimes necessary to put up with injustices in the 


present. : 

ften full of unhappiness. It is the future that counts. g 

otten and glorious past that real social progress can be achieved. 

nt to find out what Im really like, for fear they'd be disappointed in me. 
who have a superior position to mine in school or business. 


, I feel self- H d g vith people 
‘eel self-conscious when I’m with peop Id tell me how to solve my personal problems. 


AV SE il. r " 
At times I think I am no good af * t is the system which is responsible for this. 


ures and it T ` 
n to have a guilty conscience. 


insulting an 


T 5 Paranoia Subscale. Composed SCH 
able 1 (e.g., “It i t nobody - i i il 
3. UM E Céiptse the most important virtues children should learn") 
31-35 in Table 1 ("I am afraid of people w 
find out what I'm really like, 

appointed in me").? 

, 4. Dogmatism Subscale. Composed 
items in Table 1 (e.g, “A man Wi 


5. Authoritarianism (F Scale). Composed of 29 


of Items 36-43 in n 
items (e.g, “Obedience and respect for authority are 


na 
d of Items 
ho want to 
for fear they'd be dis- 


(1, Form 45-40, pp. 255-257). 
6. Rigidity Scale. Composed of 22 items (e.g., "I 
wish people would be more definite about things") (4).5 


of the first 30 


o dots iot believe of increasing its reliability. A slightly modified version 
ho doe: 


of this scale was employed in a study by Rokeach, 


in some great cause has not really lived”) 


MMPI (4). 
Berger (2), Items 


?Ttems 38-42 are taken from the 

4 *Items 33, 34, 35 are taken from 
6 and 37 from MMPI (4). : " 
‘The corrected reliability of this scale is 75, Since 
this study was completed the Dogmatism scale has 


McGovney, and Denny (7). The final form of the 
Dogmatism scale is composed of 40 items and is re- 
ported fully in a separate publication (8). 

5 The writers are grateful to Drs. Gough and San- 
ford for their courtesy in permitting use of this scale. 
This scale is also included in Gough's California Psy- 
chological Inventory (copyright 1951). Some sample 


EN further revision, primarily for the purpose 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATION MATRIX 
(N = 207) 
Variable 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 re 
1. Anxiety Be? sët 333 17 .14 13 22  —.05 90 
2. Paranoia .52 EM 30 29 20 21 —.03 60 
3. Self-rejection .30 14 -07 10 11 —.02 64 
4. Dogmatism 64 -62 52 12 .33 75 
5. Authoritarianism -69 63 43 —.08 -56 84 
(F Scale) 

6. Rigidity 54 35 .02 .40 .83 
7. Ethnocentrism (E Scale) 44 —.22 .62 A 
8. Conservatism (P.E.C.) —.39 .60 .62 
9. Left Opinionation —.51 .74 
10. Right Opinionation Gu 


* Odd-even reliability estimates of the scales corrected for length. 


TABLE 3 
Factor LOADINGS 


Rotated Loadings 


Centroid Loadings 


Variable I D DI I ju III hè 
1. Anxiety 77 —.25 27 .442 —.708 B .727 
2. Paranoia 72 —.14 26 .468 —.600 .134 .597 
3. Self-rejection 00 —.29 37 .412 — .656 «313 .698 
4. Dogmatism -46 21 .62 208 = —.139 .341 .637 
5. Authoritarianism (F scale) .27 .48 .66 .784 .185 .297 JA 
6. Rigidity .23 .92 sm .680 +123 421 .652 
7. Ethnocentrism (E scale) Ei .59 .AT .728 2273 .099 .614 
8. Conservatism (P.E.C.) —.07 .69 19 .487 .519 —.129 .523 
9. Left opinionation E —.63 26 —.169 —.500 .468 .498 
10. Right opinionation .03 .85 19 642 .549 | —.227 .168 


7. Ethnocentrism (E Scale). Composed of 10 items 
about Negroes and other minority groups, but exclud- 
ing items about Jews. (e.g., “Manual labor and un- 
skilled jobs seem to fit the negro mentality and ability 
better than more skilled or responsible work”) (1, 
Item 32, p. 128; Items B1-B4, and C1-C5, p. 142). 

8. Political-Economic Conservatism (PEC Scale). 
Composed of five items (e.g., “In general, full economic 
security is bad; most men wouldn't work if they didn't 
need the money for eating and living.") (1, Form 45-40, 
p. 169). 

9. Left Opinionation Scale. Composed of 20 items 
designed to measure degree of intolerance in a left 


items are: "I wish people would be more definite about 
things; “Once I have made up my mind I seldom 
change it;” “I always sce to it that my work is care- 
fully planned and organized;" “I like to have a place 
for everything and everything in its place." 

* However, the P.E.C. item “Most government con- 
trols over business should be continued even though 
the war is over" was revised to read: "Most govern- 
ment controls over business should be continued and 
even strengthened." 


direction (e.g, “It’s just plain stupid to keep Red 
China out of the United Nations"). 

10. Right Opinionation Scale. Composed of 20 items 
designed to measure degree of intolerance in a right 
direction (e.g., “It’s the agitators and left wingers who 
are trying to get Red China into the United Nations”). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The scores derived from the several scales 
were intercorrelated by the Pearson product- 
moment method and the resulting coefficients 
as well as the corrected odd-even reliability 
estimates are presented in Table 2. The cor- 
relation matrix was factored by the centroid 


7A fuller discussion of the total Opinionation scale 
and the several subscales thereof is presented elsewhere 
(8). Our purpose for including the Left and Right 
Opinionation subscales in this study was to find out 
whether these measures, along with the P.E.C. scale, 


would emerge together on a liberalism-conservatism 
factor. 
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method and the three factors extracted were 
rotated to approximate orthogonal simple 
structure (3). The rotated loadings, centroid 
loadings, and communalities for the ten varia- 
bles are shown in Table 3. 

The variables with the highest loadings on 
the first rotated factor are the Anxiety, Para- 
noia, and Self-Rejection. Dogmatism also has a 
substantial loading on this factor. Left and 
Right Opinionation and Political-Economic 
Conservatism have the highest loadings on the 
second rotated factor. The E scale and the F 
scale also have substantial loadings toward the 
“right” end of the bipolar factor. With respect 
to the third rotated factor it is seen that Ri- 
gidity, the F scale, and Dogmatism have the 
highest loadings and the E scale has a moderate 
loading on it. While it is difficult to attach 
definite labels to these three factors, Factor I 
may be tentatively identified as representing 
anxiety, Factor II liberalism-conservatism, and 
Factor III rigidity-authoritarianism. . 

More important for the purposes of this 
study than the clear-cut identification of these 
factors is any assistance they may be in clarify- 
ing the issues stated at the beginning of the 
paper. . 

1. Is the Dogmatism subscale discriminable 
from the. F scale, the Rigidity scale and the E 
scale? It is seen that while both dogmatism and 
authoritarianism have their major loadings on 
Factor III, the pattern of loadings for these 
two variables differs on the first two factors. 
The F scale has a substantial loading toward 
the right end of the liberalism-conservatism 
factor (Factor II) and a negligible loading on 
the anxiety factor (Factor I) in contrast to the 
Dogmatism subscale which has the opposite 
profile on these two factors. These findings 
Suggest that even though Dogmatism and F 
are correlated with each other (r — .64) Dog- 
matism is relatively independent o 
right continuum while the 
Situation for the two scales is t d 
respect to the anxiety factor, with dogmatism 
showing a substantially higher loadin 
authoritarianism on that factor. . . i 

The results bearing on the Rigidity scale 
indicate that it has its major loading on Factor 
III. It has minor loadings 0 the first two 
factors and comes closest to being 3 pure 
representative of the third factor. As for the E 


scale, it has its largest loading on Factor II 
(liberalism-conservatism) and also a mod- 
erately high loading of Factor III (rigidity- 
authoritarianism). 

Jt is thus seen that Dogmatism differs from 
the E and F scales in that it is independent of 
the left-right continuum and has a strong com- 
ponent on the anxiety factor, whereas the 
other two scales are oriented toward the right 
end of the liberalism-conservatism factor and 
have only negligible loadings on the anxiety 
factor. Dogmatism can be distinguished facto- 
rially from rigidity in that the latter hasits only 
substantial loading on the rigidity-authori- 
tarianism factor. 

2. Are dogmatism, self-rejection, and paranoia 
factorially similar? It is seen in Table 3 that 
these three variables do indeed have substan- 
tial loadings, along with anxiety, on Factor I. 
Thus, there is good supporting evidence that 
the eight items having to do with paranoic and 
the five items having to do with self-rejecting 
tendencies do contribute to the anxiety aspect 
of the total Dogmatism scale. At the same time 
it is noted that there is a difference between the 
Dogmatism subscale (30 items) on the one 
hand and the paranoic and self-rejection sub- 
scales on the other. The Dogmatism subscale 
has a relatively high loading on Factor UI 
(rigidity-authoritarianism), while the paranoia 
and self-rejection variables do not. 

3. What is the relation between dogmatism and 
anxiely? It is seen further that anxiety has a 
very heavy loading on Factor I and relatively 
minor loadings on Factors II and III. In ac- 
cord with our hypothesis anxiety is seen to 
emerge on a single factor along with the three 
parts of the total Dogmatism scale already 


referred to. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A factor analysis was conducted using a 
sample of 207 New York college students, of 
scales representing the following ten variables: 
anxiety, paranoia, self-rejection, dogmatism, 
authoritarianism, rigidity, ethnocentrism, lib- 
eralism-conservatism, left opinionation, and 
right opinionation. The following three major 
hypotheses were investigated: (a) that dogma- 
conceived and measured is factorially 
ble from authoritarianism, ethno- 
d rigidity; (b) that dogmatism, 


tism as € 
discrimina 
centrism, an 
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paranoia and self-rejection are factorially 
similar; (c) that dogmatism, paranoia, and 
self-rejection would emerge, together with 
anxiety, on a single factor. 

On the whole it can be concluded from the 
data that the three hypotheses are confirmed. 
Factor I is composed primarily of anxiety, 
paranoia, and self-rejection, with dogmatism 
also having a substantial loading on this factor. 
Factor II is primarily a liberalism-conservatism 
factor being composed primarily of left and 
right opinionation, the Political-Economic 
Conservatism Scale, and to a lesser extent, 
ethnocentrism and the F scale. Factor III 
includes primarily rigidity, the F scale, and 
dogmatism. 

From all the preceding we conclude that 
dogmatism, as conceived and represented, 
measures something similar to authoritarian- 
ism but independently of the left-right dimen- 
sion (Factor II). It is also discriminable from 
rigidity, and ethnocentrism. Finally, it seems 
to be related to anxiety. 


m 
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SUMMARY 


One of Rokeach’s claims regarding dogmatism is that it is a measure of general 
authoritarianism and it can be used to identify authoritarians of the Left as well 
as of the Right. This was examined in a sample of 539 British university students 
and it was found that both high (radicals) and low (conservatives) scorers on 
Eysenck’s radicalism/conservatism scale scored high on the dogmatism scale, 
although the ' *-shaped curve did embrace more of the conservative end of the 
scale. Item analysis showed that 9 items tended to elicit a more dogmatic response 
from conservatives than radicals and 4 the reverse, but 27 items did not dis- 
criminate. When the responses to the individual items were factor analysed, in 
principal components 38 of the 40 items loaded significantly on the first 
factor; in varimax and promax analysis the small groups of conservative and 
radical items identified as above emerged on separate factors. It is concluded that 
Rokeach’s dogmatism scale is a measure of general authoritarianism, but with 
some bias to authoritarianism of the Right through having rather more items 


preferentially answered by the conservatives. 


INTRODUCTION 

arding dogmatism is that it is relatively free 
tically it should be a measure of general 
The D-scale has been devised as a 


One of Rokeach’s (1960) claims reg 
of ideological content and that theore 


authoritarianism and general intolerance. The 
lief systems, ranging from open- to closed-minded- 


measure of the structure of be ging fr dm 
ness. But, just as Adorno et al. (1950) found indication that some leftish liberals 
also scored high on ed F-scale, so Rokeach discovered that the 
D-scores of one of his s ed slight but consistent positive correlations 
with conservatism. In or the area more fully, it was decided to 
make use of Eysenck’s (1 

Eysenck conceptualises so 


Ar” z -Ten 
Radicalism—Conservatism, and Tough-Te 

communism and fascism, though ideologically opposed, would both be tough- 
nts to a relationship between tender-mindedness 


i 's theory poi : 
died eni Se SS found support in work by Coulter (1953), George 


his right-orient 
amples showed 
der to examine 


954) social attitude scales. 
cial attitudes as two orthogonal bipolar factors: 


der-mindedness. Thus, for example, 
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(1954) and Nigniewitzky (1956). However, the whole notion of the tough/ 
tender-minded scale has also met with strong criticism (Rokeach and Hanley, 
1956; Hanley and Rokeach, 1956; Christie, 1956a; Christie 1956b). Eysenck has 
nevertheless maintained his position on the basis of further work (1961; 1971). 

An examination of the items of Rokeach's D-scale reveals certain items to 
which one might expect conservatives (in Eysenck's terms) to respond in the 
dogmatic direction. The dogmatic conservative, for example, could be expected 
to have a strong belief or trust in authority, and it seems reasonable to predict 
that conservatives will obtain high scores on these items of the D-scale. Simi- 
larly, there are also items which may seem more likely to attract Eysenck's 
radicals. And, as the D-scale is supposed to measure authoritarianism of the 
left as well as of the right, some form of curvilinear relationship between D and 
R could be hypothesised. However, if the D-scale is to apply equally to the right 


and the left, most of the 40 items should not discriminate between radicals and 
conservatives. 


METHODS 


The data used in this study came from the databank of a longitudinal study of 
Bradford University students (Smithers, 1973). 


Sample 
The sample consisted of 539 students (93*; of the intake) distributed by sex and 
field of study as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 Composition of the sample 


Board of Study Males Females Total 
Social Sciences 97 i 52 RE 149 
Life Sciences 61 19 80 
Physical Sciences 143 22 165 
Engineering Sciences 144 1 145 
Total 445 oa / 539 


Tests 
(1) Dogmatism (Rokeach, 1960). The dogmatism scal 
containing 40 items responded to by the su 
of agreement or disagreement with the state 


from | for full agreement to 6 for total disagreement. Subsequently the scores 
were reversed, a response of 1 being changed to 7, and a response of 6 becomin 
1. No final score of 4 was given. Consequently, the higher the corrected see, 
the more dogmatic the subject is held to be. d 
(2) Radicalism-Conservatism (Eysenck, 1 954). This was me 
t 4 e S s e E asured 
16 items obtained factorially from among 60 opinion statements. d 


usm scale administered was form E, 
bject in terms of his personal degree 
ments in each item. The scale ranged 
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asked to record their personal opinion regarding all 60 statements by means of 
the following scheme: 
if you strongly agree with the statement 
if you agree on the whole 
if you can't decide for or against, or if you think the question is 
worded in such a way that you can't give an answer 
— if you disagree on the whole 

— — if you strongly disagree 
The subjects were asked to be frank and were told that no "right" or "wrong" 
answers existed. For certain specified items (Eysenck, 1954) agreement (+ or 

----) was scored 1, and any other response zero. For other items, disagreement 
(— or — —) was scored 1 and any other response zero. The effect of this is that 
a high total score indicates radicalism and a low one conservatism. The range 
of scores is from zero to 16. 

(3) Tough-Tender-mindedness (Eysenck, 1954). 32 items, also obtained factor- 
ially from among Eysenck's 60 opinion statements, constitute the T-scale. The 
instructions to the subjects and the scoring system are identical to those used 
with the R-scale. A high total score is thought to indicate tender-mindedness and 
The range of scores is from zero to 32: 


eu 


a low one tough-mindedness. 


Analyses . ; 
The E and T scales were dichotomised at their means and the students each 


placed in one of four categories on the basis of their R and T scores. The mean 
scores were calculated for each group thus formed. Details of these divisions will 
be given later. The sample was further split according to social class and board 
of study, and statistical tests of significance were carried out to test various 


hypotheses: ; 
(a) A two-way analysis of va 
of dogmatism to R and T. This was 


by s nd by field of study. 
Je “The istemeleg, between dogmatism and R was pursued further by 


calculating the mean D scores for subjects on each score of the R-scale. 
(c) An item-by-item analysis was then carried out to discover if radicals and 


conservatives responded to the D-scale in different ways, and the chi-squared 


test was applied to test the significance of any differences found. 

(d) Finally, a factor analysis of all the subjects' responses to each item of the 
D-scale was produced by means of a Birmingham Programme (Hallworth and 
Brebner, 1965). Principal components, varimax and promax methods were 


used. 


riance was computed to elicit the relationship 
done for the whole group, and for subgroups 


RESULTS 


able 2) it was found that a larger proportion of men 
and, whereas the largest male group was in the 
this category constituted only a relatively 


In the quadrant analysis (T: l 
than women were conservative, 
tough-minded conservative sector, 
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Table 3 Mean dogmatism scores for R and T groupings 


Males Females 
keng EH D NWN X4 D 
h- cw 96 21.6 155.6 36 38.3 156.7 
b ooo 92 20.7 155.7 9 9.6 156.0 
oco 100 22.5 167.2 37 39.4 161.4 
oe en 157 35.3 161.0 12 12.8 151.9 
Total 445 100.0 160.1 94 100.0 157.9 


small proportion of the female students. This finding is in line with earlier 
research by Eysenck (1954; 1971). With both sexes the tender-minded con- 
servatives appear to have the higher dogmatism scores. 

The subjects were then divided according to their field of study — Social 
Sciences, Life Sciences, Physical Sciences and Engineering Sciences - and the 
mean dogmatism scores again calculated for each of the four groups as above. 
In each board of studies, with the exception of the Board of Social Sciences, 
tough-minded conservatives formed the largest of the four male groups. The 
Board of Social Sciences is an interesting exception in having more radicals than 
the other boards. Moreover, its students also went against the trends indicated 
by Eysenck (1954) who found that working-class subjects were more tough- 
minded and conservative than the other social classes. Working-class social 
Scientists in this study proved to be the most radical of the whole University 
sample. This seems to be in keeping with the popular image of a social science 


student, In general, our study suggested that, amongst the male students, con- 
Servatives tend to be more dogmatic than radicals, 


atives most dogmatic of all. Amongst the female 
Servatives were more dogmatic tha 
being, in fact, less dogmatic than t 
To pursue the matter further, and to gain firmer conclusions, 
number were formed randomly, and a tw 
out for each board of study and for bot! 
If Tables 2 and 3 are compared, it w 
groups changed the pattern of mean dogmatism scores only slightly. Table 3 
shows the mean dogmatism scores o 
equal-sized groups, followed by R, T and for any interaction. 
Only two E i physical scientists (all males), 
two-way analysis of variance shows the relationship between dogmatism and 


and tender-minded conserv- 
s, only tender-minded con- 
n the radicals, tough-minded conservatives 
he other three groups. 

groups of equal 
o-way analysis of variance was carried 


pparent that dogmatism and 
yond p — 0-001. These results 
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confirm Rokeach's observation that if anything 
closely related to conservatism than to radicalism 

However, it is also important to consider values 


dogmatism tends to be more 


onship between D and R. 
Mean dogmatism scores were calculated for the subjects at each point of the 


escribing the results is by means of a graph, 
ere is Portrayed once more the relationship 

~ further Support for our first hypothesis. 
me radicals also to have high dogmatism 
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Dogmatism y, radical ism/conservatism 


If both extreme radicals 
dogmatism, the question ari 
same way. It was mentione 
scale resembled items in th 
and so a different patter, 


and extreme consery, 
Ses as to whether thei 
d earlier that certain 
€ R-scale which would 
n of response to the it 


atives tend to score highly on 
T D-scores are arrived at in the 
of the items of the dogmatism 
be endorsed by conservatives, 
ems in the D-scale could be 
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d conservatives. This was put to the test Ey taking 
score on each item was 6 or 7 (called dogmatics) 
and dividing them into three groups based on their total R-scores. As there was a 
much larger proportion of extreme conservatives as opposed to extreme radicals, 
the grouping was as follows: a score of 1 or 2 was regarded as the conservative 
group (C); 3 to 8asthe “neutral” group (N): and over 9 as the radical group (R). 
These terms will be used in this way throughout the rest of this part of the study. 
The number of dogmatics in each category was then computed and the fre- 
quencies within the groups compared by means of the chi-squared test. The items 
where significant values were reached are listed in Table 4, which also gives a 


shortened form of the wording of the items. 
Table 4 Item analysis of dogmatism scale 


expected between radicals an 
all those whose corrected D- 


Percentage* 


Item of dogmatism 
dogmatic responses 


Cv.R CUN, Ry. N 


scale 
Ct N 
N — 61 72 N — 408 
3 "freedom restriction" 55.7 31.9 48.8 7.638 
6 ‘lonesome world" 14.8 29.2 16.9 3.921 
11 ‘heated discussion" 26.2 50.0 33.1 7.838 
16 'something important 54.1 34.7 49.3 5.04% 
23 ‘wishy-washy’ 41.0 19.4 32.6 7.398 
29 'opinion differences" 50.8 33.3 47.8 4.16: 
31 ‘admission of wrong’ 65.6 44.4 60.0 5.931 
33 ‘worthless ideas" 18.0 5.6 15.4 5.131 
34 ‘rely on leaders’ 45.9 29.2 36.5 3:9 i iS. 
35 "reserve judgment 60.7 37.5 65.9 7098 ns. 
36 ‘pick friends’ 31.1 16.7 31.4 3.87} n.s. 
38 ‘gamble in life’ 27.9 52.8 45.6 8.448 6.784 
16.4 38.9 34.3 8.18§ 7.83 


39 "understanding life’ 
s given for the proportion scoring 6 or 7 in each category 


defined by scores of 1 or 2 on Eysenck's R-scale; 


* The percentage: 
o scored 9 or above on R: ‘Neutrals’ someone who scored from 3 to 


t ‘Conservatives’ 
‘Radicals’ someone wh 


8onR 
i significant beyond the 5% ie 
% level 


8 = significant beyond the | % 
on of conservatives than radicals gave dogmatic 
responses to item 3 regarding the restriction of "certain political groups" 
(p — 0:01). To Rokeach this shows the coexistence of contradictions within the 
belief system, and demonstrates the discontinuity of beliefs in the closed-minded 
person. Item 16 also seemed to be more closely connected with conservatism 
than radieatism (p <00) Thisitem (the desire to “do something important”) 
is seen as part of the specific content of primitive beliefs and as self-aggrandise- 
ment as a defence against self-inadequacy. Item 23, another conservative item 
(p < 0:01), deals with belief in a cause. Conservatives more frequently gave 

< 0-05), 31 (p < 0:05) and 33 (p < 0:05), all 


dogmatic responses to items 29 (p 
t of the formal content of the intermediate 


of which like item 23, relate to par ; 
belief region, according to Rokeach. These last three items in particular are 


A significantly higher proporti 
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concerned with intolerance towards 
Finally, conservatives seemed more 


direction on items 34 (p — 0-05), 35 (p — 0-01) and 36 (p — 0:05), all of which 
are said to reveal the degree of inte: 


rrelationship among the primitive, inter- 
mediate and peripheral beliefs. Items 
party-line changes, and item 36 with t 
to one's belief system. However, they 


As Table 4 shows, eight of these it 
quently by those whom we might ter 
than by the radicals. Thus it seems 


ems were also held significantly more fre- 


items in this part of t 
extremel i 


: - Radical 
r e high dogmatics in resp 


S were also disproportionately 
onse to item 11. To Rokeach, this 


Ste i eir response to this too though not 
at a significant level. It may be claimed that 11 and 12 arë dealing in 


gas dness. Such a suggestion 
radicalism and neurotic; be 
not been demonstrated. uroticism, but this ha 


38 (p < 0-01) and 39 (p < 0:01), as d 
necessity to gamble “‘all or nothing at all” 
and moral problems. Rokeach, howe: 
person's time-perspective, They are b 


y than the Conservatives to items 
eutrals". Item 38 deals with the 
- Item 39 apparently concerns social 
ver, Sees these two items as revealing a 
oth said to be concerned with the import- 

i ion underlying them is an 


id the "n 


Present and future, Rokeach holds that 
ted and radicals future-oriented. One's 
the present (item 38), may 
of rejection of the present. 
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as to whether these variations are due to the specific wording or content of the 
items or to the general theoretical considerations underlying their inclusion in a 
test of closed-mindedness. We have seen, both with the conservatives and with 
the radicals, that the wording or the content of certain items seems likely to 
attract dogmatic responses from particular groups. Indeed, it was on the basis 
of this observation that we predicted that conservatives would be more likely 
dogmatics than radicals. Nevertheless, it is clear that items, 29, 31 and 33 are 
part of the same group of items, and were responded to more dogmatically by 


the conservatives. The same applies to items 34, 35 and 36. The radicals, too, 


were not haphazard in their high dogmatic responses, as items 38 and 39 demon- 


strated. There is here evidence to suggest that conservatives are more dogmatic 
in their beliefs regarding tolerance and authority. In fact, it would seem that 
they are more intolerant and authoritarian in this sense than radicals. The radi- 
cals, on the other hand, are significantly more likely to feel isolated and to fear 
the future, and to possess à restricted time-perspective. 

Much of what has been said here about the subjects’ responses to certain 
classes of items based on their social attitudes depends on the validity of 
Rokeach’s classifications. Our conclusions above would seem firmer if it could 
be demonstrated that the items of the D-scale do indeed interrelate in the manner 
suggested by Rokeach. A factor analysis of all the subjects" responses to each 
item was accordingly carried out. Confirming Rokeach's view of dogmatism as 
a unitary construct, Factor | of the principal components method showed 
significant loadings on 38 of the 40 items. (Numbers 2 and 11 were the exceptions.) 
In varimax and promax analysis the groups of "conservative" and “radical” 
items identified above emerged on separate factors. . 

Rokeach has claimed that the dogmatism scale measures closed-mindedness of 
the Left as well as of the Right. Certain items are, it seems, more likely to gain a 
highly dogmatic response from one side or the other, and this pattern of radical 

21 es is reflected also in a factor analysis of all the items. 


and conservative respons i 
of the extreme right and left of the D-scale? An 


Are these patterns examples of i 
extreme attitude to authority might appear typical of a very conservative group, 


just as one might see something of the revolutionary in the radicals" fixation on 
the future to the exclusion of the present. What has not been mentioned so far, 
however, is the fact that no significant differences at all were found between 
extreme radicals and extreme conserva logmat 

the 40 items. This indicates that these items do not discriminate between closed- 
mindedness of the Left and that of the Right, and one interpretation of this may 


be that they are indeed measuring general authoritarianism. 


DISCUSSION 


These results would appear to give clear support to Rokeach’s claim that the 
dogmatism scale is a measure of authoritarianism of the Left as well as of the 
Right. When D scores are plotted against scores on the radicalism/conservatism 


a ‘V’-shaped curve is obtained with both extreme radicals and conservatives 


rvatives in their dogmatic responses to 27 of 
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scoring high on the dogmatism scale. How 
conservative end of the scale and, wh 
is dichotomised at the mean, 
have the higher average dog 


dogmatism is a measure ofg 
to the Right. 


Item-by-item analysis suggests that conservatives are more dogmatic in their 


attitudes to tolerance and authority, whereas the radicals are more likely to feel 
isolated, to fear the future and to 


POSSess a restricted time perspective. There 
are, it seems, in the D-scale certain “radical” and "conservative" items. How- 
ever, 27 of the 40 items of the D scale d 

and the factor anal 


ever, the curve covers more of the 
en the radicalism/conservatism dimension 
it is found that overall the conservatives tend to 
matism score. So, while it can be maintained that 
eneral authoritarianism, it is still biased somewhat 
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A New Measure of Conservatism* 


By GLENN D. WILSON} AND JOHN R. PATTERSON 


University of Canterbury, New Zealand 


A variable of personality which has been shown to have considerable predictive value in both 
social and clinical psychology is that which is variously labelled authoritarianism, dogmatism, 
fascism, and anti-scientific attitude. The term ‘conservatism’ is preferred because it is less 
value-toned than other alternatives. Previous tests of this dimension are criticized ona 
number of grounds and the development of a new test which circumvents these deficiencies 
is described. The “Conservatism Scale’ is found to be a remarkably reliable, valid, and 
economical instrument. 


Tests of conservatism or authoritarianism previously available (Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson & Sanford, 1950; Cattell, Saunders & Stice, 1957; Eysenck, 
1957; McClosky, 1958) have been criticized on a number of counts. Peabody (1966) 
describes how these scales differ from other self-report measures like the MMPI in 
ways that make them particularly susceptible to agreement response bias: (a) they are 


dependent on a complex relation of item content to theoretical syndrome; (5) many 


items are vague and ambiguous; (c) they often score all items in one direction, per- 


mitting agreement response bias to summate. This conclusion is sustained despite 
the counter-proposals of Rokeach (1963) and Samuelson (1964). Evidence now 
favours the interpretation of high authoritarianism scores as resulting from ignorance 


and confusion rather than true authoritarianism. 


RATIONALE 

are composed of items that are formulated as 
and detailed statements of opinion, to which the respondent must register 
ement or disagreement. This type of test is based on the im- 
dents would be unable to express an opinion on an issue 


‘Traditional scales of conservatism 


lengthy 
some amount of agre 
plicit assumption that respon 


unless provided with a fully specified context. : 
er, that items presented in the form of propositional 


It is our contention, howev e 
adequate basis for the measurement of attitudes, 


statements can never provide an E 
Rather than clarify an issue they tend to create in the respondent conflict between 


rating the idiosyncrasies of the particular statement presented, versus the more 
general issue which he suspects the tester is broaching. Further, ambiguity is in- 
creased because item meaning is dependent upon the point in the statement at which 
emphasis is arbitrarily placed by the respondent; and also the danger of acquiescence 
response bias is enhanced because the propositions are directive and complex, often 
requiring multi-negative thinking. 

*The authors are indebted to Richard F- Lewis and Miss R. A. Ballin for invaluable assis- 
tance in the collection of standardization data. 

+Now at Institute of Psychiatry, University o 


f London. 


al and Clinical Psychology, 
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Analysis of the probable central 


Processes occurring when persons respond to 
traditional statement-form items su 


ggests that two sequential Stages are undergone: 

(1) An immediate, emotional res, 
volved in the statement. 

(2) Suspension of judgement while 
statement are examined, 


ponse to the central, controversial issue in- 


qualificatory and justificatory details of the 


operate; the respondent begins to develo 


de statements by 
ges (Razran, 1961; Hess, 1965), but for prac- 
t present far too cumbersome to replace the 


direct recording of physiological chan 
tical purposes these techniques are ai 
questionnaire. 


The solution Proposed here then, is to abandon the Propositional form of item, 
and merely presenta list of brief labels or catch-phrases representing various familiar 


and controversial issues, It is assumed that in the course of prev 

and argument concerning these issues, the respondent has already placed himself in 
relation to the general population, and is able to indicate his ‘ Position’ immediately 
in terms of minimal evaluative response categories (cf. Osgood, Suci & Tannenbaum, 
1957). This item format is an improvement in so far as it reduces the influences of 
Cognitive processes, task conflict, grammatical confusion and social desirability, 


ious conversation 


CONSTRUCTION 
Development of the present scale began with a list of characteristics which might be expected 
in the extreme conservative: 


(a) Religious fund: 
(b) Right-wing Political orientation. 


(c) Insistence on strict rules and Punishments, 
(d) Intolerance of minority groups. 
(e) Preference for conventional art, clothing and institutions. 
(f) Anti-hedonistic outlook, 


(g) Superstitious resistance to science, 


amentalism, 


«t, a large pool of more than 130 items Were chosen intuitively as being effective dis- 
criminators of these characteristics, and on the basis of three successive item analyses fifty 
items were selected, half for which Negative responses are scored in the conservative direction 
and half for which affirmative responses are scored in that direction (thus controlling for 
response-category bias). These fifty items were then randomly ordered within the restric- 
tion of an alternating pattern of affirmatively and negatively scored items (Table 1). The 
instructions and response categories Were designed to minimize confusion and inconvenience, 


ca 
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Table 1. The Conservatism Scale—instructions, items, and format 


WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING DO YOU FAVOUR OR BELIEVE IN ? 


(Circle ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. If absolutely uncertain, circle WA 
"There are no right or wrong answers; do not discuss; just give 
your first reaction. Answer all items.) 


1 Death penalty Yes ? No 26 Computer music Yes ? No 
2 Evolution theory Yes ? No 27 Chastity Yes ? No 
3 School uniforms Yes ? No 28 Fluoridation Yes ? No 
4 Striptease shows Yes ? No 29 Royalty Yes ? No 
5 Sabbath observance Yes ? No 30 Women judges Yes ? No 
6 Beatniks Yes ? No 31 Conventional clothes Yes ? No 
7 Patriotism Yes ? No 2 Teenage drivers Yes ? No 
8 Modern art Yes ? No 33 Apartheid Yes ? No 
9 Self-denial Yes ? No 34 Nudist camps Yes ? No 
10 Working mothers Yes ? No 35 Church authority Yes ? No 
11 Horoscopes Yes ? No 36 Disarmament Yes ? No 
12 Birth control Yes ? No 37 Censorship Yes ? No 
13 Military drill Yes ? No 38 White lies Yes ? No 
14 Co-education Yes ? No 39 Birching Yes ? No 
15 Divine law Yes ? No 40 Mixed marriage Yes ? No 
16 Socialism Yes ? No 41 Strict rules Yes ? No 
17 White superiority Yes ? No 42 Jazz. à Yes ? No 
18 Cousin marriage Yes ? No 34 Straitjackets Yes ? No 
19 Moral training Yes ? No 44 Casual living. Yes ? No 
20 Suicide Yes ? No 45 Learning Latin Yes ? No 
21 Chaperones Yes ? No 46 Divorce : Yes ? No 
22 Legalized abortion Yes ? No 47 Inborn conscience | Yes ? No 
23 Empire-building Yes ? No 48 Coloured immigration Yes ? No 
24 Student pranks Yes ? No 49 Bible truth ` Yes ? No 

Yes ? No so Pyjama parties Yes ? No 


25 Licensing laws 


The ‘?’ category was included to help maintain rapport by averting the frustration and 
hen dichotomous choice is demanded. 


impatience experienced by many respondents w! 


Administration and scoring 


'The scale was designed to be entirely self-contained. Instructions were not altered op 


elaborated in any way. If asked for advice, the tester was permitted only to emphasize an 
appropriate section of the instructions; otherwise he offered a non-committal answer. 
Respondents were not permitted to consult other persons or written material, not even a 


dictionary. 
No key w: 

to an even-numbered it 

or ‘No’ was scored 1. T! 


Each ‘Yes’ to an odd-numbered item, and each ‘No’ 


as required for scoring. i 
em was scored 2. Any response that was not either a simple ' Yes" 
hus the possible range of scores was o to 100. 


Standardization E 
Standardization data so far collected in the Christchurch area, New Zealand, are shown 
in Table 2. The means and SD? for several occupational groups are arranged in order of 
increasing conservatism scores. "The age and sex norms shown in Fig. 1 are based on a quota 
sample of 360 drawn from the 496 respondents included in T'able2. The mean of this sample is 
49:72, with an S.D. of 11:34- (Since the distribution approximates normality, little error 
would result from treating scores on the scale as natural T-scores, i.e. having a mean of 50 
and s.p. of 10.) The sex difference is consistent, but very small, and may be disregarded 
relation with age is more significant, and where com- 


for most practical purposes. The cor: 
parisons across age groups are contem] t would be necessary to use age-standardized 
scores. 


plated, i 
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Table 2. Means and S.D.s for standardization groups 


Group N M S.D. 
University students 107 32°57 10:36 
Laboratory technicians 22 42:08 10°85 
Professionals 53 43°76 II a 
Secondary school pupils 133 44°64 1I 3 
Unskilled workers 45 4724 10°45 
Teachers’ college I» 51:68 9:86 
Clerks 30 52°85 II'I2 
"Typists 20 53°75 11:42 
Businessmen 30 58-40 10°59 
Housewives 44 60-98 12:02 
Females 
65 
s 
2 60 Male 
e 
o 
a 
Z 55 
E 
9 
= 50 
o 
$ 45 


Age 


Fig. 1. The relationship of Conservatism Scores to age and sex. 


(Age and sex standardized 
scores can be read off this graph using a constant 


S.D. of 10.) 
Reliability 


A split-half consistency coefficient was calculated by correlating total scores on the first 
twenty-five items with total scores on the second twenty-five, and correcting for test length 
by use of the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula, The coefficient derived in this way was 


0'943 (N —244). Since items in the two halves of the test are not systematically matched, 
this result may be taken as evidence of very high internal consistency. 


Validity 


We have already shown that the scale scores increase 
slightly higher for females than for males (Fig. 1). These 
construct of conservatism, and may, therefore, 
of the test. 


monotonically with age and are 


relationships are included in the 
be taken as partial evidence for the validity 


at the test is measuring something more than age 
alone, and strong evidence for this is provided in Fig. 2. The * 


nown groups’ validation 
technique involves comparison of two or mor: i i recognized as repre- 
and showing that their scores 
d over any extraneous variables 
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which might effect a spurious separation, and for both the comparisons in Fig. 2 the pairs of 
groups are essentially matched in age, sex, and socio-economic status. 

The ‘New Left Club’ and ‘Junior National Party’ are Socialist and Conservative student 
political groups respectively, both within the University of Canterbury, The ‘Gideons’, 
an international society organized for the purpose of placing Bibles in hotel rooms, is Gm 
pared with a group consisting of physical and social scientists, and medical practitioners. To 
the extent that these pairs of groups differ on a priori construct grounds, it may be asserted 
that the scale is a valid measure of conservatism. 

In view of the criticisms of previous scales of conservatism, we do not consider it meaningful 


to investigate correlations with the present measure. 


Junior National Party 
N=20 

M=55°8 
SD-7:8 


New Left Club 
N=17 
M=17:3 
SD-8:9 
P4 
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CONCLUSION 
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n ieve that the resent scale is a relial 
Facete ca cds equivalent findings will be obtained in 
The fact that this 


ea of behaviour. 
of course, 


ere objections appl : 
hat it merits further s 


amatter for empirical test. i 
icable to present alternatives and is 


ystematic investi- 


significant ar ‘ 
different cultural contexts 1S, 


e circumvents the sev 
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STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


H. J. EYSENCK 


Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


Summary.—A quota sample of 1,442 subjects was administered a Wilson- 
Patterson type questionnaire of social attitudes containing 68 items. Correlations 
were calculated between items, and a factor analysis carried out, 13 meaningful 
primary factors were discovered, the correlations between which gave rise to 2 
major higher-order factors. These were closely similar in content to the Radi- 
calism and Toughmindedness factors previously isolated in research with more 
orthodox types of items. 


There are many objects, ideologies, persons, groups and other entities 
hich feelings of positive or negative valence may be formed. The 
social attitudes so generated are clearly not independent and the observed cor- 
relations between them constitute the raw material for an analysis of the struc- 


ture of social attitudes. Eysenck (1954) has suggested that there are two major 


factors or dimensions in this field, radicalism-conservatism (R) and tough- 


mindedness-tendermindedness (T). These factors emerged from research in 
which subjects were asked to fill in answers to detailed and explicit statements 
regarding some particular attitudes. Wilson (1973) has recently shown that 
similar factors emerge when subjects are simply offered single nouns toward 
which they can express agreement Or disagreement, in this fashion, Wilson 

from semantic problems associated with the usual 


suggests that we can escape i 
manner of framing questions. There is evidence to suggest that these factors 
are strongly determined by heredity and that they are related to personality 


variables (Eaves & Eysenck, 1974). 
Others whose work has supported the two-factor hypothesis are Rokeach 
(1973) and Kerlinger (1970, 1972). All of these authors have used samples 
which were far from representative and the question arises whether similar 
factors could be found in a quota sample of the population. It also seemed of 
interest to discover to what extent primary OF group factors could be discovered 
in such a sample. The study was carried out by a commercial polling aera 
(NOP); the sample was collected according to the rules of quota E s 
each respondent stated his or her name and address to make Ce ing ym 
The questionnaire used was introduced as part of a larger study concerned with 
The total number of subjects who filled in the questionnaire 
442; all were adult, with age and sex distribu- 


item was 1, s e 2 
of the whole population. Our analysis was carried 


thout breaking it up into sex Or age groups. There 
subjects omitted responses (less than 5% in each 
d was an extended and adapted form of the Wilson- 


toward w 


permissiveness. 
without omitting any 
tion closely resembling that 
out on this total sample, wi 
were few refusals, and few 


case). The questionnaire use 


ogical Reports, 39, 463-466, by kind permission of the author 
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Patterson one; it is given in Table 1. Instructions read out to respondents are 
also given. 

The items were intercorrelated and factor analyzed, using principal com- 
ponents formulae and rotating factors with eigenvalues above unity by means 
of the Promax oblique factor rotation programme. Nineteen such factors were 
found, of which 13 were capable of interpretation. These factors, with high- 
loading items, are as follows. (7) Permissiveness: Striptease .83; Nudist camps 
78; Hippies .51; Licensing Laws —.51; Wife-swapping .35. (2) Morality: 
Chastity .76; Inborn Conscience .60; Moral Training .51; Casual Living — A1. 
(3) Toughmindedness: Birching .68; Conscription .66; Death Penalty .63; Mili- 
tary Drill 63; Strict Rules 37. (4) Socialism: Trade Unions .79; Socialism .63; 
Strikes .61; Inheritance Tax A0. Profit Sharing .39; Student Protest 20. 
(5) Racism: White Superiority .81; Apartheid .73; Mixed Marriage —.47; 
Coloured Immigration —.39, (6) Religion: Divine Law 73; Church Authority 
.69; Bible Truth .73; Sunday Observance 61; Self Denial 20. (7) Sexual Libera- 
tion: Legalised Abortion -75; Divorce .75; The Pill .57. These are the major 
primaries; in addition there were several with only two or at most three items 


identifying the factor. Such doublets are: (8) Pacifism: Disarmament -79; Pa- 


cifism .78. (9) Patriotism: Royalty .66; Patriotism .54. (10) Welfare: Council 


Housing .83; Welfare State 66. (11) Taxation: Surtax .67; Inheritance Tax .61. 
(12) Law and Order: Police 76; Law and Order 75. (13) Sci-fi: Supersonic 
Airliners .77; Astrology .61; Space Research .60. Purists will doubt the name 
given to this last factor, but the inclusion of astrology with the other scientific 
marvels of the age makes any other appellation doubtful. 

These factors are, of course, corr 
— 28 with morality, 
ality correlates .31 wi Law and order 
—27 with racism; it also correlates 
Observed correlations, but they are 
= ion of higher-order factors. Two 
¢ analysis, and Table 1 shows the loadings for the 
58 items. 


These two factors clearly resemble closely 
Toughmindedness-tendermindedness factors pri 


into the structure of social attitudes. Radicalism is characterized by items such 
as evolution, strikes, the welfare state, mixed marriages, student protest, law 
reform, women's liberation, United, Nations, nudist camps, pop music, modern 
art, immigration and the like, with the Opposite pole being marked by white 
superiority, empire building, Sunday observance and birching. Tenderminded- 
ness is marked by items like moral training, liberals, inborn conscience, Bible 
truth, chastity, self-denial, etc, while its Opposite pole has items like wife- 
swapping and casual living. The items in the quadrants, as before, clearly sug- 


the Radicalism-conservatism and 
eviously emerging from research 
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TABLE 1 


Instructions: Here is a list of various topics. For each one, please indicate whether or not 
you agree with it by circling Yes" or No” as appropriate. If you are uncertain, please 
It's just your first reaction I want; please do not spend too long on any one 


circle "? 
topic. 

Item T Item RE F 
1. Death Penalty -.16 35. Empire Building 3i 08 
2. Evolution Theory -.03 36. Licensing Laws 6 -.23 
3. School Uniforms -.29 37. Space Research -47  .05 
4. Striptease Shows Sr 38. Strikes SoD Td. 
5. Council Housing -.06 39. Common Market E499: 26120; 
6. Sunday Observance -31 40. Computer Music —28  .08 
7. Hippies .20 41. Chastity =04 —45 
8. Women's Lib — 18 42. Royalty 02 —43 
9. Student Protest .08 43. Women Judges -26 -28 
10. Police -.30 44, Capitalism -12 -25 
11. Surtax -.19 45. Conventional Clothing -.05 -.21 
12. Wife-swapping 40 46. Teenage Drivers -35  .06 
13. Foreign Aid — 14 47. Apartheid Jg 5 
14. Pop Music 45 48. Nudist Camps 2454 -—09 
15. Welfare State ES V 49. Church Authority TS- «31. 
16. Tradition —39 50. Inheritance Tax =19 -05 
17. Conscription -25 51. Astrology Ih ët 
18. The Pill -.00 52. Disarmament -18 03 
19. Patriotism —48 53. Censorship 19 -38 
20. Modern Art 07 54. Birching :28 <8 
21. United Nations EE 55. Mixed Marriage =53 =00 
22. Self Denial —43 56. Strict Rules 21 =24 
23, Working Mothers —.05 57. Arab Politics =19° 226 
24. Military Drill -32 58. Pacifism 25:29. 306 
25. Co-Education 215 59. Law and Order -04 -30 
26. Law Reform -.14 60. Casual Living sit ` 347 
27. Divine Law -.39 61. Divorce —39  .04 
28. Socialism .05 62. Profit Sharing —.21 -11 
29. White Superiority ld 63. Inborn Conscience —30 -.38 
30. Cousin Marriage KI 64. Coloured Immigration = 34) M 
31. Moral Training —44 65. Bible Truth 29: —38 
32. Suicide 20 66. Trade Unions : uA. 8 
33. Political Systems " -.32 67. Supersonic Airliners —26 -.00 
43 -.04 68. Liberals —28 -34 


34. Legalised Abortion 

*R, Radicalism-conservatism; "TS Toughmindedness-tendermindedness. 
gest religious beliefs (conservative tenderminded ) , fascist beliefs (conservative 
toughminded ), communist beliefs (radical toughminded), and reformist con- 
science (radical tenderminded ). There are a few items which do not fall into 
place (e.g. patriotism, police and military drill), but the majority do seem to 
mark the factors very much in the expected manner. The two factors are almost 
completely uncorrelated (7 = 18). We would conclude that, on the whole, 
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an examination of the structure of social attitudes on a quota sample of the 
population gives results very much in line with results obtained from many 
different samples in previous research, using different types of questionnaires. 
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PROJECTIVE AGGRESSION AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


GLENN D. WILSON 


Institute of Psychiatry, University of London* 


Summary —This study investigates the extent to which styles of aggression 
and modes of response to frustration are predictive of individual differences in 
social attitude and belief patterns. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
was administered along with the Conservatism Scale to a sample of 47 female 
and 44 male students. Extrapunitiveness was associated with "realistic" and 
"toughminded" attitudes. (particularly racialism and sexual freedom), but Ego- 
defensiveness on the PF-Study was more strongly predictive of racialism. Need- 
finding solutions to problems) was associated with 
of racist and religious attitudes. Results are discussed 
"trait" theories of personality. 


persistence (concern with 
liberalism and the absence 
in relation to “psychodynamic” and ' 


It has often been suggested that social attitudes are partly determined by 
temperamental factors such as aggressi veness. For example, Eysenck (1953) 
showed that fascists and communists had in common high scores on a major 
attitude dimension which he called "toughmindedness" (vs "tendermindedness" ) . 
This T-factor correlated with self-report measures of extraversion and aggression. 
Similarly, many social psychologists have argued that racial prejudice may come 
about as a result of generalized frustration-aggression being projected onto a 
specific vulnerable target (Adorno, et al., 1950). . 

A recent study by Wilson and Brazendale (1973) yielded correlations be- 
des and temperament measured by questionnaire, but these could 
common to both self-report measures. This 
between different types of aggression, as- 
eig Picture-Frustration Study, and various 
ith the Wilson-Patterson Conservatism 


tween attitu 
have arisen from response styles 
study investigated the relationship 

sessed projectively with the Rosenzw 
dimensions of social attitudes measured w 


Scale. 
METHOD 


The P-F Study (Rosenzweig, Fleming, & Clarke, 1947) has 24 line drawings each 
depicting two people involved in a more or less frustrating situation. One person in the 
cartoon i: shown saying something, and S's task is to supply fs response of the other. 
Response protocols are scored for three directions of aggression: a» Extrapunitiveness 
(aggression directed outward), (2) Intrapunitiveness (aggression directed inward to- 

j lf), and (3) Impunitiveness (aggression evaded altogether). They are also 
irt ieee types of aggression: (1) Obstacle-dominance (emphasis on the frustrating 
sane f dr dere (emphasis on protection of the self-image), and (3) Need- 

ject), » 


persistence (emphasis on finding a solution to the problem). 


` ;hile the author was Visiting Professor at California State 
‘This study Teas conducted ee are due to Cynthia Schutt, Lesley Putman, and Karen 
SE ior assistance in the collection and scoring of data. 
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The C-scale (Wilson & Patterson, 1970) was devised to measure a general factor 
underlying social attitudes (Conservatism vs Liberalism) but a more complex scoring 
system has recently been developed which enables it to be scored for several sub-factors 
(Wilson, 1973). It is now scored for two orthogonal principal components: Conserva- 
tism (vs Liberalism) and Realism (vs Idealism), and four oblique promax factors: Mili- 
tarism-punitiveness, Anti-hedonism, Ethnocentrism-intolerance, 
The two orthogonal factors are "psychological" 
attitude content arcas. 


» and Religion-puritanism. 
in the sense that they cut across different 
The oblique factors are components of the general conservatism 
factor and correspond to logical "content" clusterings (Nias & Wilson, 1972). 

Ss were 91 students drawn randomly from the camp 
Los Angeles. There were 47 females and 44 males, and 
yr. with a mean of 25. 
group, but this is rclativ 


us at California State University, 
their ages ranged from 18 to 35 
It is not claimed that this sample was representative of any larger 
ely unimportant when one is concerned only with covariance. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Intercorrelations among the six aggression types and the six attitude vari- 
ables are shown in Table 1. Conservatism is significantly related only with 
Need-persistence (r — — 22, p < .05); this is consistent with the idea that con- 
servatives lack self-reliance and prefer to accept external control of their feelings 
and behaviour ( Wilson, 1973). Ofthe four "content" factors, Ethnocentrism and 
Religion-puritanism are primarily responsible for the association between Liberal- 
ism and Need-persistence. It is not clear why this should be so, although both 
tendencies might be regarded as “unreasonable” in that they tend to be dogmatic 
rather than showing adaptation in Fesponse to particular problems, 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG AGGRESSION AND ATTITUDE VARIABLES (N — 91) 
Aggression Conservatism Realism Militarism Anti- Ethno- Religion 
, 988 (vs -punitive- hedo- centrism -puri- 
Liberalism) Idealism) ness nism -intolerance tanism 
Extrapunitiveness .04 26+ .06 —.14 19 11 
Intrapunitiveness .01 —.24* —.06 .09 07 ER 
Impunitiveness —.05 —.13 —.03 DN Zas SS 
Obstacle-dominance -04 —.24* — 08 14 —18 7d 
Ego-defensiveness BE 19 47 — ‘04 354 d 
Need-persistence —22* —.06 —.16 —05 — 28+ SS, 
"p « 05. tp « Ol. à; = 


Realism is positively related to Extrapunitiy 


eness (r = 2 
negatively related to Intrapunitiv SE Sec 


eness and Obstacle-dominance. This is con- 


nding of a relationship between a 
and tough-mindedness (Eysenck's T-factor is known to 


h the finding 
> if it can 
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tiveness characteristic of introverts. Together these findings imply that indi- 
viduals who project aggression outward rather than toward themselves are likely 
tO express a toughminded, practical and expedient pattern of attitudes and be- 
liefs. 

The relationship between Ethnocentrism and Ego-defensiveness (r = .35, 
b < .01) is interesting because it might have been predicted by the “scape- 
goating” theory of racial prejudice. Although we cannot be certain exactly 
what the Ego-defence score of the P-F Study is measuring, this result could be 
interpreted as suggesting that expression of prejudice against foreigners and 
minorities functions as a means of preserving self-respect (cf. the finding that 
those who have the most to lose by equality tend to be the most prejudiced). 

Age correlated with Conservatism (.46) and each of its components: Mili- 
tarism-punitiveness (.35), Anti-hedonism (.31), Ethnocentrism (.51), and 
Religion-puritanism (.23). Such correlations have been found previously and 
could not have mediated the association between attitude and aggression vari- 
ables since age did not correlate significantly with any of the latter. 

There were sex differences on Realism (females more idealistic, p < .01), 
Anti-hedonism (males more hedonistic, p < 01) and Religion-puritanism (fe- 
males more religious and puritanical, p < DI). The females also tended to be 
relatively impunitive (p < .01) and less extrapunitive (p < .05). All these 
sex differences are in accord with folklore but it is impossible to assess the rela- 
tive importance of biological and cultural factors in determining them. 

From Table 2 it is apparent that the general factor underlying the different 
content areas which has been found in several other European cultures (Bagley, 
Wilson, & Boshier, 1970; Schneider & Minkmar, 1972) is present in this sample 
also, Le, the four “content” factors show significant correlations one with another. 
Contrary to previous results, Realism is correlated with Conservatism (—.43). 

Table 3 shows that the various types and directions of aggression are not 
independent. For all practical purposes, Ego-defence and Need-persistence may 
be regarded as polar opposites. Intrapunitiveness and Impunitiveness are inde- 
pendent of each other but both opposed to Extrapunitiveness. These correla- 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG SIX ATTITUDE 
VARIABLES (N = 91) 


Variables 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Conservatism —.43t dt 83+ -67t 80+ 
2. Realism —.10 —.69+ .06 —.55t 
3. Militarism-punitiveness SIF Tt 45+ 
á. Anti-hedonism 39+ -68t 
5. Ethnocentrism-intolerance 39+ 
6. Religion-puritanism 


te < 01. 
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TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG SIX AGGRESSION 
VARIABLES (N = 91) 


Variables 2 3 á 5 6 
1. Extrapunitiveness ECKE —.77t —.15 Sát ——.4T 
2. Intrapunitiveness —.07 ll —.28+ 25* 
3. Impunitiveness Bi —.45+ ATt 
4. Obstacle-dominance —.59t  —.03 
5. Ego-defence —J9t 
6. Need-persistence 


*p < .05. tp « 01. 


tions would arise as a result of the semi-exclusive scoring categories (e.g, if a 
response is scored extrapunitive it cannot also be scored as impunitive). 


pears that the P-F Study would profit from the development of a new, 
based scoring system. 


To conclude, these results support the hypothesis that styles of aggression 
and modes of response to frustration are partial determinants of individual dif- 
ferences in social attitude and belief patterns. 


It ap- 
factor- 
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CONSERVATISM AND ART PREFERENCES* 


GLENN D. WILSO: 


Institute of Psychiatry, University of London, England 
JAMES AUSMAN Ap THOMAS R. MATHEWS 


California State University, Los Angeles 


Starting with the proposition that a generalized fear of uncertainty is the 
psychological variable which accounts for the organization of social attitudes 
along a general factor of liberalism-conservatism, it was hypothesized that 
conservatives would express an aversion to highly complex and abstract art 
works. Twenty paintings were chosen by an art expert, five to represent each 
of four categories differing in degree of uncertainty: simple representational, 
simple abstract, complex representational, and complex abstract. As predicted, 
high scorers on the Conservatism Scale preferred paintings in the simple 
representational category and showed a definite dislike of the complex repre- 
sentational and complex abstract works, while liberals preferred the more 
complex and abstract paintings. ]t was further demonstrated that the com- 
plexity dimension was the primary discriminator of the judgments of liberals 
and conservatives (r =—.56, p < 01) rather than abstraction (r — —.14, ns). 


Studies in several cultures have confirmed 
the importance of a general factor, best de- 
scribed as conservatism, underlying the entire 
field of social attitudes (Bagley, Wilson, & 
Boshier, 1970; Schneider & Minkmar, 1972; 
Wilson, 1970). The "ideal" conservative is 
Characterized as conventional, conforming, 
antihedonistic, authoritarian, punitive, ethno- 
centric, militaristic, dogmatic, superstitious, 
and antiscientific. There is evidence that un- 
der normal conditions this syndrome is trans- 
mitted from parent to child, but theories 
Which stress developmental factors, such as 
imitation learning and identification, fail to 
account for the constellation itself; that is, 
they do not explain how attitudes came to be 
organized this way in the first place. 

One theory of the organization of this syn- 
drome holds that the psychological basis of 
Conservative attitudes is a generalized sus- 
Ceptibility to feeling threat or anxiety in the 
face of uncertainty (e.g., ambiguity, complex- 
ity, change, novelty, deviance, individuality, 
= 

1 This experiment was conducted while the first 
author was visiting professor at California State 
University, Los Angeles. 

Thanks are due to Brian Allison, Department of 
Art Education, Leeds Polytechnic, for the selection 
of paintings. ý 

"Requests for reprints should be sent to Glenn 
D. Wilson, Institute of Psychiatry, De Crespigny 
Park, Denmark Hill, London S. E. 5, England. 


anomie). In this view, the tendency for the 
conservative person to subjugate his inner 
needs and feelings to the social order (Wilson 
& Patterson, 1969) is interpreted as a means 
of reducing choice (response uncertainty), 
thus simplifying the cognitive world. Most 
discussions of the dynamics of conservatism 
concentrate on the response phase of behavior 
and neglect to explore the possibility that 
stimulus uncertainty (in the information 
theory sense) may be equally aversive to the 
extreme conservative. This study was designed 
to test this proposition in the context of es- 
thetic preferences, using paintings that differ 
a priori in their amount of complexity and 
abstraction. ý 


METHOD 


Twenty paintings were selected by an art expert, 
five to represent each of four categorie: simple 
representational, simple abstract, complex representa- 
tional and complex abstract. The two dimensions of 
art involved in this four-way classification were con- 
ceptualized as independent. Simplicity -complexi 
referred to the number and concentration oí dii- 
ferent elements (lines, shapes, colors, objects, etc.) 
contained within the painting. The abstract-repre- 
sentational dimension concerned the extent to which 
elements were familiar and identifiable and the de- 
gree to which the whole picture showed isomorphism 
(correspondence) with visual reality. It is relevant 
to note that whereas the latter dimension is in- 
evitably ted to the traditional-modern distinc- 
tion, the former was intended to be completels 
independent of both. 
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The subjects were 16 íemales and 14 males aged 
between 23 and 34 years. It has previously been 
established that conservatism scores are little affected 
by age or sex within this age range (Wilson & 
Patterson, 1968). To minimize social effects, the 
subjects were tested individually in their own homes, 
the art preferences test being presented as a series 
of slides with a hand viewer. The subject was asked 
to rate each picture according to his personal prefer- 
ences, by selecting one of the following statements 
from a 7-point scale: dislike extremely (1), dislike 
moderately (2), dislike slightly (3), indifferent (4), 
like slightly (5), like moderately (6), like extremely 
(7). The 20 slides were presented in a fixed, cyclic 
order, after which the Conservatism Scale (Wilson 
& Patterson, 1970) was administered. The two tasks 
were taken in this order because it was felt that 
C scores were less likely to be influenced by the art 
judgments than vice-versa. 

The Wilson-Patterson C Scale differs from most 
current attitude scales not so much in its content 
as in its simplified item format. The propositional 
statements of traditional questionnaires such as the 
California F Scale and Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
are replaced by brief, nondirectional catchphrases 
representing a variety of controversial issues (es, 
death penalty, evolution theory, legalized abortion, 
Bible truth, patriotism). The respondent indicates 
which of these he “favors or believes in” by choosing 
one of three response alternatives: “yes”, “?”, or 
"no", This new item format has been shown to 
give relative freedom from the effects of acquiescence 
(Cloud & Vaughan, 1969) and social desirability. 
The C scale has been shown to maintain high reli- 
ability in several "European" cultures—England, 
New Zealand, The Netherlands, Germany, and South 
Africa (Orpen & Rodenwoldt, in press; Schneider 
& Minkmar, 1972; Wilson & Patterson, 1970), and 
there is substantial evidence to support its construct 
validity (e.g. Caine & Leigh, 1972; Patterson & 


Wilson, 1969; Thomas, Shea, & Rigby, 1971; Wilson, 
1973). 
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RESULTS 


C scores ranged from 11 to 57 with a 
median of 36.5. Splitting the 30 subjects at 
the median C score gave two groups which 
were labeled “liberal” and “conservative.” 
Mean ratings for the four styles of art quad- 
rants are shown for each of these two groups 
in Figure 1, Using ¢ tests, the differences 
between liberals and conservatives were sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level for each 
category except simple abstract, where the 
difference was not signiflcant. Product- 
moment correlations between conservatism 
scores and the four art categories were: 
simple representational .22, ns; simple ab- 
stract —.26, ss; complex representational 
—.53, p<.01; complex abstract Ze 
P < 05. 

There are three points to note here: (a) 
There was a general tendency for the con- 
servatives to prefer simple and representa- 
tional paintings while the liberals preferred 
the complex and abstract. (b) The simple- 
complex dimension apparently discriminated 
the liberals and conservatives more strongly 
than the abstract-representational dimension. 
(c) The ratings of the conservatives on the 
complex paintings are clearly on the negative 
side of the indifference point; that is, they 
are actively disliked, not just preferred less 
than other types. This discovery is particu- 
larly interesting when it is considered that 
the conservative group, with scores ranging 
from 37 to 57 on the C Scale, is actually 
fairly liberal by comparison to the general 
population, which has a mean of about 50, 

In order to test the validity of the observa- 
tion concerning the relative importance of 
the two art dimensions in distinguishing the 
conservative and liberal groups, a further 
analysis was conducted. A complexity score 
was calculated for each subject by adding his 
ratings on the two complex categories and 
subtracting his ratings on the two simple 
categories (complex representational plus 
complex abstract minus simple representa- 
tional minus simple abstract). An abstract- 
ness score was similarly calculated (simple 
abstract plus complex abstract minu 
representational 
tional). These s 


s simple 
minus complex representa- 
cores, being within-subjects 
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measures, have the advantage of partly cor- 
recting for between-subjects differences in 
overall rating level. Correlations of these 
complexity and abstractness scores with con- 
servatism were —.56 (p «.01) and —.14 
(ns), respectively, thus clearly establishing 
that the complexity-simplicity dimension in 
the paintings is the primary discriminator of 
the judgments of the liberals and conserva- 
tives. The correlation between the two art 
dimensions themselves was .07, supporting the 
presumption of independence between them. 
Because it was supposed that the differences 
between liberals and conservatives on the 
complexity-simplicity dimension might be 
even more striking where all the stimuli are 
meaningful (i.e., representational), complex 
representational-simple representational scores 
were calculated for each subject. This 
time the correlation with conservatism rose 
to: —:65. 

Finally, it is worth noting that neither age 
nor sex were significantly related to con- 
servatism or any other variables investigated. 


DISCUSSION 


If a difference between liberals and con- 
servatives had appeared only for the ab- 
stract-representational dimension, this might 
have been regarded as tautological and trivial 
considering the high conceptual relationship 
between abstractness and modernism. As it 
turned out, however, it was the complexity 
factor that was the primary discriminator 
of the groups, suggesting that this may be 
the more fundamental psychological ante- 
cedent of conservatism as a dimension of per- 
sonality, These results may be interpreted as 
providing support for the theory that con- 
servatism represents a reaction against un- 
certainty, whether it be in terms of the alter- 
natives in action that are available, or merely 
complexity and ambiguity in the environment 
to which the individual is exposed. Appar- 
ently, the extreme conservative perceives the 
world as *falling apart," which leads him to 


seek and place value upon order, simplicity, 
and security. 

These results are also seen as providing 
further construct validation of the C Scale. 
Although it is widely used in Britain and 
the Commonwealth, this is one of the first 
studies to use the test with a United States 
sample, and the fact that a median split of 
only 30 subjects yielded significant results 
suggests that it may have considerable 
predictive power. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND CONTENT OF 
SOCIAL ATTITUDE REFERENTS: 
A PRELIMINARY STUDY! 


FRED N. KERLINGER 
New York University 


Tuis study had four purposes: to explore the measurement of 
Social attitudes by using attitude referents (objects) as stimuli; 
to assess the psychometric properties of an attitude scale con- 
structed with referents; to study the first- and second-order factor 
structures of attitude referents; and to test aspects of a structural 
theory of attitudes (Kerlinger, 1967a). The usual approach to the 
measurement of attitudes is to use statements or propositions that 
presumably reflect the attitudes. With the exception of work using 
the semantic differential (e.g., Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum, 
1957, pp. 104-116, 171-176, 192-195; Triandis and Davis, 1965), 
which ordinarily concentrates on the meaning of attitude concepts 
in semantic space and studies only a few concepts at a time, and 
one study done in New Zealand (Wilson and Patterson, 1968), 
there seem to have been no attempts to use attitude referents them- 
selves as attitude items. 


It can be argued that measuring social attitudes with referent 
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items is superior to measuring them with the usual statement items. 
One, referent items are less tied to time and place than statement 
items: “private property” is probably just as important a con- 
servative referent now as it was forty years ago, while certain 
statements about private property can easily be dated. Two, state- 
ment items are more subject to ambiguity, e.g., an item can have 
two or more attitude referents in it—and which is the subject re- 
sponding to? Three, the use of referents permits wider coverage of 
the attitude domain simply because referent items are short and 
simple. Four, referent items are less affected by peculiarities of 
wording since there are far fewer words. Five, referents, being 
single words and short phrases, are easily adapted to different types 
of items—Likert, pair comparisons, forced-choice, and so on. The 
most important point, of course, is that using referents alone may 
better permit individual differences in attitude to be measured be- 
cause the perception and interpretation of items will presumably 
be less affected by extraneous and perhaps factitious sources of 
response variance. 

Since the theory behind the study has been elaborated elsewhere 
(Kerlinger, 1967a), only an outline is presented here. Social atti- 
tudes are a subset of the domain of attitudes whose referents have 
shared general societal relevance to many people in religious, 
economic, political, educational, ethnic, and other social areas. 
They are conceived as basically dualistic. Among many individuals, 
the basic minimum of any large attitude-belief system, struc- 
turally speaking, is two dimensions or factors that are relatively 
orthogonal. 

A referent is a name, a category, a recurrence (Brown, 1958). 
Any recurrence of a social nature can be the referent of a social 
attitude. A referent, then, is a set of things toward which an atti- 
tude may be directed. “Criterial” connotes a standard or judg- 
ment; it means relevant, pertinent, significant. A criterial referent 
of an attitude is a construct that is the focus of an attitude, that is 
significant and relevant for the individual. 

The universe of social attitude referents breaks down into two 
subsets that are expressed by the terms “liberalism” and “con- 
servatism." For the conservative, for example, private property, 
religion, subject matter, and certain other referents are criterial, 
while such referents as social change, civil rights, and children's 
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interest, not usually criterial to the conservative, are criterial to 
the liberal. The empirical implications of the theory will be dis- 
cussed later. 

The limited evidence of the validity of the theory (Kerlinger, 
1967a, 1967b, 1970; Kerlinger and Kaya, 1959) has been produced 
by the usual form of item in sentence form. As indicated earlier, 
there has been little direct attack on the referents themselves. 
Osgood, et al. (1957, pp. 104-116) studied issues and persons refer- 
ents (federal spending, General Eisenhower) but analyzed their 
semantic differential data in a manner not pertinent to the above 
propositions. Triandis and Davis (1965) had their subjects rate, 
also on a semantic differential (evaluative factor), 35 issues and 
terms on civil rights and related matters. The issues they used 
were clearly attitude referents, some of which were liberal (civil 
rights, Negro teachers) and some conservative (segregated schools, 
separate but equal accommodations). In a factor analysis of the 
issues and concepts (Davis and Triandis, 1965, pp. 160-162), the 
liberal referents and the conservative referents loaded on separate 
factors, except for one factor, which was clearly bipolar. Hofman 
(1964) had his subjects rate on a semantic differential ten referents 
related to education. Factor analysis showed that the progressive 
(liberal) referents appeared on one factor and the traditional 
(conservative) referents on another factor. Wilson and Patterson 
(1968) constructed a referents scale, using a mixture of conserva- 
tive and radical (not liberal) referents. Their items, item scoring, 
and data analysis, however, precluded the possibility of producing 
evidence pertinent to the present theory. No other studies using 


referents alone and in other than semantic differential form have 
been found. 


The following propositions 
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whom the referents of liberalism or of conservatism are negatively 
criterial (sce Kerlinger, 1967a, p. 115). 

Answers to certain other questions were sought. What are the 
psychometric properties of an attitude scale constructed with refer- 
ents as items? How do the first- and second-order factors of such a 
scale compare to the factors of statement scales? 


Method 


Construction of Referents Attitude Scale 


Some 400 referents were collected from several sources. The 
most important sources for conservative referents were the sys- 
tematie discussions of conservatism by Rossiter (1962), Kirk 
(1960), Viereck (1962), and McClosky (1958). Systematic dis- 
cussions of liberalism, as such, seem to be scarce. Hartz's (1955) 
and Orton's (1945) books were used, however. For educational 
attitude referents there are rich resources: Brubacher (1962), Dewey 
(1902), Dupuis (1966), and Morris (1961). Referents were also 
found in existing attitude scales (see Robinson, Rusk, and Head, 
1968; Robinson and Shaver, 1969; Shaw and Wright, 1967). In 
addition, a number of referents were culled from the author's own 
attitude scales and Q sorts (Kerlinger, 1956, 1967b; Shaw and 
Wright, 1967, pp. 322-324) and were written from knowledge and 
experience. 

The goal was an instrument of about 50 to 60 items. The cri- 
teria used in selection were: representativeness of the social atti- 
tude domain (religious, political, economie, educational, and social 
aspects), relative specificity (versus abstractness), clarity of mean- 
ing, and lack of redundancy. There were limitations on the applica- 
tion of these criteria, however. One, there were many more con- 
servative than liberal referents: it was much easier to find adequate 
conservative referents than it was to find liberal referents. Two, 
educational referents were included somewhat generously (20 
items) in order to provide a possible link with earlier educational 
attitude work. Three, many referents in the pool were so vague 
and ambiguous as to be useless (e.g., orders and classes, noble 
culture). 

After repeated application of the criteria, 50 referents consisting 
of single words and short phrases, were incorporated into a 7-point 
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summated-rating (Likert) scale called “Social Concepts,” or Re- 
ferents-I (REF-I). There were 25 liberalism and 25 conservatism 
referents with one of ihe latter (communism) a "negative" refer- 
ent, included for factor analytic purposes. The liberal and con- 
servative items were interspersed at random in the instrument. 
The instructions asked respondents to express degrees of positive 
and negative feeling toward each of the concepts. 


Samples and Administration of Scales 


REF-I was administered Lo three samples of teachers and grad- 
uate students of education in North Carolina (N = 206), Texas 
(N = 227), and New York (N = 263) and to two smaller special 
samples in North Carolina: 64 fifth-year graduate students of 
education, reputedly more liberal than the N = 206 sample, and 
97 miscellaneous business people. The Social Attitudes (SA) Scale, 
a 26-item measure of liberalism and conservatism | (Kerlinger, 
1970; Shaw and Wright, 1907, pp. 322-324), and Education Scale 
VII (ES-VII), a 30-item measure of progressive and traditional 
educational attitudes (Kerlinger, 1967b), were also administered 
to the samples. Thus, we have six attitude measures, two each of 
liberalism and conservatism and one each of progressivism and 
traditionalism, administered to five samples in three states. 

To estimate repeat reliability, REF-I was administered twice 
at approximately one-month intervals to three additional samples: 
83 North Carolina graduate students of education, 48 North Caro- 
lina business people, and 60 New York City Police Academy cadets 
Since a number of REF-I itenis might be vulnerable ; " 


to response 
sct tendencies, it 


es were also 
aduates and 32 
the Crowne-Marlowe 


and the following response set measur 
administered to 87 California liberal arts undergr. 
California business people and housewives: 


(1964) Social Desirability Scale, the Couch-Keniston (1960) 15- 
item Agreement Response Scale, a shortened (40-item 
the Bass (1956) Social Acquiescence 
(1958) Social Desirability Scale. 


) version of 
Scale, and the Edwards 


Analysis 

Means, standard deviations, 
C total subscale scores, 
REF-I data obtained fr 


the correlations between the L 
and reliability coefficients (alpha) 
om the five samples were calcul 
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are reported in Table 1. Item-total correlations, L items with L 
totals and C items with C totals, were also calculated (product- 
moment r’s).? The correlations among all the scale items were cal- 
culated and the resulting 50 by 50 correlation matrix was factor 
analyzed with the principal factors method (Harman, 1967), using 
squared multiple correlations in the diagonals of the correlation 
matrix. The factors were rotated both orthogonally and obliquely. 
Tn this paper only the oblique solutions will be considered because 
the two kinds of solution did not differ too much, and the oblique 
solutions were of course the ones used in the second-order factor 
analyses (see below). 

The promax method was used to rotate the factor matrix 
(Hendrickson and White, 1964, amended by Saunders). The cor- 
relations among the obliquely rotated factors (Thurstone, 1947, 
Ch. XVII) were themselves factor analyzed using the procedure 
described above. The resulting second-order factors were rotated 
with the varimax method (Kaiser, 1958). 

The correlations between the subscales of REF-I, the SA Scale, 
and ES-VII were calculated as a limited test of the validity of 
REF-L. Correlations between the REF-I L and C subscales and 
the response set measures mentioned earlier were also calculated. 


Results 


Study of the statistics of Table 1 shows that the means of the 
different samples, except for the two special North Carolina sam- 
ples, the group of individuals outside the university, N = 97, and 
the group of fifth-year graduate students of education, N = 64, 
are rather similar. The differences between the means of Table 1 
are given in Table 2. These differences were tested for statistical 
significance with the £ test using degrees of freedom adjusted for 
the different sample sizes (Walker and Lev, 1953, p. 158). The 
differences and their magnitudes are consistent with knowledge of 
the samples’ presumed liberalism and conservatism. For example, 
the N = 206 group’s L mean is half a scale unit greater than the 
N = 97 group’s L mean, but does not differ significantly from the 


2]In calculating the statistics, two items were omitted: the communism 
item mentioned earlier and one L item. The communism item was only 
included for factor analytic purposes; the L item was omitted to obtain 24 


items per subscale. 
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TABLE 1 


Referents Scale I (REF-I): Means, Standard Deviations, Reliabilities, and 
Correlations Between L and C Subscales, North Carolina, Texas, and 
New York Samples 


N.C. Texas N.Y. 
N 206 97 64 227 263 
M: 
L 5.62 5.07 5.89 5.65 5.67 
c 5.79 5.84 4.81 5.47 5.57 
$5 
L .63 71 .56 .60 .63 
C .60 .59 .86 -70 WO 
LITE 
P L .83 .85 .84 .85 .83 
[^] .84 .87 .90 .88 .89 
Tre? —.15 —.01 —.17 —.07 —.21 


means of the other two university groups, N = 227 and N = 263. 
(The N — 206 C means do differ significantly from the other two 
university groups’ C means, but the magnitudes of the differences 
are small. Evidently REF-I can successfully differentiate groups 
that presumably differ in liberalism and conservatism. 

The reliabilities of the L and C subscales of REF-I seem satis- 
factory. The alpha coefficients (Tu) reported in Table 1 are all in 
the .80’s. The repeat cocfücients of the three speeial samples men- 
tioned earlier are, for L and C, respectively: .86 and .88 (N.C., 
N = 83), .73 and .76 (N.C., N = 48), and .76 and 81 (N-Y.C., 
N = 60). 

The final line of Table 1 reports the correlations betw 


and C subscales of REF-I. They are, as expected, low 
tive, ranging from 


een the L 
and nega- 
—.01 to —.21 and averaging about —.12. These 


TABLE 2 
Differences between Liberalism (L) and Conservatism 


(L) i (C) Means and Their Sta- 
tistical Significance» 


L o 
N 9 64 927 263 o 64 227 263 
206 .55* —.28* 03 .06 —.05  .98* ES 22* 
97 —.82*  —.58*  — Gin 1.03* .36* — 978 
64 .24* “998 M a 
927 .02 —.10 


* Those differences marked with an asterisk are sii 
ence has a minus sign before it, thi 


gnificant at least at the .01 level. If a difer- 
than the mean of the sample indi 


e mean of the sample indicated at the top EE 
cated at the side of the table, ZE B greater 
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correlations add to the evidence cited earlier of the relative orthog- 
onality of the L and C dimensions. 

The item-total correlations, L items with L totals and C items 
with C totals, were mostly high—.40 and higher—in all samples. 
Six of the items, three L and three C, did not meet the criterion of 
35 or greater. They were: scientific knowledge, separation of 
church and state, activity programs in schools, homogeneous group- 
ing, education as intellectual training, capitalism. Seven other 
items were doubtful: they achieved the criterion in one or two but 
not in all samples. And this lack of correlation with the subscale 
total scores is not due to the lack of variability; none of these items 
had abnormally low standard deviations. In general, 35 of the 48 
items clearly satisfied the criterion in all samples; less than ten of 
them did not, and some six or seven others were doubtful. 

While these rcsults are encouraging, there is one aspect of the 
data of Table 1 that is puzzling. The L and C means of the five 
samples are too high. They run around 5.5 on a 7-point scale. To 
be sure, the discrepancies between the L and C means of the N = 
97 and N = 64 samples, the former presumably more conservative 
and the latter more liberal, are “as they should be.” But the gen- 
erally high level of both the L and C means—supported by the gen- 
erally high level of the means of the individual items—as contrasted 
to the L and C means of the SA Scale (see above), which are about 
a scale unit lower, is cause for concern about something other than 
social attitudes being measured by the single words and short 
phrases of REF-I. (See Discussion section.) 


First-Order Factor Analysis 


The data of the North Carolina sample, N = 206 and N = 97, 
were combined into one sample, N = 303, and factor analyzed. 
The data of the N = 64 sample were not included because the in- 
dividuals in the sample were “known” to be deviant in their atti- 
tudes (strongly progressive in their educational attitudes and prob- 
ably strongly liberal in their social attitudes, from report of the 
administrator of the scales). In fact, this sample was obtained to 
test the bipolar aspect of the theory, and the data might to some 
extent have contaminated the factor analysis of the more “reg- 
ular” data of the other samples. The Texas, N = 227, and New 
York, N = 263, samples were also factor analyzed separately. Be- 
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cause the North Carolina and Texas factor analytic and other 
results were alike, and because a large sample was wanted to 
achieve greater stability of factors, especially in the second-order 
analysis, the two samples were combined and the data of the com- 
bined sample, N = 530, became the basic data of the study. The 
results from the New York, N — 227, saraple, too, were quite sim- 
ilar to those of this combined sample, but it was decided to use 
the results of the New York analysis as a replieation and check 
on the results of the combined sample rather than to combine it 
with the N — 530 sample. 

The 50 by 50 correlation matrix, the unrotated factor matrix, 
and the obliquely rotated (promax) six-factor matrix are given in 
Tables A, B, and C? A six-factor solution was chosen because no 
more than six factors seemed justified by the eigenvalues and the 
magnitudes of the loadings of the unrotated factor matrix. In addi- 
tion, comparison of the orthogonal solutions of various numbers of 
rotated factors showed that the six-factor solution not only agreed 
well with the original R matrix; it supplied a highly satisfactory 
simple structure and an even more satisfactory second-order simple 
structure. 

The rotated factor matrix and its loadings 
answers to some of the questions asked earlier. 
of the six factors are given in Table 3. Note, first, that the liberal 
and the conservative referents are loaded positively on different 
factors. Accepting loadings of .30 or greater as significant, there 
are only two exceptions: an L referent (scientific knowledge) 
loaded positively on a C factor and the other and L referent 
(racial purity) loaded negatively on an L factor. There are three 
L factors and three C factors. Second, there is little evidence of 
bipolarity There are negative loadings in the matrix, but they are 
for the most part small. Third, the content. of the individual factors 
is clear-eut, as will be scen. The results of the New York, N = 263 
sample were substantially the Same, except that two of the C jns 
tors had three or four more significant loadings. In short, the evi- 
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TABLE 3 


Factor Arrays of Oblique First-Order Factors, Combined North Carolina and Tezas 


Samples, N = 530* 


V. Educational 


I. Religiosity 
Traditionalism 


VI. Economic 
Conservatism 


subject matter (.59) 
education as intellectual 
faith in God (.72) training (.52) 
Christian (.69) school discipline (.44) 
religious education (.57) homogeneous grouping 


religion (.78) 
church (.73) 


free enterprise (.62) 

real estate (.53) 

private property (.43) 
capitalism (.37) 

national sovereignty (.30) 


teaching of spiritual (.30) (scientific knowledge 
values (.53) (.30)) 
moral standards in educa- 
tion (.36) 
patriotism (.33) 
III. Child-Centered IV. Social 


II. Civil Rights ^ 
Education 


Liberalism 


Negroes (.60) children's interests (.56) 
civil rights (.57) child-centered curriculum 
racial integration (.57) (.54) > 
Jews (.46) pupil personality (.54) 
desegregation (.43) children’s needs (.52) 
(racial purity (—.37)) self-expression of children 


pupil interaction (.44) 
child freedom (.37) 


Social Security (.53) 

Supreme Court (.50) 

federal aid to education 
(.49) 

poverty program (.48) 

socialized medicine (.47) 

United Nations (.43) 


= LL ioc MP TTE a, 


S CETT theses. Loadings 2.30 were considered significant. The two 
* The loadings are given in parenthesd® C a C factor and one C item loaded on an L factor. 


parenthesized referents nre one L item load 


dence for factorial invariance is strong, 
tations outlined earlier are supported. 

The content of the six first-or 
that it was expected not only t 
pear on different factors 
subject categories—religious, e 
pectation is rather well-suppor 
are religious, educational, 
items on the economic fac 
Educational Traditionalism; 
three L factors also show fai 
rights, or ethnic, : 
IV, however, includes economic 
are named: II: Civil Rights; II 
Social Liberalism. 


and the theoretical expec- 


der factors is important. Recall 
hat the L and C referents would ap- 
but also that they would separate into 
ducational, and the like. This ex- 
ted: the three C factor categories 
and economic, with two non-economie 
tor. They are named: I: Religiosity; V: 
VI: Economic Conservatism. The 
rly clear category separation: civil 
and educational on the first two factors. Factor 
and “social” items. The L factors 
I: Child-Centered Education; IV: 
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Second-Order Factor Analysis 


The correlations among the six primary factor vectors are given 
in Table 4. The correlations among the L factors are positive; 
those among the C factors are also positive. The cross-correla- 
tions, those between L and C factors are low positive and low nega- 
tive. 

The factor analysis of the correlation matrix yielded two clear 
factors: the first three eigenvalues were 1.76, 1.14, and .19. The 
unrotated and rotated factors, with the L and C identifications of 
the factors, are reported in Table 5. The simple structure could 
hardly be better. Note that the C first-order factors are loaded on 
the first rotated second-order factor and hardly at all on the second 
factor, and the L first-order factors are loaded on the second factor 
and not on the first factor, except for II, which has a low loading of 
—.22. The predicted second-order factors are right on the theo- 
retical target. A plot of these loadings shows an almost perfect 
orthogonal structure, with the L factors closely clustered near one 
axis and the C factors near the other. 


Correlations with Other Scales 


The correlations of REF-I, L and C, with the Social Attitude 


(SA) Scale, L and C, ranged in the five samples from .43 to .58 for 


L and from .54 to .66 for C. The average r’s, via z, were .51 and 


TABLE 4 
Correlations among Primary Factors, EE North Carolina and Texas Samples 
= 630% $ 
I II Ill IV Y VI 
I 1.00 —.24 Al = 215) .57 

Il 1.00 a d c2 29e L 

III 1.00 .97 -15 .09 L 

E 1.00 —.03 —.23 L 

eI 1.00 .55 Ç 

1.00 [^] 


* II, III, IV: L factors: I, V, VI: C factors. 


4Similar second-order factor analytic results h i 
a s z f ave been obta i 
author's social attitude Scale and educational attitude scales. inge lii: "à 
order factor matrices and the plots of the second-order factors in the th Ed 
cal article cited earlier (Kerlinger, 1967a, pp. SE 


d : mi 118, 119). Th 

N = 263, sample yielded highly similar results. The eight- po me 

second-order solutions of the N — 530 and N — 263 data had somewhat neum 
e 


bipolarity—one or two loadings between — 30 and — 40 There are also d ta 
40. ai 
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TABLE 5 


Unrotated and Rotated Second-Order Factor Matrices, Combined North Carolina and 
Texas Samples, N = 630° 


Unrotated Matrix Rotated Matrix Factor Type 
I .69 .19 Eod —.09 c 
II — A4 .51 —.22 -64 L 
III —.05 .64 .19 .61 L 
IV —.36 .55 —.13 .65 L 
M .70 .33 .78 .04 Ç 
VI 68 .14 .68 —.12 C 


a Significant loadings ( 2.35) are italicized. 


59. The L-C cross-correlations’ range was —.33 to —.53, with an 
average of —.40. The C-L range is —.15 to —.47, with an average 
of —.30. The average correlations of REF-I, L and C, with Edu- 
cation Scale VII (ES-VII), progressivism and traditionalism, were 
52 and .50. The average cross-correlations, L with traditionalism 
and C with progressivism, were —.25 and —.11. The congruent 
(L with L, C with C, ete.) correlations were thus satisfactory 
(>.50). The cross-correlations, however, were not in line with the 
theoretical expectation of near-zero cross-correlations. Perhaps the 
many small negative r's between the L and C items sum up to these 
too-substantial negative average r's. 

The correlations between the REF-I L and C subscales, on the 
one hand, and the four response set measures, on the other hand, 
are encouraging. Of 18 r's only two are statistically significant 
(p < .01): the Crowne-Marlowe Scale with C, A7. and the Bass 
Scale with C, .25, both arising from the California, N = 87, sample. 
The comparable Crowne-Marlowe and C r in the North Carolina, 
N = 83, sample was —.07, not significant, and the comparable Bass 
and C r in the California, N = 32, sample was .15, also not signifi- 
cant. Most of the other r’s hovered around zero. Evidently REF-I is 
not too seriously affected by response sets of the kinds measured by 
these scales. 

Discussion 


The propositions of the structural theory of attitudes discussed 


earlier seem to be supported by the results of this study. First, 


there are many first-order social attitude factors that are char- 


where the picture is not so neat. With some samples or more factors and when 
a mixture of statement and referent items 1s analyzed, more bipolarity enters 
he picture The L and C items, however, have mostly appeared on “‘ifferent 


-actors. 
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acterized by the rubrics religious, political, educational, economic, 
and general social. Second, these first-order factors are either lib- 
eral or conservative, but not both. That is, liberalism referents do not 
appear on conservatism factors, and conservatism referents do not ap- 
pear on liberalism factors. The third point is implied by the second: 
relatively little bipolarity appears in the correlations and the factor 
analysis of the items. Finally, and perhaps niost important, two 
relatively orthogonal second-order factors underlie the first-order 
attitude referent factors, one associated with liberalism first-order 
factors and the other with conservatism first-order factors. 

Basically the same second-order factor structure seems to under- 
lie both attitude statements and attitude referents. It is not possible 
yet to say that the first-order factors are the same or similar be- 
cause the research was not specifically designed to study first-order 
statement and referent, factor comparability. The factor arrays of 
studies of educational attitude statements (Kerlinger, 1967b) and 
those of two unpublished studies of social attitude statements show 
similarities that indicate family resemblances between statement 
factors and referent factors. For example, Religionism, Economic 
Conservatism, Social Liberalism, and certain educational attitude 
factors appear in both statement and referent factor arrays. 

The most difficult part of the theory to test adequately is the no- 
tion that bipolarity is not a basic feature of social attitudes. Al- 
though little bipolarity appeared in this study and in earlier stud- 
ies, it is fairly clear that bipolarity will appear under conditions 
of sampling (see earlier discussion) and with certain kinds of items. 
Bipolarity will appear, essentially, when conservative referents are 
criterial to liberals and liberal referents are criterial to conserva- 
tives—in both cases negatively. Wi 
Birch Society members in a sample, one would expect bipolarity 
to appear because, although conservative, such individuals are evi- 
dently more anti-libera] than they are conservative (Bell, 1964). 
eben, Jee eet m e CR 
issues indeed they a aa CC e eng 
; ` atized—as they oppose any estab- 
lishment values (see Berger, 1969) © 


th a large proportion of John 


* One wonders, however, wheth 
radicals. It seems that their value 
nal to those of liberals and conse: 
L and C referents and 


er such a formulation is valid with 

I ion i student 
and attitudes predilections may be orthogo- 
rvatives. Perhaps they largely reject both 
respond positively only to other kinds of referenta 
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There is evidence, on the other hand, that bipolarity is an in- 
tegral part of social attitudes (e.g., Comrey, 1966; Comrey and 
Newmeyer, 1965).° Comrey (1966) even says that there is a strong 
(bipolar) social attitude factor. The substantial negative cross- 
correlations between the L and C subscales of REF-I and the SA 
Scale reported earlier are also at variance with the theory. At 
present, then, the bipolarity issue is far from settled. The evidence 
of this study and earlier studies, however, casts serious doubt on 
the accepted assumption of bipolarity, or a single liberalism- 
conservatism dimension. 

Referents can evidently be used as attitude items. The evidence 
indicates that REF-I’s L and C subscales are reliable and fac- 
torially valid. In addition, the subscales successfully differentiate 
groups with different attitudes, though this evidence is not as strong 
as the factor analytic and reliability evidence. REF-I has a trouble- 
some defect, however. Its L and C means and the means of the in- 
dividual items are too high (around 5.5 on 7-poini scale), perhaps 
indicating that REF-I is also measuring something other than so- 
cial attitudes. Immediate candidates are social desirability or so- 
cial acquiescence, except that the evidence presented earlier on the 
correlations between the REF-I L and C subscales and the response 
set measures was negative. 

A simpler interpretation may be in order. Since the REF-I 
jtems, with one exception (communism), are ali positive, they may 
reflect general approval of the social, economic, religious, and edu- 
cational institutions and practices that they presumably reflect. 
That is, most people generally approve, if perhaps not with equal 
such varied notions as faith in God, children’s needs, 
erty, family, scientific knowledge. And there are 
approved referents in REF-I to elevate 


enthusiasm, 
private prop 
enough of such generally 


mment on such evidence are given in the theoretical 
1967a). It is extremely difficult to disentangle 
published results. In most cases of reported bipolar socia! attitudes, inadequate 
assumptions or analyses are part of the picture. For example, bipolarity m 
simply assumed and item and scale scoring adapted to the assumption. Or 
unrotated factors, which are artifactually bipolar, are interpreted (see Shaw 
and Wright, 1967, Ch. 17). I have reanalyzed the data of several studies and 
in most of the cases the presumed bipolarity has virtually disappeared. The 
Comrey and Newmeyer (1965) data were not so tractable: bipolarity was 
strongly evident. But it is not clear whether the bipolarity was “legitimate” or 
partially artifactual (reverse scoring, for example). 


9 Other evidence and coi 
article cited earlier (Kerlinger, 
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the means. Study of the high means (> 6.2) showed substantial 
congruence across samples, and these means reflect the general ac- 
ceptance quality mentioned above. (The example referents just 
given were high in at least three different samples.) One is re- 
minded of the studies and findings of Prothro and Grigg (1960) 
and McClosky (1964). In both studies, the responses of most sub- 
jects to abstract attitude statements were strongly positive, but 
^greement dropped sharply when the statements became specific. 
Since many or most of the referents of REF-I are quite abstract, by 
their nature as concepts divorced from specific situations, the high 
means may simply reflect the same strong endorsement of abstrac- 
tions that Prothro and Grigg and McClosky found. Such a post 
hoc analysis, of course, can only be suggestive. Systematic rescarch 
will have to be done to explore alternative interpretations. For 
measurement purposes, this difficulty can to some extent be avoided 
by using the referents in forced-choice formats: paired comparisons, 
tetrads, pentads, and rank order. 

In sum, the data of the study add strong evidence to earlier evi- 
dence that the theoretically predicted dualistic social attitude 
structure is “real,” that bipolarity is not the important element of 
attitudes it has been conceived to be, and, perhaps most important, 
that referents are the substantive basis of social attitudes. It must 
quickly be added, however, that the study produced minimal di- 
rect evidence of the importance of criteriality of referents. The 
theory actually depends upon the notion that different referents 
are differentially criterial for different individuals and sets of in- 
dividuals, and the only direct evidence came from the comparisons 
of the means of the different samples (see Tables 1 and 2 and 
accompanying discussion). Nevertheless, it is hard to conceive 
how the first- and second-order factors wou 
they did if the referents were not differential 
ent individuals. 

In one sense, 


ld have emerged as 
ly criterial to differ- 


attitude referents are the most, important parts of 
attitudes. They are the core of the cognitive component of attitudes 
To be sure, the evaluative (in the semantic differential evaluative 
factor sense), emotional, and motivational components of attitudes 
may be more important in actually influencing behavior. But the 
behavior is in large part triggered by and directed toward refer- 
ents. In other words, the emotional, motivational, and evaluative 
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aspects of attitudes cannot work without the cognitive substance 
that is the referents. Referents, therefore, should be extensively 
and intensively studied. They are not only the core of the cogni- 
tive component of attitudes. They may also provide a bridge be- 
tween attitudes and values. As referents become more abstract, for 
instance, do attitudes approach yalues? Do children learn their 
values and attitudes by learning the criteriality of sets of refer- 
ents? The answers to these and other related questions should help 
to build a substantial body of scientific knowledge that will help 
to explain attitudes and behavior influenced by attitudes.” 
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SUMMARY 


Eysenck’s Inventory of Social Attitudes was 
20 Mach TV items to a heterogeneous sam 
was hypothesized that Eysenck’ 
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The present paper was designe 
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presented together with the 


attitudinal factor, tough-mind appropriat 
Mach scores than by the T scale. Ppropriately defined by 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Eysenck, in The Psychology of Politics (5), has ar 


ough- and tender-minded 

described the tough-minded person as practical, hardheaded, Det roa 

tender-minded ers 
» deal : son 

the other hand, is inclined toward the theoretical, is idealistic Lee 
: , , 
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minded). He contended that these two dimensions are orthogonal. Further, 
he suggested that the extremity of a political group’s philosophy would 
relate to the tough-mindedness of the group's members. Specifically, he 
believed that English Fascists and Communists, the parties at the two 
extremes of the British political system, would both be more tough-minded 
than members of the more centrist parties. 

The two-factor theory of political ideology recommended itself to stu- 
dents of political behavior for two reasons: First, the scheme added a 
plausible second dimension to the right-left terminology commonly used to 
describe political attitudes. Second, Eysenck's (5) theory went beyond mere 
description to suggest ties between tough-mindedness and personality, and 
the possible mechanisms by which R and T may independently develop in 
the individual. In simple learning theory terms, he posited that R attitudes 
are acquired through operant conditioning and T attitudes through classi- 
cal conditioning. Eysenck (4, 5, 6) presented research findings for British 
samples in support of the two-factor hypothesis, and he also found the 
expected interparty differences in tough-mindedness. 

Although the theoretical arguments for two-factor theory are elegant, the 
balance of empirical evidence to date does not support the theory. 
Eysenck’s own evidence was severely criticized (1, 9). Christie (1), for 
example, challenged the evidence upon which Eysenck based his conclu- 
sion that British Fascists and Communists are more tough-minded than 
Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist party members. 

Schatz (13) attempted to investigate what the T scale does in fact 
measure. In accordance with the earlier findings of Ferguson (7, 8) and the 
analysis of Rokeach and Hanley (12), Schatz emphasized the dimensions of 
religionism and humanitarianism, into which categories the T scale items 
may be separated. Schatz found, in his American sample, that one subset 
of T, religionism, correlated positively with conservatism. The second T 
subset, humanitarianism, correlated significantly with radicalism. In addi- 
tion, De Fronzo (3) also has questioned Eysenck’s assumption of orthogon- 
ality between T and R. 
ep eae, ean ee 
Measure aurhoriearianiatts humanitarianism and : a UNLESS e 
amounts. There is little evidence to sumpon the D SC gs equal 
independ: 1 i —M ; y PE an that T San 
is ? ent dimension of political ideology. It is possible, however, that 

perational measures are faulty rather than the conception of tough- 
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mindedness itself. If the T scale is invalid, the negative findings of inves- 
tigators using the scale do not necessarily refute the two-factor theory of 
political ideology. 

Given that a two-factor solution to the problem of describing political 
ideology is elegant and intuitively plausible, it seems worthwhile to con- 
sider alternative measures of T. One possible alternative has been 
suggested by Stone (15), who Proposed that Machiavellianism could be 
construed as “tough-mindedness.” This idea was briefly considered by 
Christie (2, p. 5) in his early thinking about Machiavellianism, but he 


discarded use of Eysenck’s T scale in favor of independently developed 


scales (the Mach scales) defined with reference to Machiavelli’s writings. 


A striking parallel between Machiavellianism and tough-mindedness 
rch findings reported by Christie 
correlates of Mach scale scores. 


s T items. Finally, as 
there is evidence to indicate that Machiavel- 
ralism-conservatism (2). 
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B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


The Ss were 206 naive, white students, 91 men and 115 women, 
attending psychology and education courses during the 1973 summer ses- 
sion at the University of Maine. Half of the Ss were full-time college 
students, about 30% were public school teachers, and the remainder came 
from various other walks of life. The mean age was 26 years, with a range 
from 15 to 61 years. 


2. Questionnaire 


The questionnaire contained, in random order, 18 of the 40 items from 
Eysenck’s Inventory of Social Attitudes (5, pp. 122-124), and the 20-item 
Mach IV scale (2, pp. 17-18). Minor changes in the wording of Eysenck’s 
items were made to accord with contemporary language usage in the 
United States. Mach items were interspersed randomly with the Eysenck 
items. Ss were asked to respond on a six-point scale, ranging from “Agree 
Very Strongly” to “Disagree Very Strongly,” with no undecided or neutral 


point. 
3. Procedure 


Ss were given the questionnaire during their class periods; the classes 
ranged in size from 8 to 39. All Ss were asked, by their instructors, to 
complete the questionnaire on a voluntary basis. Altogether, Ss in 13 


different classes were tested. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. Factor Analysis 


Responses to the 38 items comprising the Mach, R, and T scales were 
factor analyzed by the principal components method. The first two factors, 


accounting for 23 percent of the total variance, were subjected to a var- 


imax rotation. ; 
Factor I, which accounts for 61 percent of the variance common to the 


two factors, is defined by the Eysenck R and T items, and seems clearly to 
represent Radicalism. Items loading highest on Factor I were those ad- 
vocating trial marriage (.80); favoring easing of divorce laws (.63); favoring 
abolition of Sunday Blue Laws (.59); opposing the need to “go back to 


religion” (—.57); one item from Mach IV favoring euthanasia (.54). These 
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and other high loading items seem to represent social radicalism, which is 
overrepresented on the R scale. The two items representing economic 
radicalism had significant but lower loadings on the factor (favoring 
socialism, .35, favoring nationalization of industries, .19). 

The items loading on Factor II were mainly Mach items, although the 
highest loading was for an Eysenck R and T item, “The Japanese are by 
nature a cruel people" (.53). Other high loading items were Machiavellian 
statements summarized as follows: never tell your real reasons unless useful 
(51); men won't work hard unless forced (.49); It is wise to flatter impor- 
tant people (.49); and opposing complete trust in another (.45). Sixteen of 
the 20 Mach IV items had significant loadings on Factor II; thus the factor 
seems to represent Machiavellianism with an ethnocentric tinge, as exem- 
plified by the “Japanese” item and also by significant loadings of such items 
as those advocating beatings for violent criminals (.41); sterilization of 
persons with hereditary defects (.41); branding conscientious objectors as 
traitors (.34); and characterizing blacks as inferior to white people (.31). 

The first two factors extracted seem clearly to represent Radicalism and 
Tough-mindedness, the first defined by items making up Eysenck’s R scale, 
the second by Christie’s Mach Scale items. The elegance of this solution is 
slightly marred by the low loading of items representing economic 
radicalism on Factor I and the intrusion of items having ethnocentric 
content into Factor II. These results are not surprising, however, consider- 
ing the predominately social-religious-ethnocentric content of Eysenck’s 
scales. 

Subsequent correlational analyses were undertaken to clarify the ob- 
tained relationships, with the use of Eysenck’s Radicalism as the reference 
variable. 


2. Corvelational Analysis 
Radicalism seems adequately defined by Eysenck’ 
ent study, for example, economic items (e.g., 
erty should be abolished, and complete social 
highly with total R score ( 
same item). Items expressin 
item previously referred to 
this item). Thus, total R see 
liberalism-conservatism, th 
Whereas the definition of 


s R scale. In the pres- 
"Ultimately, private prop- 
ism introduced") correlate 
:49 for this item), but not with T (.08 for the 
E social radicalism, such as the "trial marriage" 
; also are highly correlated with R (r — .72 for 


€ first of Eysenck’ 
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significant (r = —.29, p <.001). In fact, this correlation is an underestima- 
tion because of the way Eysenck balanced radical and conservative T items 
in constructing his T scale. When direction is disregarded, the mean 
correlation between T items and total R score is .48. T items correlated 
only .32 on the average with total T score, and the average correlation of 
the R items with the R total was .49. Thus the findings of previous authors 
with regard to absence of an independent T dimension seem supported. 

We turn to the evidence for Mach scores as an alternative definition of 
T. The correlations between individual Mach items and R and Mach scores 
are plotted in Figure 1; an examination of this Figure suggests that 
Machiavellianism more closely approximates a dimension orthogonal to R 
than does T. The average correlation of the 20 Mach items with R is only 
.11, in contrast to the r of .48 between T and R. Moreover, the theoretical 
relationship between Mach and tough-mindedness is supported by a sig- 


nificant correlation between Mach and T (r — .44). Finally, in support of 
the independence of Machiavellianism and liberalism-conservatism, total 
Mach score does not significantly relate to total R score (r = —.09, 
p > 0. 


Figure 1 itself may be compared with the diagram presented by Eysenck 
(5, p. 130). Eysenck’s figure has no items clustering around the vertical 
dimension, indicating graphically the lack of any test items uniquely de- 
fining T.! Most of the Mach items, on the other hand, cluster around the 
vertical dimension defined by total Mach score. Thus, Machiavellianism 
and Radicalism seem to be separable dimensions, and as we have men- 
tioned, are uncorrelated. Therefore, Machiavellianism seems to represent 
Eysenck’s tough-minded dimension empirically, as well as conceptually. 

These findings suggest that Eysenck's two-factor theory of social at- 
titudes may still be plausible in light of current knowledge. Adequate 
testing of the theory has been stalled for years because of the inadequacy of 
the measures of Eysenck's theoretical variables. Eysenck's original idea of 
the tough-minded dimension does seem to possess conceptual validity, but 
little has been done to link the conceptual definition with current political 
and social reality, via the use of unequivocal empirical measures. The 
present paper has presented evidence for Machiavellianism as a more 
promising measure of tough-mindedness than Eysenck's T scale. 


! When data from the present study are plotted against axes representing R and T, asin 
Eysenck's figure, the location of test item points are close to those plotted by Eysenck. Thus, 
the results reported here based upon American Ss in 1973 seem consistent with those for 


British Ss in the 1940's. 
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FIGURE 1 
DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING CORRELATIONS OF Macu IV (M), RADICALISM (R), 
AND TOUGH-MINDEDNEss (T) ITEMS WITH MACHIAVELLIANISM AND 
RADICALISM TOTAL SCORES 


Three Mach IV items are omitted for clarity. 
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SECTION III 


SOCIAL AND BIOLOGICAL DETERMINANTS 
OF ATTITUDE PATTERNS 


INTRODUCTION 


In the previous sections we have dealt with some of the 
Personality correlates and dynamics of the major 
attitude factors. Tough-mirdedness was seen to connect 
with various “masculine” predispositions such as 
agressiveness, assertiveness, dogmatism and manipul- 
ativeness, while radicalism was shown to relate to 
Sensation-seeking. These personality bases of T and R 
80 some way toward explaining sex and age differences 
in social attitudes; men are more tough-minded than 
Women and the young are more radical than the old. 

© now reprint a number of papers concerned with 
Other major demographic determinants of social 
attitude patterns such as social class, political affiliation 
and cultural environment, as well as some rather more 
biological Processes such as autonomic conditioning 
and the role of genetics. 

It is a well-known fact that political parties do not 
draw support evenly from different social strata. Left- 
Wing parties are supported primarily by the working 
Classes while conservative or right-wing parties gain a 
higher proportion of votes from the middle and upper 
Classes. In so far as parties serve the interests of one 
Social group againstanother, this pattern isquiterational. 
Nevertheless, there are many people who are out of 
Step. with their social class in the sense that they vote 
for the "wrong" party — working-class people who vote 
Conservative in Britain or Republican in the USA and 
middle-class people who vote Labour in Britain and 
Democrat in the USA. These people are of particular 
Interest to the political psychologist, and the two papers 
by Stacey and Green reprinted below are devoted to a 
Study of their attitudes and characteristics. Within a 
Sample of white-collar males voting for Labour was 
found an association with working-class identification, 
egalitarianism, reformism, idealism, internationalism 
and opposition to authority. In other words, moderate 
left-wing voting in this fairly middle-class group 
appeared to be related to tender-mindedness as well as 


radicalism (the liberal or humanitarian quadrant of the 
R and T system). The second paper by Stacey and 
Green shows that many working-class men who vote 
Conservative also do so for idealistic or tender-minded 
reasons. Some of them vote Conservative because they 
identify with or aspire to the middle classes, but many 
others do so because they are contented with their lot 
and believe that the Conservative party is run by elite, 
natural leaders, with greater wisdom than themselves 
and who know best what is good for them. 

On the other hand, it has also been pointed out 
(Eysenck, 1972) that the working classes are more 
conservative than the middle classes on a wide variety 
of issues other than the purely economic and political, 
and so we might expect that some of them would find 
the policies of the Conservative Party more attractive 
on this basis. In the paper by Eysenck (1975) reprinted 
here this “socialist paradox" as it has been called was 
pointed up by the discovery of two separate factors of 
conservatism: one concerned with political and econ- 
omic issues such as private property and the distribution 
of wealth and the other concerned with other social 
issues such as sexual freedom, race relations and the 
punishment of criminals. The working class were 
slightly more radical on the first and more conservative 
on the third. Tough-mindedness still appeared as a 
third factor independent of both types of conservatism. 
This three-factor solution to the structure of attitudes 
is appealing because it provides an attitude factor to 
correspond with each of the three major demographic 
variables — age (social conservatism), sex (tough-mind- 
edness) and social class (economic conservatism). 
Unfortunately, the separability of the general and 
economic types of conservatism has not really been 
confirmed in subsequent analyses. No doubt it is most 
likely to appear when the sample is heterogeneous by 
social class and homogeneous by age and sex. 

The next two papers deal with some findings con- 
cerning the structure of attitudes and their demographic 
correlates in non-European cultures. Wilson and Lee 
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(1974) gave a fairly directly translated form of the 
Wilson-Patterson Inventory to a large sample of 
Koreans to find an attitude structure similar to that of 
English-speaking and European countries. Also con- 
sistent with other cultures was the finding that females 
were more religious and less ethnocentric (i.e. more 
tender-minded) than men and that lower social class 
was associated with greater militarism, punitiveness, 
ethnocentrism, religion and opposition to sexual 
freedom (general conservatism as distinct from economic 
conservatism). Such findings are reassuring concerning 
the cross-cultural generality of attitude and ideology 
research. 

The study by Bahr and Chadwick (1974) illustrates 
how attitude scales may be used to investigate problems 
of racial and cultural interaction, in this case the ques- 
tion of tolerance and assimilation among whites and 
American Indians. Whites high on conservatism felt 
that Indians should make more effort to join the main- 
stream of American society, yet at the same time they 
tended to reject intimate association with them and 
express a great deal of intolerance. Conservative 
Indians also favoured the idea of assimilation into 
white society but were no more likely to express hostility 
towards whites than radical Indians. Thus it seems that 
the factorial position of inter-racial attitudes depends 
on whether the sample is drawn from the dominant or 
minority group. In both white and Indian groups 
conservatism was correlated with age and lack of 
education, and the females were slightly more con- 
servative than the males. These demographic relation- 
ships also tie in well with what has been found in 
European countries (Wilson, 1975). 

The following three papers deal with aspects of 
developing attitude patterns in children. Thomas (1975) 
finds certain child-rearing practices to be typical of 
conservative parents; they are strict and non-permissive, 
put stress on neatness and orderliness but yet lack 
warmth and consistency in their dealings with their 
children. The predictable correlation between the 
social attitudes of parents and their children is con- 
firmed by Boshier and Thom (1973) who also make the 
interesting observation that children are more closely 
modelled on their same-sex parent than their opposite- 
sex parent. In what appears to be the only published 
study of attitude organization in pre-teenage children, 
Nias (1972) finds content factors such as religion, race, 
sex and punishment similar to those found with adults 
but certain differences in their interrelationships. In 
particular, pro-religious attitudes were more clearly 
opposed to ethnocentric views than is usually found to 
be the case with adults. At this age Christianity seems 
more sincere in that it is translated into charitable 
feelings (or at least the expression of them) toward 
people of other races and cultures. Nias was also able 
to detect the emergence of sex differences in children’s 
attitudes parallel to those seen in adulthood. 

So far we have looked at some of the major environ- 


mental influences on attitude formation, such as social 
class, education, and the like. The fact that differences 
are found in the attitudes of working-class and middle- 
class subjects, or of men and women, does not tell us 
very much about the actual psychological mechanisms 
involved, however; indeed, the results obtained may 
not even indicate the presence of environmental 
factors. There are obvious factors of a genetic/con- 
stitutional kind which decide whether a given person 
is male or female, and while his/her attitudes may be 
developed through some form of “role playing” 
initiated and enforced by social pressure, it is also 
possible that hormonal and other physiological factors 
may play a strong role (Eysenck, 1976). Even belonging 
to a particular social class may be the effect of genetic 
causes (e.g. persons suffering from schizophrenic 
disorders, themselves in large part due to genetic in- 
fluences, tend to go down in socio-economic status as 
a consequence of their disorder), and it may be these 
genetic causes, acting both upon the class-belonging- 
ness and the attitude of a given person, which promote 
the observed correlations. The weakness of traditional 
research is twofold: In the first place, there is a failure 
to pay attention to the actual mechanism of learning 
or conditioning tħat mediates social attitudes; and, 
secondly, there has been an unwillingness to examine 
impartially the possibility of genetic involvement in the 
development of social attitudes. 

Eysenck (1954) suggested the involvement of con- 
ditioning in the formation of social attitudes, and 
argued that processes of simple rational consideration 
seemed to play a much less prominent part than was 
usually thought. This possibility has been strengthened 
through the work done in recent years on “evaluative 
conditioning” (Martin and Levey, 1978); it has been 
found that social attitudes and other evaluative cog- 
nitions can be altered by classical processes of condition- 
ing. Much work remains to be done along these lines 
before we can really be certain about the major forces 
determining the acquisition of social attitudes, but the 
outlook is promising. The paper here reprinted illus- 
trates a somewhat different use of conditioning para- 
digms, namely the objective measurement of meaning 
associated with social and political statements, and its 
generalization. A combination of these methods could 
provide us with a strong experimental paradigm for the 
investigation of attitude construction structure an 
change. d 

The second of the points raised above is even more 
unorthodox than the first. It is almost universally 
taken for granted that social attitudes are learned bY 
social experience of one kind or another, and the notion 
et on factors might play a part in this process 

Ppears not only unlikely but even bizarre to many 
psychologists. McGuire (1969) is one of the few to 
pon dias et even to argue powerfull y 
have to be taken seri S to suggest that it mig) 

seriously. In his view the “possibility 


for genetic determination of attitudes involves (he 
extreme assertion that not only the general level of, say 
aggressiveness is affected by genes, but even the target 
of this hostility is so affected". He discusses many other 
Possibilities, but ends by saying that “the important 
topic of possible genetic determination of attitudes has 
been so neglected by researchers that this section has 
of necessity been very conjectural”. It is to indicate that 
these conjectures are by no means lacking in plaus- 
ibility that we have included in this section the paper 
by Eaves and Eysenck which terminates this book. It is 
merely the harbinger that betokens the arrival of spring; 
the same authors have carried out a great deal of further 
research, including not only twin studies but also work 
with adopted children, familial studies and investigations 
of specific points such as assortative mating; none of 
the results of this further work have been published 
yet, but on the whole they bear out very strongly the 
main points of the piece reprinted - the importance of 
genetic factors, the mediating role of personality, and 
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the role of “within family" as well as “between family" 
environmental forces. If researchers in other countries 
and other cultures can replicate and extend these 
findings, our whole traditional way of looking at the 
development of attitudes may have to be changed. 
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The Psychological Bases of Political Allegiance Among 
White-Collar Males 
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Empirical research has established the demographic variables which distinguish the supporters 
of the major political parties. The present study was undertaken to explore further the 
psychological bases of political allegiance among white-collar males. A factor analysis of 
sixty-six variables constituting a questionnaire completed by 202 subjects showed that 
conservatism in this section of the population has many features. ‘The following are of 
considerable importance: an intensely expressed patriotism, authoritarianism, élitism and 
anti-egalitarianism, political, economic and social pragmatism. All these features contain a 
strong element of deference. Labour supporters are characterized by an egalitarian, anti- 
élitist and cosmopolitan outlook. ‘They also have a strong tendency to be anti-authoritarian, 


Since 1945 a considerable amount of empirical research 
political behaviour has been carried out in Britain 
On the one hand, sociologists have been primarily concerned with concepts and 
with the collection of data about the Parties, politicians, ruling groups, civil servants 
pressure groups and voters (sce Pear, 1962 and Blondel, 1963). For their part, 
psychologists have been primarily concerned with opinions and attitudes towards 
the parties, politicians and various social, economic and Political issues, Investi- 
gators of both kinds have been most interested in voting and the voters. | 
There has been a large amount of work on the demographic variables which 
distinguish the supporters of the major parties. Blondel (1963) summarized the 
results of such studies as follows: *In the non-manual occupations the odis : 
three or four to one that electors will vote Conservative: the higher the occu m 
: : e $ ` pation 
in the middle-class, the greater the proportion of Conservative voters A 
manual workers, rather less than half are members of a Trade Unionist Ce, 
union members vote Labour in the Proportion of three or four to one ope 
manual workers—and perhaps the very lowest fringes of the non-manual 
distribute their votes almost at random. In all cases, women, middle-age 
and Anglicans are more likely to be Conservative? : S 
The support which peo iv 
the social structure, but u 
the parties. A party image can be defi 


dealing with politics and 
` using two main lines of attack. 


groups— 
d people, 
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propaganda and performance. Party images are sets of associations common to 
certain sections of the population. They are not single, clear-cut profiles. Rather, 
they are a complex pattern of elements, each with distinctive meaning in different 
sections of the population. 

The only detailed empirical study of party images is that of Trenaman & McQuail 
(1961). They found that the largest common factor is a traditional-versus-radical 
axis, and that this divides the Conservative image from the Labour image. The 
former involves a general loyalty to the traditional features of the social order with 
an emphasis on the upper levels of society; the other is identified with a reforming 
attitude to society and is associated with the working-class. Further analysis of the 
features of the Conservative Party image among its supporters revealed other 
common elements. Conservatives regard their party as a national party, standing 
for private ownership and business, having strength of purpose and supporting 
individualism. Labour supporters see the Conservative Party as an upper-class 
party with a strong national clement, supporting private ownership and business. 
The Labour Party image also has additional features. Among its supporters these 
features are associated with standing for the nation, with the betterment of the lot 
of ordinary people, and with support for the ‘Welfare State’. The Conservatives 
see the Labour Party as a working-class party which lacks strength of purpose. 
The Liberal Party does not have a clear image; it is seen as falling somewhere 
between the two major parties. 

The systematic analysis of the motives, opinions, attitudes and beliefs of the 
individual voter has not progressed very far. Most of the work carried out to date 
has been concerned with opinions and attitudes. Sanai (1952) factorized thirty 
statements on political, social and religious topics. The first and strongest factor 
he described as * heterodoxy-versus-orthodoxy' or ‘alterationisin-versus-preserva- 
tionism’. He showed that a person who is orthodox or traditional in politics tends 
to be the same in ethics and religion. Sanai's results also showed that (4) women are 
more orthodox than men; (b) Conservatives are more orthodox than Labour with 
the Liberals between the two, nearer the Conservatives; and (c) the Conservative 
and Labour groups are more homogeneous than the Liberal and non-political 
groups. ‘The most ambitious study of the structure of opinions and attitudes and 
their relationship to political behaviour has been carried out by Eysenck and his 
nck's analyses have produced a basic common 


associates (Eysenck, 1960). 


factor, referred to as ‘radica ; 
opinions and attitudes which is very similar to Sanai’s first factor. Work in Britain 


m-conservatism', and providing a sub-stratum to 


and abroad has established this as a major attitudinal dimension and an important 
determinant of political behaviour. Eysenck also claims to have uncovered a second 
factor of ‘tough-versus-tendermindedness’ quite unrelated to the radical-con- 
servative factor. He uses this second factor to explain individual, intra-party and 
inter-party differences on a whole range of issues, but particularly humanitarian, 
religious and libertarian issues. However, it has been shown that this factor 
could be better described as moralistic religiosity, and that the results Eysenck has 
reported could be more cogently explained by religious influences (Green & Stacey, 


1964). 
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These research findings raise a number of questions. Why is there a small but 
real difference between the sexes in political outlook and behaviour ? W hy is a 
substantial minority of the working-class conservative in outlook and allied to the 
Conservative Party when this minority has little if anything to conserve ? Why is 
a minority of the middle and upper-classes radical and/or socialist in outlook ? ! l'hen 
there is the question of political socialization. How does the individual acquire the 
prevailing opinions, beliefs and attitudes, political roles and patterns of political 
behaviour? These questions suggest further lines of inquiry and have, in fact, 
begun to influence the direction of research. One result has been an increasing 
interest in the voter who deviates from the majority in his or her social stratum. 

White-collar workers and their adult dependents number approximately 12 
millions and comprise about one-third of the adult population. Though there are 
huge differences in income, capital holdings, education, occupational experiences, 
etc. in this group, its members are predominantly conservative in attitudes and 
voting. This has led to a good deal of speculation about the bases of the white- 
collar Labour vote. Three studies show that a number of factors are involved. 

After carrying out a national survey Abrams (1962) reported several differences 
between the Conservative majority and the white-collar deviants. Conservative, 
Labour and Liberal supporters show the same general pattern of interests—from 
high interest in home affairs, education and international affairs, through average 
interest in most of the arts, sport and party politics, to comparatively low interest 
in sociology and financial matters. Compared with the Conservatives, however, 
Labour supporters express appreciably more interest in international affairs, 
economic and social problems, party politics and the arts. They express appreciably 
less interest in sport and money-making. Middle and upper-class Liberals are 
very close to the Conservatives in their replies, whereas lower middle-class I 
are closer to Labour supporters than Conservatives, w 
interested in party politics. Where subjective class-assi 
class-assignment, Conservatives and Liberals tend to ‘upgrade’ themselves, whereas 
Labour supporters tend to ‘downgrade’ themselves, In values, La 


attach much more importance to social equality and r 
servatives. 


Aberals 
ith the exception of not being 
gnment differs from objective 


bour supporters 
acial tolerance than Con- 


After supervising a national survey of the *nonconfo 
concluded that there is no major factor which might ac 
of the white-collar Labour voter, but that there a 
differentiate white-collar Conservative and Labour voters. These tendencies are: 
(a) Labour voters come significantly more often from large families than Con- 
servatives; (5) a significantly higher proportion of Labour voters believe that their 
upbringing has been ‘easy-going’; (c) a significantly higher Proportion of I 
voters feel they have ‘gone-up’ in the world; and (d) people w 
childhood was happy, and that they were successful at School, are fo 
Conservatives more often than among Labour supporters, 

A small-scale survey of the idealized self- 
out by Green and Stacey (196 


rming' voter Kelvin (1965) 
count for the nonconformity 
re certain tendencies which 


abour 
ho state that their 


und among 
image of male voters 


7). They found that middle-class 1 
prefer to see themselves as less ambitious and enterprising, 


has been carried 
-abour supporters 
more generous and 
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sympathetic, and more idealistic than middle-class Conservatives or working-class 
Labour and Conservatives. Middle-class Conservatives are inclined to see them- 
selves as less generous and sympathetic, less idealistic, and more anxious and 


cautious then men in the other three groups. 

The present study was undertaken to explore further the psychological bases of 
political allegiance among white-collar males. It was also expected that further 
information about the structuring of attitudes would be obtained. 


METHOD 


A questionnaire was developed containing fifty-eight items dealing with political, social, 
moral and personal issues. Issues which are at the heart of the radical-conservative attitude 
dimension were deliberately avoided. ‘The items did not refer to capitalism, socialism, private 
enterprise, nationalization, competition, monopoly, the welfare state, the right to strike, 
class conflict, etc. ‘The aim was to explore other attitudes not explicitly associated with 
affiliation to either of the main political parties. Some economic items were introduced but 
they were not directly related to party politics. The fifty-eight items were selected to represent 
issues which are frequently aired by journalists, broadcasters, clergymen, trade unionists, 
politicians and other public figures. The large number of items meant that many diverse 
issues could be dealt with. ‘The items were arranged on the questionnaire as a list of pairs 
ent had to choose one statement in each pair as being true or 


of statements. ‘The responde d 
more true than the other member of the pair. This arrangement defined the issues about 
Igement and relieved him of the necessity 


which th spondent was expected to make a jud I vim 
of making an absolute judgement. This type of arrangement avoided the difficulties associated 


with absolute responses of the ‘Agree/Di ree’ and the "True/False* type. A number of 
questions clicited inforr ation about the respondent's occupation, income, party vote, etc. 
The variables used in this study are described in the appendix. t 

The questionnaire was distributed among members of the public. ‘The sample as 
approached consisted of 300 men who lived in the more salubrious arcas of Coventry. The 
great majority were owner. occupiers or mortgage-occupiers. Of these, 100 were thought 
to be Labour supporters, their names being selected randomly from. the names of Labour 
supporters on canvass records. This ensured a sizeable Labour minority in the sample 
The remaining 200 were selected randomly from electoral registers. ‘The Liberals were 
discounted because of the weakness of the Liberal Party in the city. Each man was approached 
If he agreed, a questionnaire was left with 


at his home and asked to co-operate in a survey. If] t r 
him. He completed it in his own time and posted it back to the investigators. The whole 


procedure was anonymous. ? ^ 

Some 202 questionnaires from Labour and Conservative supporters were obtained for 
analysis. ‘The lowest proportional rate of return was from men in the over-6o age group. 
The respondents assi ned themselves to a so! i class as follows: 8 upper middle, 112 middle, 
and 82 working-class. ‘The investigators classified the respondents on the M.R.S. occup: 
tional status scale as follows: 19 to A, 82 to B and 101 to Gr he scale is described in Marsh 
(1965). With regard to political allegiance, 118 were Conservative and 84 Labour. 

For each of the 202 respondents of the study there were sixty- ix variables, comprising 
fifty-eight attitude items and eight descriptive characteristics (marker variables). Using 
these variables a 66 x 66 correlation matrix was obtained. Four factorial analyses, with the 
ation to simple structure, were carried out. At the first level twenty- 
extracted. These were all the factors with a latent root greater 
rker variables were correlated with the twenty-two factors. At the 
extracted, at the third level four factors, and at the fourth 
] —o-44. At each level the marker variables were correlated 


varimax solution for rot 
two primary factors were 
than unity. ‘The eight ma 
second level eight factors were 
level two factors which correlated 
with the factors. 


RESULTS 
wenty-two primary factors and the correlations of the 


Loadings on sixteen of the t 
e factors are shown in Table 1. None of the marker 


eight marker variables with thes: 
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variables correlated to any significant extent with the six remain ded peri 
"These six are omitted from Table 1 since they have no relevance to the purpose 
vow allegiances are associated with twelve of these factors. ere ners 
servative is positively associated with four of the factors: Hi jun A I 
XVI (0-30) and XIX (0:34). Factor III has its highest loadings on css , I 
16, 18,* 28 and 3o. It is a factor of tough, masculine self-centredness, obe Wen f 
authority and knuckling under to discipline, combined with a certain degree o 
intolerance. Factor XI has its highest loadings on variables 12, 17 and 25. Itisa 
racist factor. Factor XVI has high loadings on variables 24, 39 and 48. It can be 
designated as a factor of social order, unity, stability and accord, as contrasted with 
controversy, dissent and critical debate. Factor XIX has its highest loadings on 
variables 2, 10, 35, 47 and 54. This is a factor of tough, xenophobic, aggressive, 
national self-interest in foreign affairs. Ne 

Voting Labour is positively associated with eight of these factors: I (0-36), II 
(0°52), IV (0-25), VII (0:21), X (0-20), XIV (0-31), XVIII (0-24) and X I (0:62). 
Factor I has high loadings on variables 7, 19, 31 and 32. It can be described asa 
factor of sympathetic generosity and cgalitarianism as contrasted with narrow 
self-interest and élitism. It is most conspicuous in the lower white-collar stratum 
and among those who assign themselves to the working-class. Factor II has high 
loadings on variables 42, 45, 51 and 52. This is an anti-royalty, anti-aristocracy 
factor involving opposition to hereditary privilege and outmoded traditions. 
Factor IV has high loadings on variables 60, 61, 62 and 63. Itisa class and upward 
mobility factor. It means that voting Labour is associated with the lower white- 
collar males who sce themselves as working-class. Further, a sizeable number of 
these have experienced inter-generation upward mobility. Factor VII has high 
loadings on variables 65 and 66. It combines an easy-going upbringing with dislike 
of the father. ‘This result provides some support for Kelvin's (1965) findings. They 
suggest that Conservatives tend to have a stricter upbringing and to identify with 
their father, while Labour supporters are less used to conforming to the demands 
of authority and are more ready to reject authority figures, 
over backwards to effect feelings of warmth and regard. 
on variables 21, 26, 55 and 58. It is a factor of self- 
and social criticism as contrasted with unthinking o| 
authority and tradition. It is most pronounced 
collar stratum, Factor XIV has its highest loadi 
It is a factor of anti-authoritarianism and anti- 
highest loadings on variables 32, 40, 44 and 


or at least not bend 
Factor X has high loadings 
reliance, independence of mind 
bedience to, and dependence on 
among those in the lower white- 
ngs on variables 21, 23, 29 and 46. 
Paternalism. Factor XVIII has its 
53- This is a factor of Opposition to the 
privileges of power, influence and wealth. Factor XXII has its highest loadings on 
variables 18, 33, 34, 44, 46 and 64. This is an egalitarian, idealistic factor involving 
belief in man’s basic ‘goodness’, and his worth as a person being independent of 
his social origins or other fortuitous privileges. 
There are four remaining factors. Belief in G 


30d is associated with two of them: 
XV (0-42) and XXI (0-31). The former is a religious authoritarian factor and the 


* A negative correlation means that the association is with the Statement on the right. 
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latter an inter-personal sensibility factor. Middle and high white-collar status is 
associated with the final two factors, XVII (o:32) and XX (0-44). The first is an 
authoritarian factor, the second a factor of pragmatic self-interest tempered by 
social conscience. 

The second level factor analysis brings together many of these strands, particularly 
in relation to support for Labour (Table 2). 

Voting Conservative is positively associated with three of the factors: I (0-25), 
VII (0-26) and VIII (0-41). Factor I has its highest loadings on variables 8, 11, 15, 
19, 31, 34, 36, 37 and 39. Itisa factor of ‘natural’ inegalitarianism, self-interest 
‘and aggressive authoritarianism. It is most prevalent among those who assign 
themselves to the middle and upper middle-classes. Factor VII has its highest 
loadings on variables 2, 4, 22, 32, 38, 44, 58 and 59. This is a factor of élitism and 
atheism, with an emphasis on privilege and opposition to idealism. Factor VIII 
has its highest loadings on variables 6, 9, 12, 17, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 43 and 48. This 
is a clear authoritarian factor. It has several aspects: authoritarian aggression, 
submission to and dependence on authority, racist views, an approval of toughness, 
and opposition to critical debate, the unconventional and nonconformity. 

Voting Labour is positively associated with Factor II (0:25) and Factor III (0-68). 
Factor II has its highest loadings on variables 14, 18, 25, 36, 39, 41, 47 and 49. It 
has three components: egalitarianism, sympathy for the ‘underdog’, and national 
self-interest in foreign affairs. Factor III is rather complex, having high loadings 
on variables 10, 33» 38) 42s 43» 44 45» 46. 47» 51) 52, 53r 54 55, 56, 63 and 64. It 
encompasses opposition to royalty, aristocracy and privilege generally, a critical 
view of authority, authority figures, patriotism and British traditions, a desire for 
peace through non-alignment and non-belligerence, and identification with the 
working-class. This syndrome is in line with the findings of Trenaman and McQuail 
(1961). 

Atheism is associated with two of the remaining factors: IV (0-36) and VI (0°37). 
Higher white-collar status and identification with the middle/upper middle-classes 
are associated with Factor V (0°57 and o:3o respectively). This factor has its highest 
loadings on variables 11, 13, 46, 51, 6o and 62. It is a hereditary, élitist factor. 

The third level factor analysis confirms some of the earlier results and tells us 
more about the bases of conservatism (Table 3). Voting Conservative is positively 
associated with Factor IV (0:56). This factor has high loadings on variables 2, 6, 
14, 38, 42; 43) 49 55» 57 and 64. It isa clear factor of power-oriented patriotism, 
one might say almost of super-patriotism. Voting Labour is positively associated 
with Factor I (0°47) and Factor II (0°38). Factor I has high loadings on variables 
4, 8, 9, 13, 20, 29, 32 35, 39 and 58. It has three components: idealism, anti- 
authoritarianism and humanitarian reform. Factor II has its highest loadings on 
variables 11, 18, 19, 23; 25; 36, 46, 60, 62 and 63. This is a complex factor involving 
independence of mind, social sensitivity, sympathy for others, an international 
outlook, lower white-collar status and identification with the working class. Belief 
in God is associated with Factor III (o:50). This factor has its highest loadings on 
variables 18, 24, 39) 45» 47» 57 and 5g. It combines belief in God with a national 
outlook on foreign affairs, desire for social unity and social conscience. 
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The fourth level factor analysis produced an omnibus ‘Conservative’ factor and 
an omnibus ‘Labour’ factor. As it did not add anything to the earlier analyses the 
results are not presented here. 

Three factors seem to be of over-riding importance in view of their high association 
with item 64. In bipolar terms these are: 

First level/factor XXII—egalitarianism versus élitism. 

Second level/factor III—reformism, opposition to privilege and anti-authori- 
tarianism versus traditionalism, acceptance of hierarchy and privilege, and 
submission to authority. 

Third level/factor IV—internationalism versus power-oriented patriotism. 

Table 4 shows the highest loading items on each of these factors. 


Table 4. Primary factor loadings 


Factors 
ES 
1st level 2nd level 3rd level 
Variable XXII Ill IV 
2 tuy 
6 * 36 
10 +42 
14 +52 
18 +44 
33 -87 45 
34 436 
38 — 43 +45 
42 -44 + 34 
43 +44 -61 
44 =36 —41 
45 +48 
46 +39 +46 
47 AD 
49 +48 
51 +62 
52 —51 
53 +45 
54 +62 
55 -50 ey 
30 Ba is 
57 4 
63 +40 E 
64 -58 — 64 +41 
Correlations of marker variable 64 with these primary factors 
—62 —68 +56 
DISCUSSION 
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as many features, 
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nd, to a lesser extent, 
field of foreign affairs 
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(b) Authoritarianism: this includes acceptance of and support for authority, depen- 
dence on authority, an emphasis on social unity and conformity, authoritarian 
aggression, an approval of toughness and, to a lesser extent, ethnocentrism, masculine 
self-centredness and intolerance of the critical or unconventional. (c) Elitism and 
anti-egalitarianism: the belief that by birth and breeding a class of leaders exists, 
and that it is in the best interests of all. This embraces an emphasis on order and 
hierarchy, on inequality (‘natural’ and otherwise), a concern with position and 
social distance, and an acceptance of privilege. (d) Political, economic and social 
pragmatism: an emphasis on narrow self-interest at the individual, social and 
national level, a distrust of principles and idealists, a lack of sympathy for, and 
generosity towards, the less fortunate. (e) Deference: running through all the 
previously mentioned features is a strong element of deference. This involves 
deference to those in high places, of élite social origin, in positions of authority or 
leadership, and to national institutions, traditions and symbols. 

The preceding results confirm some of the earlier findings about the differences 
between Conservative and Labour supporters in this section of the population, and 
indicate further differences. Unlike the Conservatives, Labour supporters have a 
strong tendency to oppose royalty and aristocracy, and the privileges of wealth, 
power and influence. They also have a strong tendency to criticize authority, 
authority figures and British traditions, in fact to be anti-authoritarian. With this 
goes more independence of mind and less group dependence. Labour supporters 
have a much more egalitarian, anti-élitist outlook than the Conservatives. Compared 
to the Conservatives, they also tend to be more generous, idealistic, socially aware 
and sympathetic to the less fortunate. Identification with the working-class, 
particularly among those in the lower white-collar stratum, 1S an important aspect 
of Labour support. Identification with the middle and upper middle-classes is of 
significance to many of the Conservatives. 8 

As far as the Conservative white-collar section of the population is concerned, the 
results of this study provide some contemporary evidence supporting ‘Thornton’s 
(1966) historical thesis that a strong section of the English value natural leadership 
t they have been habituated to authority, preferably exercised 
not an essential element in ‘the materials 
to the view that authoritarianism is 


and paternalism, tha 
with moderation, an 
of English character’. 
as prevalent, or nearly 
authoritarianism was found to be 
authoritarianism appears to be one of the 
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APPENDIX 


- There is a natural tendency for us to 


protect the weak. 


. Britain should never sell arms to foreign 


countries. 


- To get on in life you cannot be too sensi- 


tive about other people's feelings. 


. Ideals are worth making sacrifices for. 


- The proverb ‘spare the rod and spoil the 


child’ contains a good deal of truth. 


Conscientious objectors to military ser- 
vice are despicable. 


- Medical treatment should be available 


under the National Health Service to all 
who need it. 


- Criminals deserve all the trouble they 


get. 


- Most idealists are sincere. 


. Britain should attempt to promote peace 


in the world by withdrawing from all 
military alliances. 


. People at the bottom of the ladder 


usually deserve to be there. 


It is a worthwhile goal to promote 


equality between peoples of all races and 
religions. 


- Crimes of violence should be punished 


by flogging. 


- There is no point in giving the smaller 


politi: 
television. 


parties time on radio and 


It is only natural for us to co-operate 
with our fellow men. 


“Survival of the fittest’ is a law of nature. 


The sale of arms to foreign countries is 
good business and benefits us. 


There is no need to hurt other people’s 
feelings to get on in life. 


Ideals are often only a smokescreen for 
what people really want. 


The proverb ‘spare the rod and spoil the 
child’ is misguided and rather cruel, 
Conscientious objectors should not be 
persecuted for their principles. 


Foreigners ought not to be allowed to 
get free treatment on the National 
Health Service, 


Criminals should be reformed rather 
than punished. 


Most idealists preach one thing and 
practise another. 
Britain should always be ready 


d to act in 
her own interests, with force ifn 


ecessary. 


The underdog needs our help and 
sympathy. 
Differences always havı 
exist between peoples 
and religions. 


e and always will 
of various races 


Flogging is a disgusting and barbaric 
Practice. 

The smaller political parties should be 
given some time on radio and television, 


It is only natural for us to look after our- 


selves rather than to mollycoddle stran- 
gers. 
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Given the opportunity I would quite like 
to watch an execution. 

Marriages between white and coloured 
people are the concern only of the people 
getting married. 

* Every man for himself’ is a shortsighted 
philosophy. 

Britain should encourage the develop- 
ment of the poorer countries in the world 
even if it means we have to make some 
sacrifices. 


. Convicted murderers should be executed. 


"The schools should not attempt to enforce 
obedience solely by stern discipline. 


The old idea that women are inferior to 
men is dying fast. 


. There should be more emphasis on 


instilling a sense of duty in theupbringing 
of children to-day. 


. There should be many more controversial 


programmes on radio and television. 


The police should be tougher in their 
dealings with suspected criminals. 


"The child who has to do as he is told is 
less likely to get into trouble as he grows 
up. 

The modern trend, where the wife also 
goes out to work, is sensible. 

Children should respect their parents and 
obey them without question. 

Corporal punishment should be com- 
pletely abolished in the schools. 

A wife should look up to her husband and 
respect his wishes, even if she finds it 
hard to agree with him all the time. 


` We should try to reduce the inequalities 


that exist between people. 


. Ordinary people should have a greater 


say in the running of affairs. 


If the rich were made to share their 
wealth with the mass of ordinary people 
it would only ruin the country and every- 
one would be worse off. 


Man can, and must, learn to live in peace 
with his neighbours. 

There will always be some layabouts who 
would rather loaf around and moan 
instead of getting on with a job. 


I would not want to watch an execution 
even if I had the chance. 


Marriages between white and coloured 
people should be strongly discouraged. 


‘Every man for himself’ is a sensible 
philosophy. 


Charity begins at home. 


Capital punishment is wrong. 

'There is not enough emphasis upon 
obedience to authority in the schools 
to-day. 

Women are not the equal of men in many 
important respects and it is silly to 
pretend that they are. 


Children should learn 
cverything they are told. 


to question 


People argue quite enough as it is, so 
there is no point in stirring up rnore 
trouble on radio and television. 

The police should strictly observe the 
law in their dealings with suspected 
criminals. 

"The child who learns to think for himself 
is less likely to get into trouble as he 
grows up. 

A woman's proper place is in the home, 
looking after her family. 

It is only fair that a child should be told 
the reasons for doing things. 

"Teachers should be allowed to cane their 
pupils when they think it is necessary. 
Marriage is a partnership between 
equals, and the wife should have as much 
to say as the husband in family matters. 
Inequalities are natural in society and 
nothing can be done about them. 

No matter what happens, the few people 
who know what they are doing will 
always run things anyway. 

If the rich were made to share their 
wealth then everyone would be a lot 
happier, including the rich who have 
more money than is good for them 
anyway. 
War is inherent in human nature. 


Nobody really wants to be out of work, 
although some people find it hard to 
get the kind of job they would like. 
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Britain should look after her own 
interests regardless of the United Nations 
Organization. 


People who are badly off, for whatever 
reason, deserve our help and sympathy. 


. The first objective of the government 


should be to maintain Britain’s status in 
the world. 


Some people just cannot look after them- 
selves and need a bit of help. 


- It is only natural that a few exceptional 


people in society should have some extra 
privileges. 


- It is the kind of men who govern the 


country rather than their policies that 
are important. 


‘The Royal family sets the best example 
of what family life ought to be for all of us 
to follow. 


Patriotism is out of date in a world that 
has been made so small by television and 
jet aircraft. 


Anyone who can afford to have their 


children privately educated is entitled to 
do so. 


The Royal family represents a specially 
privileged minority and has no place in a 
truly democratic country. 

It is better to be led by ordinary people 
who have had to make their own way up 
the ladder than by those who are born 
into the ‘right’ kind of family. 

The British have every right to be proud 
of the Commonwealth. 'Through the 
Empire and the Commonwealth we have 
spread our influence all over the world. 


ystem is necessary so that the 
on can watch the government and 
subject it to searching criticism. 


There is something about this country 
that always has and alw ays will produce 
heroes when they are needed. 


e people in 
authority than to exert self-restraint and 


show loyalty. 


- The House of Lords is old fashioned and 


undemocratic and should be abolished, 


- The monarchy helps to keep the country 


on an even keel and preserve our tradi- 
tional values. 


Britain should strongly support the 
United Nations Organization. 


Some people are naturally inferior and 
they would be failures in any society. 


The first objective of the government 
should be to raise the standard of living 
of the man in the street. 


If you help people too much they will 
forget how to look after themselves. 


There is no justification for allowing 
some people to have special privileges. 


It is the policies pursued by the govern- 
ment rather than the men who carry 
them out that are important. 


‘The Royal family is completely out of 
touch with the family life of or: 


; dinary 
people. 


Patriotism is one of the greatest v 


irtues 
that any man can be proud of. 


It is not fair that some children should 
have a better education th 


an others just 
because their parents have 


more money. 
The Royal family represents the whole 


nation and we can all be proud of this 
fine institution. 


It is better to be led by people who are 
used to leadership than by ordinary 
people who have had to make their own 
way up the ladder, 


"The Commonwealth is simply what is 
left of the old Empire, which was 
created solely to make money for those 


who already had too much at home in 
Britain. 


A national government, like we had 
during the war, would be better because 
it could call on the best brains in all the 
parties and would reduce the fighting 
that goes on between the parties. 

People are much the same the world 
Over, and every country can find its 
heroes to boast about. 
When it is justified, you 


should criticize 
people who are 


in positions of. authority, 


'The House of Lords represents a fine 
British tradition and is quite useful in 
the government of this country, 

‘The monarchy is out of d 
makes it more difficu 
that need changing. 


ate and only 
It to change things 
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53. Toooften, people who run things manage 
to make a mess of them. 

54. Nuclear war would be suicide for us so 
we might as well save ourselves the 
trouble and expense of keeping the Bomb. 

ss. British traditions should always be res- 
pected. 

56. Too often, those in authority feather their 
own nests at our expense. 

57. We have every reason to be proud of our 
national heritage. Our statesmen, our 
soldiers, our scientists and artists have 
given the world something that will last 
for ever. 

58. There can never be real unity in this 
country until everyone gets his fair share 
of the national cake. 


59. Belief in God. 


60. Respondent’: 
A B Ci 


61. Father's occupation 


Working-class Middle-class 


63. Respondent's assessme: 


Working-class Middle-class 


64. Conservative. 
65. Respondent's estimate of his father's 
(i) Extremely strict. 
(ii) Far more strict than most fathers. 
(iii) A bit on the strict side. 
(iv) About average. 
(v) A bit easy going. 
(vi) Much more easy 
(vii) Extremely easy going. 
66. Respondent's degree of fon: 
(i) I worshipped him. 
(ii) I liked him very much. 
(iii) I liked him a bit more t| 
(iv) About average. 
(v) I did not like him quite as much 
(vi) I disliked him very much. 
(vii) I hated him. I thoug! 


Not sure. 


dness for his father: 
I thought he was w onderful. 


ht he was terrible. 


In general, people who run things know 
what they are doing. 

As long as we have the Bomb other 
nations will have to respect us and take 
notice of our government. 


Many British traditions are out of date 
and should be abandoned. 


Those in authority can usually be trusted 
to know what is best for us. 

There is no point in trying to live in the 
past. It is what we are and what we are 
doing to-day that counts. 


If weall pull together instead of bickering 
over how much each of us should get, 
then in the long run everyone will be 
better off. 

No belief. 


s occupational status as assessed using the M.R.S. scale: 


al status as assessed using the M.R.S. scale: 
A B Ci C2 D 


62. Respondent's self-assignment to à social class: 
Upper middle-class 


nt of his father’s social class: 
Upper middle-class 


Labour. 


strictness when he was a child: 


going than most fathers. 


han most other children seemed to like their fathers. 


as other children seemed to like their fathers. 


From B. G. Stacey and R. T. Green (1971). The British Journal of Social and Clinical Psychology, /0, 


10-26, by kind permission of the authors and Cambridge University Press 


Working-Class Conservatism: 
A Review and an Empirical Study 


By B. G. STACEY 
University of Strathclyde, Glasgow 


AND R. T. GREEN 
The Open University, Bletchley 


The characteristics of manual working-class Conservatives are ex 
downward mobility is shown to make a substantial contribution t. 
tism. The embourgeoisement, social pressure and deference explanations of working-class 
Conservatism are critically reviewed. A survey is reported which was carried out to explore 
the organization of attitudes in the working class. A factor analysis of 69 variables constituting 
a questionnaire completed by 302 subjects produced differences between working-class 
Conservative and Labour supporters which correspond fairly well with the patterning of 
attitudes in a complementary survey of white-collar subjects. The deference explanation is 


re-examined on the basis of these results, Lipset’s analysis of working-class authoritarianism 
is also commented upon. 


amined, Inter-generation 
o working-class Conserva- 


Though it is a common generalization that class is the most important single deter- 
minant of political values, attitudes and behaviour in Britain, one weakness of this 
generalization is plain enough. The Conservative Party receives approximately 
half its electoral support from the manual working class, despite the Party's over- 
whelmingly middle and upper class composition and its close links with the aris- 
tocracy and the ‘City’ (Alford, 1964; McKenzie & Silver, 1968; Runciman, 1966). 
The manual working class takes in two-thirds of the population and between 30 and 
35 per cent of the voters in this class usually support the Conservatives. 

Over the past few years several researchers have attempted to 
major division of political loyalties in the workin 
conservatism or traditionalism. In particular, they have attempted to elucidate the 
characteristics of working-class Conservatives and to distinguish them psychologi- 
cally from their Labour counterparts. They have also probed the causes of the long- 
term electoral appeal of the Conservative Party to a sizable section of the wo 
class. One sociologist has gone so far as to attribute the 
cal system to the attitudes of the workin 
sector of the working class, 


account for this 
g class and to explain working-class 


rking 
stability of the British politi- 
g class, and Particularly the Conservative 
towards the class structure, hierarchical 
relations and the nation’s governmental tradition (Nordlinger, 1967). 

From various studies of the social characteristics of Conse 
Liberal supporters within the manual working cl 


authority 


ation 
McKenzie & Silver, 
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1968; Nordlinger, 1967; Runciman, 1966). Given this, however, there are certain 
tendencies which differentiate the Conservatives. Working-class people who con- 
sider themselves middle class are more likely to support the Conservative Party 
than those who see themselves as working class. Working-class people who stay 
on at school beyond the minimum leaving age are more likely both to describe 
themselves as middle class and to support the Conservative Party. Older working- 
class people, and particularly older women, are somewhat more likely than younger 
ones to vote Conservative. Among the employed working class there exists a positive 
association between smallness of factory or firm and the extent of right-wing 
attitudes and Conservative voting (Ingham, 1969). Other categories of people more 
likely than their counterparts to be Conservative include women, church attenders, 
non-union members, those brought up in small families (0-2 siblings), and those 
with a white-collar spouse. In general, right-wing values and attitudes are positively 
associated with socially heterogeneous towns, villages and communities, and 
negatively associated with homogeneous working-class communities. 

Stacey (1966) suggested that those downwardly mobile between generations into 
the manual strata make a substantial contribution to the working-class Conservative 
vote, despite their tendency to become less Conservative. Earlier Maccoby (1954) 
had observed, in a sample of young Americans, that the downwardly mobile into 
of the labour attitudes of their stratum of arrival but 


the manual strata take on some 
ference than their non-mobile peers. 


remain more Republican in their party pre 
Runciman (1966) found in his national sample (England and Wales) that a good deal 
of the self-assessment of people in the manual strata as ‘middle class’ can be explained 
by inter-generation downward mobility, and that twice the proportion of manual 
ith fathers in white-collar jobs support the Conservative Party as 
fathers in manual jobs. Runciman’s data indicate that 
the proportion of the downwardly mobile in the manual strata supporting the Labour 
Party is hardly higher than the proportion of people in the white-collar strata. 
McKenzie & Silver (1968) reported that the inter-generation downwardly mobile 
members of their working-class sample were twice as likely as the non-mobile 
members to vote Conservative, though the downwardly mobile were under- 
represented in their limited sample. Also of relevance is the finding of Goldthorpe 
et al. (1968) that the most potent social factor increasing support for the Conservative 
Party in their sample of ` affluent’ male manual workers was white-collar affiliations 
through either the family origins or job histories of the men or their wives. If we 
assume that the downwardly mobile are twice as likely as their n peers to 
support the Conservative Party, given the high rate of "ires use m the 
manual strata (Stacey, 1968), it would appear that ps je Geer y sel ile a 
responsible for about 25-30 per cent of the working-class hee CC SEH an 
make a substantial contribution to the maintenance of working-c ass Conservatism. 
Though the attitudes of working-class Conservative and Labour supporters 
" : me issues they differ substantially in relation to the political parties 
ieee system in British society (Butler & ees j a s S E > 
1968; McKenzie & Silver, 1968; Nordlinger, SE? e See n 
servative supporters view the parties 1n terms of policies, P q 


strata people w 
manual strata people with 
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what Conservatives conceive as the ‘national interest’, while Labour supporters see 
the parties primarily in terms of class interests. For the latter, the trade unions and 
the Labour Party are the means by which they can defend and promote their own 
material interests. For the militant minority of Labour supporters they are also 
seen as possible instruments for radically changing society. ‘Though antipathy to 
both big business and the trade unions is widespread in the manual strata, there is a 
marked relationship between positive or critical attitudes concerning the power of 
big business and the trade unions, and party loyalties in the direction one would 
expect. Conservative supporters are far less likely than Labour supporters to see 
the upper class as hostile to working-class interests. McKenzie & Silver (1968) 
found that Conservative and Labour supporters disagreed more sharply in their 
perception of the upper-class attitude to the working class than on any other issue 
examined in their study. Abrams (1968) concluded that his recent survey findings 
suggest: ‘although the working class Conservative may be “spurious” in the sense 
that he has not really been assimilated within the middle class (or the Conservative 
Party), yet he has learned and accepted the “correct” conventional middle class 
responses when called upon to assess the character and purposes of the British 
nation and its people’. 

According to the embourgeoisement explanation of working-class Conserv 


atism, as 
manual workers and their wives become morc prosperous they (1) 


increasingly 
assume ‘middle-class’ values, attitudes, consumption habits, social perceptions and 


political allegiances, and (2) become progressively assimilated into ‘middle-cl 
society (Abrams, 1960, 1964; Butler & Rose, 1960; Lipset, 1960a; Zweig, 
This explanation was widely accepted before Labour's 1966 election victory, even 
though it was subjected to effective criticism (Goldthorpe & Lockwood, 1963; 
Lockwood, 1960). The idea that ‘affluent’ manual workers have become 


becoming middle class is still frequently stated. Leaving aside the issue as to w 
middle-class society is prepared to 


ass’ 


1961). 


or are 
hether 
assimilate even the prosperous manual workers 
and their dependants, the embourgeoisement thesis is not well supported by the 


evidence collected from Runciman's national sample (Runciman, 1964) and the 
smaller samples of Goldthorpe et al. (1968), McKenzie & Silver (1968) and Nord- 
linger (1967). ‘The Goldthorpe et al. study was designed as a critical case analysis of 
the thesis and its authors came to the conclusion that ‘no 

is evident among our sample of affluent manual worke 
that the authors never define the key term and the design of this study leaves much 
to be desired. One further critical point, the term embourgeoisement is 
choice because this explanation focuses upon the lower as much as the 
of the white collar strata, It seems odd to treat clerks, draughtsmen, salesmen, 
technicians, nurses, school teachers and occupationally similar groups as bourgevis, 
given the use of the term by such influential writers as Marx, Engels, Weber, 
Durkheim, ‘Tawney and Sorokin. 

It could be argued that the association between self-rated middle- 
and Conservatism in the manual working 
embourgeoisement explanation if this self- 
class in the white-collar strata seen as 


process of embourgeoisement 
ts’, though it must be added 


an unfortunate 
upper sections 


class status 
class provides some Support for the 


rating involves identification with the middle 
a normative reference group. Nordlinger's 
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(1967) empirical analysis of the relationship between middle-class self-rating and 
Conservative voting strongly suggests that manual ‘middle-class subjectives’ are 
economically content people dissociating themselves from low status and the un- 
respectable working class. They display little concern with becoming bona fide 
members of the middle class and use it as a reference group only in a very limited 
way. If McKenzie & Silver's (1968) finding that home-ownership, personal savings 
and middle-class self-rating are particularly associated with Conservative voting 


among people with incomes below the working-class average is verified (pp. 96-97), 
then we have a direct refutation of one form of the embourgeoisement thesis. With 
regard to middle-class self-rating, the data presented by Runciman (1966) show 
that the manual middle-class subjectives in the lowest of income groups most 
frequently support the Conservative Party. In the panel study of Butler & Stokes 
(1969) it was reported that the small group of people in their national sample who 
moved from council housing to owner-occupation (mortgage ?) between the summer 
of 1963 and the autumn of 1964 displayed a tendency to change their self-rating 
from working to middle class and to become more Labour in their partisanship, 
despite the trend to the Conservatives in the country as a whole during this period 
(pp. 101-104). At the very le 
thesis. 


these data do not support the embourgeoisement 


The social pressure theory secks to explain working class politics through the 
pressures exerted on individuals and groups by the mass media, employment and the 
social environment (Goldthorpe ef al., 1968; Ingham, 1969; Miliband, 1969; 
Parkin, 1967). ‘The dominant institutions of British society, with the exception of 
the trade union and co-operative movements, are hostile to or out of accord with the 
ideology of Socialism and in harmony with the ideology of Conservatism, Parkin 


(1967) put forward the case that ‘the Labour Party, or any Socialist Party in a 
capitalist society, is not in contest simply with the Conservative Party, ori 
lent elsewhere, but i 


equiva- 
in a sense at odds with the dominant institutional orders and 
central values of the society—of which the Conservatives may be said to be the 


political guardians’. According to this line of argument, given the conservative 
influence of the Established Church, the monarchy and aristocracy, and the armed 
forces, the police, the educational system, the mass media and the institutional 
complex of capitalism, and the material resources of the Conservative Party, it is 
to be expected that Conservative values, attitudes and voting will be the cornet 
outcome in all c s. Left-wing attitudes and support for Left parties are produced 
and sustained in subcultures whose norms and values are in opposition to, or at 


variance with, those of the dominant institutions and higher strata of society, At the 


y buttresses against the established 
order. Large factories and workshops, trade unions, some nonconformist churches, 


same time these subcultures provide neces 


isolated communities and homogeneous working-class communities have provided 
the conditions for the dissemination of collectivist values and the growth of a radical 
working-class outlook largely committed to the Labour Party. It follows that 
working- class Conservatism can be expected to be strongest where involv ement in 
such subcultures is weakest and where, as a consequence, there is more exposure to 
the dominant value system of capitalism. 
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Miliband (1969) argues that Labour leaders have through the century consistently 
succumbed to conservative pressures, particularly with regard to the definition of the 
‘national interest’, and turned themselves into propagandists against many Socialist 
ideas and purposes. Hence, he concludes, they have contributed in a major way to 
the ‘attunement’ of large parts of the manual working class to Conservative ideology. 
In an earlier analysis he also laid stress on the ‘dismal record’ of the Labour Party in 
government, diagnosed primarily as the outcome of Conservative influences 
(Miliband, 1967). 

To date the social pressure theory has only been presented in a general way, and 
at present it does no more than provide a framework for the analysis of political 
attitudes and behaviour. ‘The empirical findings relating to (1) the political conse- 
quences of downward mobility (Stacey, 1966) and white-collar affiliations (Gold- 
thorpe et al., 1968; Ingham, 1969); (2) the negative association between increasing 
plant size and the extent of right-wing attitudes and voting (Ingham, 1969); (3) the 
slightly higher rates of Conservative support found amongst working-class women 
compared with working-class men (Parkin, 1967); (4) the concept of political 
generations (Hampton, 1969); and (s) the positive association between the increasing 
social heterogeneity of a community and the extent of right-wing attitudes and 
voting (Parkin, 1967) have been shown to be consistent with the social pressure 
theory. ‘Though it is supported by the relevant evidence collected in recent surveys, 
these surveys have all been based on relatively simple research designs usually 
involving no more than descriptive interpretation of the data obtained. Such data 
analyses are inadequate to test the theory rigorously because they cannot methodi- 
cally deal with the interactions of the variables studied, For example, there exists a 
difference of opinion as to whether trade-union membership has an independent 
effect on attitudes and voting (Butler & Stokes, 1969; Goldthorpe et al., 1968; 
Hampton, 1969; Ingham, 1969; McKenzie & Silver, 1968). There is a need for the 
social pressure theory to be specified in a precise way and empirically tested by 
studies using the methods of multivariate an 


is alysis (e.g. sce Gullahorn, 1967; Hope, 


Nordlinger (1967) and McKenzie & Silver (1968) agree that working-class 
Conservative supporters can be divided into two types: deferentials and non-deferen- 
tials. The deferentials attribute superior leadership abilities to people of high social 
status and, therefore, prefer aristocratic and upper-class leaders. They endow th 
Conservative Party leaders with intelligence, skills and Virtues beyond the ca aciti : 
of any critics or opponents. ‘They see these leaders as uniquely qualified j^ We 
training and experience to govern the nation, and also as their politic ; 
The non-deferentials, though usually holding some deferential 
the Conservative Party on more pragmatic grounds, 
policies are to the advantag: 


al benefactors, 
attitudes, support 


‘They believe that Conservative 


i age of the working class (and other classes), They see 
leadership as open to attainment by talented individuals of ordinary backgroun H 
But they are weaker supporters of the Conservati i 


ve Party than deferentials 

` ials, less 

frequently rate themselves middle class, and are also more likely to male self 

interested political demands on the Conservative Party, The evolution of these t 
seus e di HE s y "se two 

types of Conservative supporter is explained largely by (1) the consery 


ative influence 
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of the educational system and the mass media; (2) the success of the Conservative 
Party's political appeal to the working class since the 1867 Reform Act; particularly 
its claims to be the party best fitted for government and the defence of ‘national 
interests’, and to guarantee the standard of living of the working class; and (3) the 
relative insensitivity of first the Liberal leadership, then the Labour leadership to 
the working-class section of the electorate, the support of a majority of working-class 
people being more or less taken for granted. 

On the basis of similar items Nordlinger (1967) placed 28 per cent, and McKenzie 
& Silver (1968) 26 per cent of the Conservative supporters in their samples in the 
deference category. ‘hey also placed 13 and 20 per cent respectively of the Labour 
supporters in this category. ‘Though it would appear from these percentages that 
social deference only explains at best a minority of cases of working-class Conser- 
vatism, these investigators believe otherwise. Nordlinger argues that deference is of 
crucial importance because the ‘ political culture’ of the working class is distinctively 
characterized by deferential attitudes to authority. McKenzie & Silver argue that 
deference leads a clear majority of working-class people into an ‘acquiescent 


s 


acceptance of the class structure and their own subordinate place in it. Runciman's 
(1966) data on the reasons for Conservative Party support presented by working- 
class Conservatives (pp. 180, 186) suggest that deference makes a significant contri- 
bution to working-class Conservatism, but that it is hardly more important than 
what Runciman calls ‘an acquiescence of tradition and habit’ which may depend on 
family or friends or local custom. No data relevant to the deference typology were 
published for working-class Labour supporters. 

The deference typology presented by Nordlinger (1967) and McKenzie & Silver 
(1968) is open to criticism on at least two grounds. Firstly, there is no evidence that 
their deference and non-deference items hang together independently, Neither 
cluster nor factor analysis was utilized in these studies. Secondly, there is no evidence 
for the reliability or objective validity of these items, only total reliance on face 
validity, It could be argued that their data indicate the existence of two attitudinal 
dimensions rather than two personality types. Further, their results could be 
interpreted as suggesting that working-class Conservatives (1) tend to varying 
degrees to be power-oriented and authority-conscious as well as, or rather than, 
deferential; and (2) are pragmatic to the point of believing that principles are of 
little account if they count at all. Such an interpretation would not be out of accord 
with what is known about the psychological characteristics of white-collar Conserva- 
tive supporters (Stacey & Green, 1968). To explore further the organization of 
attitudes in the working class the following study was carried out. 


METHOD 


In a previous study the present writers developed a 58 item questionnaire which established 
the presence of firm attitudinal distinctions, including social deference, between male white- 
collar supporters of the Conservative and Labour Parties (Stacey & Green, 1968). As inter- 
generation downward mobility, white-collar affiliations and middle-class self-rating all 
play a part in working-class Conservatism it was decided to use these 58 items to investigate 
the attitudes of manual working-class males. ‘These items, together with 11 items derived 
from questions used to elicit information about cach respondent's occupation, age, income 
etc., are described in the appen i 
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‘The questionnaire was distributed among the public at large. ‘The sample as approached 
consisted of 554 men in manual occupations who lived in Birmingham, Coventry, Glasgow 
and London. They were the male working-class members of a large probability sample 
selected randomly from electoral registers. Each man was asked at his home to co-operate 
in a social survey. If he agreed a questionnaire and a stamped addressed envelope were left 
with him. He completed the questionnaire in his own time and posted it back to one of the 
writers. The procedure was anonymous. Some 333 questionnaires were returned and 302 
were used in the analysis. The remaining 31 were from SNP supporters, Liberals, Commu- 
nists and non-voters, each group being too small to warrant analysis. The lowest Proportional 
return was from men in the over-60 age-group. 

For each of the 121 Conservative and 181 Labour respondents of the study there were 69 
variables, comprising 58 attitude items and 11 descriptive characteristics (marker variables). 
Using these variables a 69 x 69 correlation matrix was obtained. ‘Three factor analyses, with 
Varimax rotation to simple structure, were carried out. At the first level 23 primary factors 
with a latent root greater than unity were extracted. The 11 marker variables were correlated 
with the 23 factors. At the second level seven factors were extracted and at the third level 
three factors. At both levels the marker variables were correlated with the factors extracted, 


RESULTS 


Loadings on 14 of the 23 first-level factors and the correlations of the 11 marker 
variables with these factors are given in Table 1. None of the marker variables 
correlated significantly with any of the nine remaining first level factors and these are 
omitted from Table 1, Support for the Conservative Party is positively associated 
with three factors at a level higher than 0:20: I (0:44), VIII (0:35) and XXIII (0:37).* 
Factor I has high loadings on variables 42, 43) 45, 47, 51, 52 and ss, and is more 
characteristic of older than younger men. It is a royalist factor involving allegiance 
to the throne and respect for British traditions. Factor VIII has its highest loadings 
on variables 15, 21, 29 and 59, and is especially associated with older men. 
factor of firmness in discipline involving support for the use 
Factor XXIII has its highest loadings on variable 
of unswerving loyalty to authority and le 
‘born’ leaders. 


Itisa 
of corporal punishment. 
S 24, 46, 48 and 50. This is a factor 
adership which is applied particularly to 


Support for Labour is positively associated with 
IV, (0-22), XVI (0-34), XVIII (0°53) and XXII (0-2 
on variables 3, 7, 11, 16, 37, 39,47 and 69. This i 
towards others and is associated with an expres: 
IV has its highest loadings on variables 8 
criminals should be reformed rather than punished, with opposition to flogging and 
capital punishment. Factor XVI has high loadings on variables 18, 40, 58, 61 and 67 
It relates respondent support for Labour to a paternal support for that Party which is 
associated with belief in God and a self-help philosophy. Factor XVIII has high 
loadings on variables 11, 18, 33) 42, 44, 64, 65 and 66. This is an egalitarian CA 
more pronounced amongst those with a middle-class than working-class self-ima e 
(but not related to inter-generation downward mobility). Factor XXII has ls 


highest loadings on variables 23, 38 and 48. It is a critical, questioning factor 
associated with an expressed dislike of the father, 


five of these factors: II (0:20), 
5). Factor II has high loadings 
a factor of sympathy and sensitivity 
ed fondness for the father, Factor 
» 13 and 20. It combines a belief that 


A negative sign means the association is with the right of the item, 
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Table 2. Primary factor loadings: second level Table 3. Primary factor 
loadings: third level 
Factors Factors 
Vari- 
able I Il Ill IV v VI VII I II III 
I +02 +68 -09 .-—o4 -16 -07 +03 —42  —19  —o2 
2 —32 +16 +19 +14 +16 +05 -09 —38 +12 +08 
3 —11 -17 —29 +21 +16 oo —13 +18 +17 +28 
4 Tu +33 +13 Tor —03 oo —03 —33 —18 —o5 
5 +07 —I2 +02 +09 +09 —07 —29 —07 +11 +04 
6 —07 +09 -31 +24 +12 +10 —o2 +08  —os +31 
7 +09 -12 +73 +10 +16 —03 +07 —39 —05 —04 
8 —or +04 —54 -13 +33 +06 -12 +19 —10 +11 
9 Kaz +21 EES —12 —or — 08 —I1S 9 =p Sa 
10 —35 ken kat +0r +36  —i9 Fi —22 +28 +19 
11 SEL -58 -13 don, E shat 05 +5r i13 duda 
12 —09 +18 +35 —04 +05 +03 = Lë —47 —o2 17 
13 +18 04 -37 —10 +06 +07 —05 +24 —19 +05 
14 +27 -17 -o9  —20 +36 -1i4 +06 +03 —17 +18 
15 —17 +29 +08 +05 oo +11 —39 —43 or be 
16 +13 oo —16 +03 +29 -—22 +32 +05 —06 +45 
17 —12  —II +23 +09 -or +10 —50 —23 +17 -24 
18 +01 +03 +34 -07 -17 +06 -42 —30 +06  —43 
19 +30 —02 +57 oo —02 p —o8 —36 —04 —16 
20 +17 -09 -38 +05 +09 +04  —o6 +27 =n +19 
21 -06 +02 +13 +05 -03 —o2 —18 —16 +11 —o8 
22 +15 Tor "Fa +02 +03 = 07. eat? —16 —03 —04 
23 —o6 +08  —16 «ori +34 +06 -47 —32 -04 +10 
24 —OI —21 +09 —05 ~of —10 =i +03 +20 —T1 
25 —09 +18  Á—28 +09 +36 +22  —oi -ti —27 +38 
26 +04 +06  —o3 —18 +50 +26 -13 —28 -42 +08 
27 —14  —rII +07  to6 i5 +12 +03 oo oo +07 
28 +o1 —16  —or +17 +56 +10 +06 —o8 Á —1; +46 
29 —12 +23 +05 oo —or —IS +05 —24 Zeg —05 
30 Soe Hr 07 x6. dgg Hag oe —o6 +06 +31 
31 —18 +11 +45 +06 +10 -30  —o - 
32 —or +38 +10 -or +15 63 Es 3 E s 
I = +32 +29 
33. sib ab Say o4. a B 
34 =o ue Egi SC Bo Vie Ce Ea EID 
35 +21 +10 —43 +24 —19 -2 = Tem D n4 
36 Pu uu M Re SS? 27 +15 kat +19 
32 ep e cio. CR ue 2s +11 +06 +40 
38 Wa FA d 4 —46 Aen  —rn 
9 D +17  —09 +46 -04 +o: 8 
39 +05 oo +41 10 +30 De Se oeg — 04 
40 +58 +05 —o2 +16 -17 —o3 4 z —42 -09 +10 
41 +15 "PIS “15 +03 —05 +03 13 Ms T% dd 
42 445 =i vi E n M zd +14 —22 rg 
43 —48  —16 +12 Aar ES + SE mapi Kog 
3 o2 +10 +12 + 
44 *40 eii -09 -o4  —or —09 Ae 14 hoe 
45 =83; 00109. cepe. XT Aen <9 ae DIO ety) ches 
46 —16 +12 +20 -o2 ae ee Ok A HEA 
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‘Table 2—continued ‘Table 3—continued 
Factors Factors 

Vari- = 
able I II HI IV v VI VII I II HI 
53 —31 +19 —23 —os d +01 +15 —o6 +05 +18 
54 — 40 —os5 +05 +10 +19 —04 ker SI —19 +32 +13 
55 +42 +37 +07 +15 oo +04 +29 bett — 50 +20 
56 -51 +17 —33 —13 —18 +04 +09 haz +2 —o8 
57 +51 +17 +06 +03 +07 —04 +06 —13 —42 +10 
58 —29 +19 -o5 +16 c0  —39  —or —24 +48 +26 
59 —19 —24 +02 +42 = 77) SC —04 +23 +48 +18 
60 -04 +11 Tor —0o4 +08 +02 +12 —o9  —o9 +06 
61 +12 +13 +04 -17 +02 +14 -15 —16 —25 —21 
62 —04 +19 —15 oo  —16 +07 —30 —09 oo —17 
63 —25 +19 -+03 +03 — OI +12 +21 — 09 —03 +04 
64 -+07 —o2 —o1 -IiI -14 —30 —os oo +23 —o8 
65 +13 —o3 —09 -04 —o6 +01 — 30 +02 —o1 —1$8 
66 +22 —10 —16 +13 +16 +34 +08 +24 —43 +16 
67 —o1  —o2 -o4 +01 +04 ^21 -09 403  —14  —os 
68 +05 +04 +12 +01 +36 or +12 —23 -19 +2 
69 +02 +38 +10 +22 +08 «or +15 —33 -19 +25 

Correlations of marker variables with primary factors 
59 —22  —31 -07 +42 -25 -38 oi +20 +47 +15 
60 -01 be +03 —04 +12 +04 +10 —07 -— 09 +06 
61 +14 +20 +12  —21 +04 +18  —16 —17 -20  —20 
62 —03 +16 —02 —04 bei +03 =i X2 +05 —19 
63 —19 +16 +07 oo kon ton $18 —o8 -03 +03 
64 — o6 —o6 +04 —o8 —14 —27 —12 —0o4 +2. —11 
65 +11 —o2 —os — o6 —09 +o1 —27 —o1 +o1 —14 
66 +38 -o9 -28 +15 +19 +42 +24 +32 -48 +26 
67 +06 or —05 —02 +03 +19 —04 +04 —14 —03 
68 +08 +14 +08 +o1 +38 +04 +14 — 16 —20 +23 
69 +07 +40 +15 +21 +18 +05 +11 — 26 —18 +21 


The remaining six factors in Table 1 are clearly interpretable in terms of item 
content and are related to the marker variables age, income, occupational status, 
occupational status of father, and strictness of father. 

The second-level factor analysis adds particularly to our anal of working-class 
Conservatism (‘Table 2). Support for the Conservative Party is positively associated 
with three of the seven factors at a level higher than 0-20: I (0:38), VI (0-42) and 
VII (0-24). Factor I has high loadings on variables 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 52, 54, 
55, 56 and 57. Itisa factor of ‘patriotic’ support for Britain, British traditions, 
royalty and ‘natural’ rights. Factor VI has high loadings on variables 31, 32, 38, 
46, 51, 58, 64 and 66 and is associated with older men and a middle-class self-rating. 
It is a mixture of elitism and ‘natural’ inegalitarianism, self-reliance and national 
solidarity. Factor VII has high loadings on variable 15, 16, 17, 18, 23, 40, 62 and 65. 
This is a factor of self-interest combined with a certain firmness of conviction and 
toughness. It is associated with non-skilled occupational status and assignment of 
the father to the middle class (an assignment not related to the father’s income or 
occupational status). 
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Supporting Labour is related to factor III (0-28). It has high loadings on variables 
7,8, 13, 19, 20, 31, 35, 36, 37 and 39. This factor has three components: egalitarian- 
ism, sympathy for those needing help, including the poorer countries, and a reformist 
attitude towards criminals. The remaining three second-level factors are related 
to age, father’s strictness and fondness for the father. 

The third-level factor analysis produced three factors (Table 3). Conservative 
Party support is related to factor I (0-32) and factor III (0-26), Labour Party support 
to factor II (0-48). Factor I has high loadings on variables I, 2, 7, 11, 12, 15, 19, 31, 


Table 4. Primary factor loadings 


Factors 
1st level 2nd level 3rd level 
A 
Variable I XVIII VI II 
I -34 
18 +30 
26 —42 
31 — 30 
32 — 63 
33 =37 
38 +46 —58 
2 +79 —30 —40 
43 =57 +44 
44 -81 
45 —88 +57 
46 —30 +39 
47 +38 —40 
51 —42 —32 +52 
52 +93 -52 
55 +34 —50 
57 —42 
58 —39 +48 
59 +48 
64 +52 —30 
65 +39 
Correlations of marker variable 66 with these factors 
+44 SC +42 —48 


32, 37 and 39. It isa complex factor involving self-interest, ine 
of sympathy for the underdog, emphasis on personal initsdue an elite leadershi 

orientation and a nationalistic outlook. Factor II has its highest loadin son wee 
16, 18, 25, 28, 34, 36 and so. ‘This is a factor of discipline SB di ce E 
mission to authority, It is associated with a strict father and Pondus forth fa s e 
Factor II has high loadings on variables 26, 38, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47 e 2 ké 
and 59. Itisan anti-royalty, anti-aristocracy factor involving (1) AGREE ick 


ditary privilege, patriotism and many British iti 
s ) sh traditions, and (2) a i 
current state of affairs, Vibes cm i 


galitarianism, lack 


Vour factors seem to be of major importance in view of their relationship with 
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item 66. ‘These are: first level/factor I—pro royalty, aristocracy and British tradi- 
tions; first level/factor XVIII—cgalitarianism; second level/factor VI—elitism, 
opposition to egalitarianism, self-reliance; third level/factor II—opposition to 
royalty, aristocracy, patriotism and outmoded traditions. ‘Table 4 gives the highest 
loading variables on each of these factors. 


DISCUSSION 

Though the manual working class comprises almost two-thirds of the population, 
it is a relatively disadvantaged social formation which is, and always has been, 
highly diversified. The influences that account for Conservatism (and conservatism) 
in this class are numerous and varied, Inter-generation downward mobility makes 
a substantial contribution to working-class conservatism and the Conservative vote. 
Regional, religious, age and sex influences make a significant but small contribution. 
Runciman (1966) offered the following sociological caricature of the ideal type of 
working-class Conservative supporter: ‘a woman in her seventies living in a country 
district in the Midlands whose father was in a non-manual occupation, who stayed 
on at school beyond the minimum leaving age, who thinks of herself as " middle- 
class ", and who would like to attend regularly at an Anglican church but is prevented 
by age or illness from doing so’. 


Ideas of class interest and class conflict are far les 


salient to working-class Con- 
servative than Labour supporters. ‘The former tend to feel that their needs are met 
by the political system, are economically more satisfied, either lack discontent or if 
they are discontented, are less likely to channel discontent into collective action and 
more likely to believe that individualistic solutions are available, are more traditional 
in their attitudes, aspirations and perception of social relationships. ‘They tend to 
come from small families and rather more frequently have personal savings. ‘There 
also appears to be a greater tendency for the children of working-class Conservative 
supporters to be upwardly mobile into the white-collar strata (Butler & Stokes, 1969; 
‘Toomey, 1969). 'l'hese characteristics suggest a working-class Conservative syn- 
drome of thrift and self-help involving a desire for long-term stability and security. 
Conservatives may also place a higher value on education as a means of personal 
advancement. 

The differences reported in the previous section between male working-class 
Conservative and Labour supporters agree reasonably well with the patterning of 
attitudes revealed in the complementary survey of white-collar males, even to the 
extent that Conservative supporters regardless of status tend to express fondness 
forastrict father. Fourteen of the items listed in Table 4 appeared in the correspon- 
ding table of the earlier study. But the patterning of attitudes is looser or less 
definite in the manual than in the white-collar Strata, and the attitudinal differences 
are less clear cut in the former strata. It scems that both the Conservative and Labour 
Parties attract working-class support for a good many of the reasons they attract 
white-collar support. 

Psychoanalytic speculations apart, the working-class Conservative supporter 
can be most readily distinguished from his Labour non-comrade by his class imagery, 
class identification, his attitudes towards traditions, authority, and dominant 
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institutions and symbols, combined with support for, or at least acceptance of elitism, 
hierarchy and privilege. Rather than seeing the social structure in terms of class 
interests, he construes it as a reasonable hierarchy with himself looking up to his 
‘betters’ and down on his ‘inferiors’. ‘This construing accords well with the Con- 
servative Party’s projection of itself as a national party representing all interests 
within an integrated if stratified society. The ‘us’ and ‘them’, ‘haves’ and ‘have- 
nots’, ‘bosses’ and ‘workers’ type of dichotomization common among working- 
class Labour supporters reveals a radically different outlook even when it is accom- 
panied by some conservative values and beliefs. 

It is possible to interpret the psychological characteristics of working-class 
Conservative supporters as a deferential reaction to the elite in the social order and 
their voting behaviour as the means by which they register support for the party of 
the upper class. It also appears that they see the answers to any and every social 
problem as being provided by leaders from the upper class and the professions. But 
it is not legitimate to interpret these characteristics as indicating that social deference 
is the distinctive feature of this working-class group. Social deference is at least 
as widespread among white-collar Conservative supporters who average higher 
levels of education, income and status (Butler & Stokes, 1969; Stacey & Green, 1968). 
Deference to those in high places, of elite social origin and in positions of authority is 
common among these white-collar supporters. ‘They also widely believe that the 
education and business experience of Conservative leaders give these leaders greater 
general skill in governing, especially in the management of the country's financial 
and foreign affairs. 

It isalso possible to interpret the 
supporte 


chological data on working-class Conservative 
s reflecting a consciousness of authority and an orientation towards the 
power and influence of the upper strata among reasonably satisfied people deficient 
or relatively weak in working-class consciousne: ‘The distinct class influence is 
that, being manual working class, they see their best interests served by following 
and supporting those in authority/power rather than aspiring for success or to 


attain authority/power. Such an interpretation encompasses the economic interest 
variable and the acquies 


ence in tradition and habit stressed by Runciman (1966). 
It allows for the continuing evolution of working-class life with chang: 


ing circum- 
stances and standards, without the ne 


ty of resorting to notions of mass embour- 
geoisement because of rising consumption levels. It is consistent with Parkin's (1967) 
argument that the Conservative Party's alignment with the dominant religious, 
educational, social and economic institutions benefits it to some 
in all soci 


considerable extent 


One final issue: the results of this study provide some 
ssman's (1961) critique of Lipset's (19605) 
tarianism with its emph: 


cvidence supporting Miller 
analysis of working-class authori- 
on the supposed authoritarianism of the I 
. Brown's (1965) conclusion that no one so far has shown there is 
of the Left still stands 


eft in this 
} an authoritarian 
sce also Newton, 1969). Lipset (19605) has also argued that the 
manual working class is more authoritarian than other classes, But Lipsitz (1965) has 

s data are analysed with controls for education, the greater 
anism of the working class disappears. More recently, Form & Rytina 


clas! 


shown that when Lips 


authorita 
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(1969) have severely criticized current views concerning the supposedly high 
authoritarianism of the poor on the basis of their own and other investigators’ 


evidence. 
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APPENDIX 


(Items 1 to 58 inclusive are presented in Stacey & Green (1968, pp. 57-60). A duplicated copy 
of all 69 items is available from B. G. Stacey.) 

59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


Age: (1) under 30; (2) 30-60; (3) over 60. 

Income: (1) under £830; (2) 830-£1200; (3) over £1200. 

Belief in God. Not sure. No belief. 

Respondent’s occupational status as assessed using the M.R.S. scale: C; D 
Father's occupational status as assessed using the M.R.S. scale: A B 
C D E 


Respondent’s self-assignment to a social class: Working class; Middle class; Upper 
middle class. 


E 
Ci 


Respondent's assessment of his father's social class: Working class; Middle class; 
Upper middle class. 


Conservative. Labour. 


Father Conservative. Father Labour. 


Respondent’s estimate of his father’s strictness when he was a child: (i) Extremely strict. 
(ii) Far more strict than most fathers. (iii) A bit on the strict side. 


: r 1 \ (iv) About average. 
(v) A bit easygoing. (vi) Much more easygoing than most fathers. (vii) Extremely easy- 
going. 


Respondent's degree of fondness for his father: (i) I worshipped him. I thought he was 
wonderful. (ii) I liked him very much. (iii) I liked him a bit more thar most other children 
seemed to like their fathers. (iv) About average. (v) I did not like him quite 
other children seemed to like their fathers. (v 

him. I thought he was terrible. 


r II c as much as 
i) I disliked him very much. (vii) I hated 


From H. J. Eysenck (1975). The British Journal of Social and Clinical Psychology, /4, 323-331 


by kind permission of the author and Cambridge University P. 


The Structure of Social Attitudes 


By H. J. EYSENCK 
University of London 


A factor-analytic study is described of the relationships of 88 social attitude questions 
social class, sex and age, for a random sample of the population (7 = 368). Ten meaningful 
correlated factors were extracted from the matrix of intercorrelations. The intercorrelations 
between these ten factors were in turn factor-analysed, and three second-order factors 
extracted. These were interpreted to represent (1) general conservative-radical ideology; 
(2) socio-economic conservatism v. socialism; (3) tough-mindedness c. tender-mindedness. 
"These factors were almost completely orthogonal and independent of each other; thus there 
are clearly two kinds of ‘conservatism’, independent of each other, and related in different 
ways to social class. Middle-class people tend to be more radical with respect to general 
attitudes, but more conservative with respect to economic attitudes, than working-class 
people. 


This study is a continuation of earlier work into the structure of social attitudes 
(Eysenck, 1947, 1954). In this set of investigations it was found that in our samples 
of students and generally middle-class people two major factors emerged which 
were called radicalism-conservatism (R) and tough-mindedness c. tender- 
mindedness (T). Voting for political parties and party membership were related 
to both factors, with Communists and Fascists being tough-minded, liberals tender- 
minded and the Conservative and Labour Party voters being intermediate. On the R 
scale the five parties appeared in the order expected. Later work (Eysenck, 1951, 1971) 
shawed quite clearly that working-class and middle-class people differed profoundly 
in their positions in this two-dimensional framework; when equated for political 
party allegiance, middle-class people emerged as more radical and more tender- 
minded than working-class people. This presents us with a paradox: middle-class 
people hold radical opinions but vote Conservative, while working-class people hold 
conservative opinions but vote Labour (Eysenck, 1972). American work, revie'ved 
by Eysenck (1972), shows precisely the same picture, with middle-class people 
holding more progressive, advanced views than working-class people on such 
issues as tolerance of ideas and groups different from oneself, international co- 
operation, aid to less privileged countries, free trade, freedom of expression and 
lack of racial prejudice. However, it was also found that w! 
issues, i.e. questions involving social welfare, 
of wealth from more to less prosperous citize: 
Conservative than working-class people. 
Suggested that the discovery of onl 
intercorrelations between attitudes 
sample, 
factors: 


hen it comes to economic 
domestic expenditure and transfer 
ns, middle-class people were more 
These somewhat contradictory facts 
ly two factors as accounting for most of the 
might have been due to the composition of the 
and that a random sample of the population might give us three major 
R and T, as previously found, and in addition a fa 
conservatism. The investi 
hypothesis. 


ctor of socio-economic 
gation here reported was set up in order to test this 
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The two (or three) major factors expected to emerge from the study are what 
are known as higher-order factors; they are based on the observed intercorrelations 
between lower-level primary factors. In our earlier work these smaller factors had 
been neglected, and it seemed wise to make good this deficiency (which arose from 
the lack of computing facilities at the time), and to determine at least the most 
important and clear-cut of these. This determination was a secondary aim of the 
present investigation. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects of the investigation constitute a reasonably random sample of the urban 
population. They were collected by a commercial firm, following simple quota sampling 
procedures; only inhabitants of London are represented. It is not claimed that this is a truly 
random sample; such samples are probably unobtainable for investigations of this kind. 
However, there were few refusals, and we have found in the past that on personality inven- 
tories given to similar samples the means and variances were very similar to our population 
means and variances. The numbers involved are shown in Table 1; groups 1 and 2 are 
higher and lower middle class, group 3 is skilled working class, and groups 4 and 5 are 
working class. The classification was carried out according to the detailed instructions 
furnished by Research Services (1966), as outlined in their Field Manual. There are in all 
368 subjects, 153 male and 215 female. 


Table 1. Number of subjects studied 


Social class Male Female Total 
1. Upper middle class 34 47 et 
2. Lower middle class 34 44 78/159 
3. Skilled working class 41 53 94 
4. Semi-skilled working class 35 54 89 
5. Unskilled working class 9 17 26] !!5 
Total 153 215 368 


Questionnaire 


All subjects were administered a questionnaire containing 88 questions cov 
range of social, economic and political issues. The questions were taken, or adapted, from 
several dozen published studies concerned with conservative and liberal/radical dimensions 
of attitude; an attempt was made to avoid duplication of questions, but to cover all the 
regions shown to be in any way salient. In this way it was attempted to provide a random 
sample of questions from the whole universe of possible questions; undoubtedly this sample 
is even less random and representative than that of. persons, but the attempt was probably 
worthwhile. The actual questionnaire used is not reproduced for reasons of space, but most 
of the questions included will be quoted when the different factors extracted are discussed, 
Each question was answered by one of five symbols, according to the following code which 
was explained in the instructions preceding the questionnaire: + + à 
with the statement; +, if you agree on the whole; o, if you can't dec 
you think the question is worded in such a way that you can't give 
disagree on the whole; — —, if you strongly disagree. 

In addition to the 88 questions concerning attitudes, 


r r the sex and the age of each subjec 
were determined and included in the analysis; social class was also included. SECH 


ering a wide 


, if you strongly agree 
ide for or against, or if 
an answer; —, if you 


Analysis 


The 91 variables were intercorrelated by means of product-moment correlations, and th 
matrix of intercorrelations subjected to E E 


a principal components factor analysis. Fi 
1 à , Fifteen 
factors were extracted, of which only 10 were interpretable after rotation; 29 factors had 
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eigenvalues above unity, but it did not seem sensible to rotate all of these. The 15 factors 
so extracted were rotated by Promax into oblique simple structure; only the results for the 
10 meaningful factors are given below. From the intercorrelations of these factors higher- 
order factors were computed; these three factors constitute the evidence regarding our 
prime hypothesis. 


RESULTS 
Primary factors 


Below are given the main ten primary factors; the names given these factors imply 
subjective interpretations, and are used only to identify the factors in discussion. 
Readers will be able to assess the degree to which they are willing to accept the 
nomenclature used by inspecting the actual items which make up each factor, and 
the loading of each item on that factor. Also given in each case are the numbers of 
the items in the questionnaire. Thus item 8o, ‘Permissiveness in our society has 
gone much too far’, has a loading of —o:8o for factor 1, which is interpreted as a 
factor of Permissiveness. 


Factor 1. Permissiveness 


9. —044 More severe punishment of criminals will reduce crime. 

17. O'44 There is no harm in travelling occasionally without a ticket, if you can get 
away with it. 

28. 074 The laws against ‘soft’ drugs like marijuana are too strict. 

42. o's5 Modern students show unrest because the old ways have failed. 

48. 074 Men and women have the right to find out whether they are sexually suited 
before marriage (e.g. by trial marriage). 

67. —o49 Children today need more discipline. 

2n o45 The ‘new look’ in drama and TV plays is an improvement on the old- 
fashioned type of entertainment. 

75. —o 6s Sexual immorality destroys the marriage relation, which is the basis of our 
civilization. 

76. —o42 The ‘free-and-easy’ play-way of teaching youngsters results in poor reading 
and writing. 

8o. —oSo Permissiveness in our society has gone much too far. 

87. —oso The sight of young men with beards and long hair is unpleasant. 

91. —os8 Age. 

Factor 2. Socialism 

së 046 ‘Free enterprise’ is another way of saying ‘exploitation of the workers’. 

44. o48 Ultimately, private property should be abolished and complete socialism 
introduced. 

54. 0°68 Royalty and nobility encourage snobbishness in a country, and are not 
compatible with democracy. 

56. 947 Our country is probably no better than many others. 

58. 0°59 Tradition has too big an influence in this country. 

65. 0°65 In the interests of peace, we must give up part of our national sovereignty. 

Factor 3. Racism 

5. 9:63 It would be best to keep coloured people in their own districts and schools, in 

order to prevent too much contact with whites. 

59. 0°64 Coloured people are innately inferior to white people. 

61. 943 Improving slum areas is a waste of money. 

68. —os4 Jews are as valuable citizens as any other group. 

27 9:66 It would be a mistake to have coloured people as foremen over whites. 


56 


Factor 4. 

20. 044 
51. — 049 
73- 044 
81. 070 
88. 040 
Factor 5. 

3. 0°69 
22. 072 
Factor 6. 
15. 0:67 
16. 0°53 
53. gät 
69. O54 
79. 0°44 
Factor 7. 

A. —o'61 
14. o'56 
23. —9053 
43. obt 
50. O74 
Factor 8. 

8. 0'49 
15. 040 
20. 040 
32. 040 
33. ei 
84. —o69 
Factor 9. 
At, — 074 
62. o'52 
86. 0'42 
Factor ro. 
Th. 0°43 
18. O41 
74. 0°66 
78. 0'40 
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Laissez-faire 


The government is gradually taking away our basic freedom. 
Production and trade should be free from government interference. 
Many politicians are bought off by some private interest. 

Most politicians don't seem to me to really mean what they say. 


'The welfare state gives too much help to people who refuse to do a proper 
day's work. 


Pacifism 

War can ncver be justified even if it seems the only way to protect our national 
rights and honour. 

The evils of war are greater than any conceivable benefits. 


Capitalism 


There is no such thing as a ‘class struggle’ in this country today. 

Too much is paid in tax by people with high incomes. 

Strikes should be made illegal. 

There exists a class of people whose family background and traditions make 
them most fitted to lead the country. 

Control of inflation is more important than a low rate of unemployment. 


Religion 


There is no survival of any kind after death. 

The church should attempt to increase its influence on the life of the nation. 
Most religious people are hypocrites. 

Religious beliefs of all kinds are just superstitions. 

The universe was created by God. 


Reactionary individualism 

It is only by returning to our glorious and forgotten past that real social 
progrcss can be made. 

There is no harm in travelling occasionally without a ticket, if you can get 
away with it. E 

"The government is gradually taking away our basic freedom. 

Life in the old days used to be much more pleasant than nowadays. 

The church is the main bulwark opposing the evil trends of modern society. 


We should recognize that we have duties to society, as well as rights. 


Human nature 

A classless society is impossible. 

War is inherent in human nature. 

All social planning leads to human regimentation. 


Libertarianism 


The minority should be free to criticize majority decisions. 

National minorities should have the right to govern themselves, 

It is wrong to punish a man who helps another country because he prefers it 
to his own. 


In this country it is big business that controls the state, not the people in 
general. 
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‘These factors all seem to make good sense, and to group together items which on 
a priori grounds one might have expected to go together. These factors are oblique; 
Table 2 gives the correlations between the factors, as well as the correlations of 
each factor with class (working class), sex (male) and age (old). It is the former set 
of correlations which gives us the basis for the extraction of higher-order factors. 
Clearly there are several groups of factors in this table. Thus there is a cluster 
grouping together capitalism, reactionary individualism, and human nature; there 
is another one grouping together socialism, pacifism and libertarianism. Before 
turning to this higher-order analysis, we may note that many of these factors have 
significant correlations with class, sex and age. Working-class people are more 
racist, less pacifist and oddly enough more in favour of reactionary individualism. 
Women are less permissive, more pacifist and more religious than men. Young 
people are much more permissive than old. There are some additional significant 
correlations in the table, but these are not large enough to justify taking very 
seriously. 


Higher-order factors 


We must now turn to the ‘superfactors’ which emerge from the intercorrelations 
between the primaries. The first of these is clearly very similar to the conservative- 
radical (R) factor of our previous work. It can best be described in terms of the 
items which characterize it, i.e. which have loadings of above o-40; these are listed 
below, in order of size of loading. 

More severe punishment of criminals will reduce crime; criminal violence should 
be punished more severely than just by imprisonment; compulsory military train- 
ing'in peace-time is essential for the survival of this country; the greatest threats 
to this country during the last 50 years have come from foreign ideas and agitators; 
strikes should be made illegal; the sight of young men with beards and long hair 
is unpleasant; it would be best to keep coloured people in their own districts and 
schools, in order to prevent too much contact with whites; it would be a mistake 
to have coloured people as foremen over whites; ‘my country right or wrong’ is a 
saying which expresses a fundamentally desirable attitude; children today need 
more discipline; it is better to stick by what you have than to be trying new things 
you don’t really know about; life in the old days used to be much more pleasant 
than nowadays; coloured people are innately inferior to white people; permis- 
Siveness in our society has gone much too far; we spend too little on our armed 
forces; production and trade should be free from government interference; persons 
with serious hereditary defects and disorders should be compulsorily sterilized; it 
is only by returning to our glorious and forgotten past that real social progress can 
be made; the welfare state gives too much help to people who refuse to do a proper 
day’s work; the government is spending too much money on social welfare and 
education; the ‘free-and-easy’ play-way of teaching youngsters results in poor 
reading and writing; and any formal international government is impossible. Older 
People are more conservative: r = 0-38. 

: Factor 2, equally clearly, is the tough-mindedness v. tender-mindedness factor 
(T); again the main items, with loadings above o-40, are given below. Items are stated 
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in the tough-minded direction, except when the word ‘reversed’ is given after the 
item; this means that the item loading had a negative sign for tough-mindedness. 
The items are: men and momen have the right to find out whether they are sexually 
suited before marriage (e.g. by trial marriage); the church should attempt to increase 
its influence on the life of the nation (reversed); the universe was created by God 
(reversed); most religious people are hypocrites; religious beliefs of all kinds are 
just superstitions; permissiveness in our society has gone much too far (reversed); 
the laws against ‘soft’ drugs like marijuana are too strict; there is no harm in 
travelling occasionally without a ticket, if you can get away with it; coloured people 
are innately inferior to white people; sexual immorality destroys the marriage 
relation, which is the basis of our civilization (reversed). To these may be added a 
few more items with loadings between 0-30 and 0'40, to round off the picture: 
There is no survival after death; pro-euthanasia; life is so short that a man is 
justified in enjoying himself as much as he can; divorce laws should be altered to 
make divorce easier; Jews are as valuable citizens as any other group (reversed); 
we should recognize that one has duties to society as well as rights. Age has a 
negative loading on this factor: r = —0-35; in other words, older people are more 
tough-minded. 

Factor 3 looks very much like the predicted one contrasting politico-economic 
conservatism with socialism. Items having loadings higher than o-40 are the 
following, with socialist views having positive loading. 

Ultimately, private property should be abolished and complete socialism intro- 
duced; ‘free enterprise’ is another way of saying ‘exploitation of the workers’; 
speculators and financiers have been responsible very largely for our economic 
difficulties; royalty and nobility encourage snobbishness in a country, and are not 
compatible with democracy; no one should be allowed to buy privileges in education 
or medical care for his family; it is clearly unfair that many people should acquire 
large incomes, not through work but through inheritance; tradition has too big an 
influence in this country; in strikes and disputes between workers and employers 
I usually side with the workers; true democracy is limited in this country because 
of the special privileges enjoyed by business and industry; capitalism has worked 
well in this country and should not be changed (reversed item). 

Socio-economic conservatism correlates as expected with social class, but only 
to the extent of — 0:20; this is perhaps less than one might have expected. The R 
factor has only insignificant correlation with social class, in the sense that middle- 
class people are more radical. Working-class people are significantly more tough- 
minded (r = 0:13) and men are more tough-minded than women (r = 0°17). 

These three factors are oblique, but correlations between them are very small. 
The conservative-radical (R) factor correlates with politico-economic conservatism 
only 0-07, which is quite insignificant. These two factors correlate with T — 0-16 
and —0:07; both are negligible, although the former is significant statistically. 

The analysis was repeated on sub-samples of the population. It was thought 
that there might be differences in attitude structure between middle-class and 
working-class samples which would not become apparent in an overall analysis 
using all our subjects. Accordingly, matrices of intercorrelations were prepared 
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for the middle-class groups (1 and 2) and the working-class groups (4 and 5) 
separately, and factor analyses were performed in exactly the same manner as on 
the combined groups. The factors which emerged were very similar to those 
already discussed, and to each other; similarly, the intercorrelations between the 
factors were very similar. Another analysis was made in which only the first three 
principal components factors were taken, and then rotated into oblique simple 
structure; this type of analysis usually gives similar results to that outlined above 
(Eysenck & Eysenck, 1969). It did so again on this occasion; the correlation be- 
tween the two conservatism factors was reduced to —o-o1. In all material aspects 
these reanalyses gave results similar to those of the main analysis. 


DISCUSSION 

The discussion of the results can be kept short as the data speak for themselves. 
The investigation was designed to find answers to two main questions: (1) What are 
the main primary factors in a well-selected set of attitude questions and (2) Is there 
a factor of socio-economic conservatism independent of the radical-conservative 
factor previously discovered? The answer to the first question is that we have 
found ten meaningful primary factors which may serve to clarify the structure of 
social attitudes at that level. The answer to the second question is that there are 
indeed two conservatism factors, the first of which, similar to the original R factor, 
is a kind of philosophical conservatism characterized by anti-progressive attitudes 
which look back to the past; the other conservatism is characterized by class- 
conscious attitudes aimed at increasing the financial and other rewards expected by 
the middle-class. Middle-class people are marginally more radical on the first of 
these factors, less radical (insignificantly) on the second, as compared with working- 
class people. This finding agrees well with the results of single-question surveys, 
broken down by social class, which have been briefly summarized in the first 
paragraph of this paper. 

It was suggested at the beginning of this article that the failure of our first studies 
to find three major higher-order factors might have been due to the fact that only 
middle-class people made up the sample investigated. In the light of the present 
findings this does not seem a likely explanation; class-linked attitudes were again 
found, but the relationships were not strong enough to give rise to the discrepancies 
in factorial solution found. It seems more likely that these differences were caused 
by the small number of questions in the original questionnaire relating to politico- 
economic conservatism; a factor can only be isolated if there are sufficient items 
relating to that factor in the inventory. The early work was done before the days of 
computers, and utmost economy in the number of items analysed was essential. 
With present-day facilities, such economy is no longer necessary, and hence a 
better coverage of the area can be accomplished. This seems a more likely explana- 
tion of the original failure to find this ‘third dimension’. 

It seems clear that the structure of social attitudes is somewhat more complex 
than outlined in The Psychology of Politics. We are dealing with a hierarchical 
structure, at the bottom of which are innumerable opinion statements with which 
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individuals can agree or disagree. These are organized into primary attitudes, of 
which we have here isolated 10, but of which there must be assumed to be many 
more. These in turn are organized into (at least) three superfactors which cover a 
large amount of ground; for a parsimonious description of a particular person’s 
social attitudes, a figure giving his score on these three factors would be quite 
acceptable. Future research might be concerned with the causation of differences 
on these three dimensions, and in particular the determination of such differences 
by social class, by sex and by age. In addition, parental influence would seem to 
suggest itself as an area of interest in this connexion. 


I am indebted to the S.S.R.C. for a grant which made this research possible. 
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SUMMARY 


Social attitude patterns in a sample of 356 Koreans were examined with 
the Wilson-Patterson Attitude Inventory. Principal components analysis 
revealed a general factor of conservtism much like that identified in a 
number of European cultures (although slightly diminished in importance) 
and the subfactor pattern was sufficiently similar to previous results to 
allow meaningful scoring according to the standard scales. Low occupa- 
tional status was associated with conservative attitudes of four major 
kinds—militarism-punitiveness, antihedonism, ethnocentrism, and religios- 
ity. Females were more religious than males but less ethnocentric. Results 
confirm the universality of social attitude patterns and their associations 
with demographic variables. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The Wilson-Patterson Attitude Inventory (2) is a new questionnaire for 
assessing social attitudes that is built on a revised item format. Instead of 
the propositional statements typical of previous scales it employs short 
catch-phrases representing controversial issues (e.g., death penalty, evolu- 
tion theory, racial segregation) to which Ss respond with either yes, ?, or 
no. It has been used in many countries with a variety of translations 
(U.S.A., U.K., Germany, Netherlands, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa), but all of them can be characterized as "European" cultures. 
So far there have been no published results relating to non-Caucasian 
subject samples. This study was designed to investigate the structure of 
social attitudes and their relationships with demographic variables in South 
Korea, and to examine the appropriateness of the Wilson-Patterson test to 
this non- European culture. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 19, 1973, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research 
Copyright. 1974, by The Journal Press 
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B. METHOD 


The Wilson-Patterson Inventory was administered to a sample of 356 
Koreans, broadly representative by occupation and sex. Mean ages for all 
sex X occupation groups were very similar, ranging from 21 to 31. In the 
Korean version of the test the meaning of certain items was modified 
slightly where direct translation of the concept would not be meaningful in 
Korea (e.g., Colored immigration became Chinese immigration and Nudist 
camps became Go-go clubs). As far as possible, replacement items were 
designed to be rough equivalents in the new culture. Results were analysed 
by factor analysis and analysis of variance. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Principal components analysis of social attitudes in European cultures 
has consistently revealed an important general factor underlying social 
attitudes, best described as conservatism-liberalism (1). A general factor 
also emerged with the Korean sample, although it was somewhat di- 
minished in magnitude and slightly more specialized in content than that 
previously found. It accounted for 11.20% of variance compared to the 
14-18% typically found with European cultures. As regards content, the 
highest loadings were on items relating to a serious-minded view of life 
(e.g., disapproval of go-go clubs, striptease, casual living, divorce, jazz, 
suicide, and beatniks, and a positive attitude toward school uniforms, 
Sabbath observance, royalty, censorship, and licensing laws). This factor 
showed a very high correlation (.77) with the Conservatism Scale as scored 
according to the Wilson-Patterson procedure outlined in the Manual. Also 
consistent with previous findings were its correlations with age (.36) and 
occupational status (—.43). (Coding for occupation was: unskilled worker= 
1. clerk = 2, students and professionals = 3). 

After the general factor variance had been removed, the subsequent 
factors revealed item groupings based on attitude content areas much the 
same as those found with European subjects. The second principal compo- 
nent (7.26% of variance) loaded on religious and patriotic issues, the third 
(5.26%) loaded on authoritarian and punitive attitudes, the fourth (4.72%) 
was concerned with race and international politics, and the fifth (3.78%) 
was concerned with sexual freedom. This subfactor structure was consid- 
ered sufficiently similar to that found in other cultures to allow use of the 
standard scoring program of the Inventory (2). 

The overall level of conservatism and the other attitude variables as 
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indicated by the means for each of the six attitude factors was on the whole 
very similar to that found in other cultures.' Also replicated in these results 
was the finding that conservatism was inversely related to social class 
(occupational group). Analysis of variance showed this effect to be 
significant beyond the .001 level. The other attitude factors were also 
significantly related to occupation; lower class respondents were more 
idealistic (6 < .001), militaristic and punitive (p < .001), antihedonistic 
(p < .001), ethnocentric (p < .001), and religious (p < .01). These results 
were independent of the effect of age, since age was not significantly 
related to occupation. Females were significantly more religious (p < .001) 


and less ethnocentric (6 < .01), which is also consistent with European 
findings. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE SIX ATTITUDE VARIABLES (N = 356) 

Variable C R M-P A-H E 
Conservatism (C) 
Realism (R) —.47* 
Militarism-punitiveness (M-P) .67* —.04 
Antihedonism (A-H) .79* —.64* .40* 
Ethnocentrism (E) .50* .06 .14* aat 
Religion-puritanism — 57* _=-50* .17* a0" .08 

* p « 01. 


Intercorrelations among the various attitude factors (Table 1) are again 
similar to those found with Europeans. The presence of the general factor 
(conservatism) is revealed by the positive pattern of intercorrelations 
among the four oblique factors (Militarism-punitiveness, Antihedonism, 
Ethnocentrism, and Religion-puritanism). All these correlations are 
significant beyond the .01 level except for that between Ethnocentrism and 
Religion. It has been previously noted that these two factors can approxi- 
mate to independence under certain circumstances (3). 

These results indicate that social attitude patterns and their relationships 
to demographic variables may show a great deal of consistency across 
widely differing cultures, presumably because they reflect basic personality 
dynamics. The Wilson-Patterson Attitude Inventory, because it avoids 
detailed and idiosyncratic issues, would appear useful as a means of asses- 
sing these attitudes internationally. 


' A table of means and SDs for each sex x occupation group is available from the first 
author on request 
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SUMMARY 

Among samples of adult whites and American Indians in Seattle conser- 
vatism as measured by the Wilson-Patterson scale was inversely related to 
educational attainment, directly related to age, somewhat more evident 
among females than males, and not related to income. Factor analysis 
revealed four readily interpretable dimensions of conservatism among the 
whites (family and motherhood, religious factor, racial factor, and radical 
counterculture factor), but only two clearly interpretable factors among the 
Indians (religious factor, radical counterculture factor). The anticipated 
greater conservatism of the Indians did not appear; their cumulative con- 
servatism scores were comparable to those of whites. The correlation 
between conservatism and support for Indian assimilation was positive, 
and stronger for whites than for Indians. There was a racial difference in 
the relation between conservatism and racial intolerance; among whites the 
conservatives were most likely to give intolerant responses about Indians, 
but among Indians there was no relationship between conservatism and 
antiwhite sentiments. Results suggest that whites with intolerant feelings 
about Indians do want Indians to "join the mainstream" of American 
society, but reject the possibility of close association with Indians for their 
own children. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
In response to serious questions about traditional measures of au- 
thoritarianism and conservatism, Wilson and Patterson (5) developed a 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 9, 1973. 
Copyright, 1974, by The Journal Press 

! This paper derives from a two-year project, “Antecedents and correlates of racial dis- 
crimination and responses to discrimination," supported by a grant from the National Science 
Foundation (GS-3248) and conducted at Washington State University. Facilities of the De- 
partment of Sociology's Urban Research Station in Seattle were used throughout the period of 
the grant. Northwest Certified Surveys, Inc., assisted in the data collection. The research 
assistance of Joseph H. Stauss, Lola Buxton, Marcia Cebulski, Roger Fernandes, Mike 
Smith, and Susan Rutherford Muller is gratefully acknowledged. 
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conservatism scale consisting of a list of 50 labels or phrases representing 
familiar and controversial issues to which subjects respond "ves," "no," or 
“2.” Studies in a variety of cultural settings, including England, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands, and the United States, have generally estab- 
lished the validity and reliability of the scale, and have led to the conclu- 
sions that the concept of a "general attitude" of conservatism is at least as 
legitimate as the notion of "general intelligence," and that conservatism can 
be regarded as "measuring a general factor underlying all social attitudes" 


(4, p. 106). 

According to the published 
conservatism and age, females are somew 
males, the religious are more conservative than 
a complex and as yet unexplored relationship between conservatism and 


studies there is a direct correlation between 
hat more conservative than 
the irreligious, and there is 


ethnic intolerance (1, 5). d . age 
Wilson and Patterson called for use of their scale in a variety of cultural 
settings, so that its utility as an international test of social attitudes might 
e port of its application to a random 


be established. The present paper is a re i 
g in a metropolitan area, and a 
with those of whites residing in the same 


sample of adult American Indians livin 
hing norms for conservatism in these two 


comparison of their attitudes 
area. In addition to establis i 

lationships between conservatism and 
paper explores the relationship be- 


populations, and to noting the re 
standard demographic variables, this pal 
des of racial tolerance and acceptance. 


tween conservatism and attitu 
B. METHODS 


Data from white and Indian samples were collected by interview in the 
summer-and fall of 1973, The random sample of 400 Indian adults was 
drawn from a list of approximately 3000 Indians residing in Seattle, 
Washington. It is estimated that over 12,000 Indians live in Seattle, but 
only about 3000 names Were available m je agree client rolls of 

i izati rice agencies, and p x 
d win rs were conducted by trained Indian interviewers. 
While four interviewers W t of the interviews were con- 


ere trained, mos! : a 
ducted by only two of them, both males. One week prior to the initial 
contact by interviewers, 4 letter W 


as sent describing the objectives of the 
study and requesting the respondent’s cooperation. The interview took 
approximately 90 minutes to complete. Indian respondents were paid an 
honorarium of four dollars. 


Addresses of 16 (4 percent) of the Indian respondents proved to be 
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outside the Seattle area, and these were dropped from the sample. Sixty- 
four (16 percent) of the addresses were incorrect, and the interviewers were 
unable to locate anyone who knew of the potential respondent. Another 
152 (38 percent) had moved, and no forwarding address was available. 
Finally, 34 (9 percent) of the persons listed claimed not to have any Indian 
ancestry and hence were not included. Subtracting all these from the 
original 400 left available 134 (34 percent) potential respondents, 122 of 
whom were interviewed. The high completion rate (91 percent of available 
respondents) may be partly due to the persistence of the interviewers, who 
were instructed to call back as many times as necessary to contact and 
interview a person. 

The drawing of the sample, training of white interviewers, and supervi- 
sion of data collection for the white respondents were done by a private, 
professional research organization. In order to obtain a random sample of 
approximately 300 white residents of the Seattle metropolitan area, 356 
residential units were drawn. To insure equal balance between male and 
female respondents, interviewers alternated between male and female adult 
members of consecutively drawn households. Three call-backs were made 
to each address; if no one was home or if the respondent refused, an 
alternate housing unit was chosen by alternating first to the housing unit on 
the left and then the one on the right. After an initial attempt and three 
call-backs 35 whites (10 percent) still could not be found at home. Only 17 
whites (5 percent) refused to participate. Replacements were also selected 
for both these groups. 

The Indian residents of Seattle represent many tribes and are scattered 
throughout the city. There is no “Indian ghetto,” although there are some 
subdivisions and housing projects where Indians are overrepresented. Over 
100 tribes are represented; the largest tribal populations, according to 
rough estimates based on analyses of the records of various service agen- 
cies, are the Tlingit and the Blackfeet, each accounting for about one-tenth 
of the Seattle Indians. About five percent of Seattle Indians claim ancestry 
in each of the following tribes: Haida, Sioux, Chippewa, Aleut, Cowichan, 
Colville, Tsimshian, Lummi, Gros Ventre, and Yakima. One-fourth of the 
Indians in the sample said they had only Indian ancestry, and 82 percent of 
the Indian sample said that one-half or more of their ancestry was Indian. 
Forty percent said that they spoke an Indian language. 

Some contrasts with the white sample may be of interest. First as a 
consequence of a research design which guaranteed equal representation of 
male and female whites but which designated Indians randomly with no 
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sex control, the proportion of males in the Indian sample is low (34 
percent). The whites were slightly older than the Indians (mean ages, 
respectively, were 42 and 39). They were also better educated. Mean years 
of schooling for the Indians was 11.4, compared to 12.8 for the whites. 
Occupational and income differentials were greater than would have been 
anticipated from the differences in education. Reported unemployment 
(excluding students, housewives, and the retired) was 23 percent for the 
Indians and 12 percent for the whites. Forty percent of the employed 
Indians listed themselves as laborers, compared to 17 percent of the whites. 
The occupational disadvantage of the Indians was also apparent at the 
other end of the continuum: 32 percent of the employed Indians were 
classified as managers, officials, proprietors, semiprofessionals, or profes- 
sionals, compared to 46 percent of the whites. The income differentials 
24 percent of the Indians and 9 percent of the whites claimed 
ss than $3,000. Median family 
twice that of Indians ($5,000 to 


were striking: 
family income in the preceding year of le 
income for whites ($10,000 to $12,999) was 
$6,999), 

The interview schedule contained social background information (age, 
sex. education, income, etc.) general personality characteristics (self- 
esteem, conservatism, etc. and attitudes concerning interracial contact 
(racial intolerance, support for assimilation, etc.). Most of the attitudes 
were measured by multiple-item scales in which possible responses ranged 
from +5 (strong agreement or liking) to —5 (strong disagreement or dislik- 
ing). 

The dependent variable, 
modeled after the traditional social distance scales which focus on feelings 


about personal interaction with members of another group. It con isted of 
six items ranging in intimacy of interracial contact from casual friendship 
to marriage (see Table 1 for the items). The items of the intolerance scale 
focused on one's attitude about his children's interaction with Indians (or 
whites). Respondents without children were asked to "answer as you think 
you would if you did." The other dependent variable, support for assimila- 
tion of Indians, was measured by five items reflecting the position that 
Indians should "keep up with the times," "work to improve themselves." or 
"learn to live like other Americans." This scale differs from racial intoler- 
ance in that it refers to attitudes about a minority's assimilation into the 
majority without necessarily presupposing any level of interracial contact 


by the respondent personally. 


racial intolerance, was measured by a scale 
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Conservatism was measured by the Wilson-Patterson scale,? scored ac- 
cording to the cumulative procedure described by them (5), and labelled 
“C-1" to distinguish it from the same scale scored by a factor-analytic 
technique. Items in the various scales, including racial intolerance, support 
for assimilation, and conservatism, were factor analyzed. Items with factor 
weights of .35 or greater (principal axis) were then used to compute 
standardized individual scores for each of the scales.? The conservatism 
score obtained by this procedure was labelled *C-2." 


C. FacTOR STRUCTURE OF THE THREE SCALES 
1. Conservatism 


For the white sample, 16 factors emerged having eigenvalues greater 
than 1.00, while for the Indian sample there were 18 such factors. These 
factors accounted for 60 and 69 percent of the variance, respectively. The 
present analysis will focus only upon five factors, the first principal axis 
and the first four rotated (varimax) factors.* 

For both the whites and Indians less than half of the items loaded at the 
.35 level on the unrotated general factor. For the white sample only eight 
items produced weights in excess of .50: “hippies” (.70), “nudist camps" 
(.66), *mixed marriages" (.64), “pot parties” (.64), “student demonstrations” 
(.62), “evolution” (.57), and “Sunday church attendance” (.57). The unro- 
tated general factor accounts for 15 percent of the variation in responses to 
the items. This compares quite closely with what others have found; 
Bagley, Wilson, and Boshier (2) reported that the general factor accounted 
for 19 percent of the variance for an English sample, 15 percent for a 
Dutch, and 14 for a New Zealand sample. 

For the Indian sample, seven items emerged with loadings greater than 
50 on unrotated Factor I. The highest was for “Sunday church atten- 


2 The wording of several items in the original Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale was 
changed to make the scale more relevant and intelligible to respondents in the United States. 
Items changed or substituted for are listed below. The original Wilson-Patterson item is given, 
followed by a dash, and then the item we substituted for it. Beatniks—hippies; Horoscopes 
— fortune. telling; Coeducation—co-ed dorms; Cousin marriage—incest; Empire building 
—capitalism; Student pranks—student demonstrations; Chastity—premarital virginity; 
Fluoridation—fluoridation of water; Apartheid— segregation; White lies—fibs; Birching 
—paddling in school; Coloured neighborhoods—integrated neighborhoods; Pyjama parties 
— pot parties. 

p Factor analyses and computation of standardized factor indices for each respondent were 
computed with the aid of computer programs developed by Bridger (3) 

4 For means, standard deviations, unrotated factor loadings and rotated (varimax) loadings 
for each item on the Conservatism scale, order NAPS document 02367 from Microfiche 
Publications, 305 East 46 Street, New York, New York 10017; remitting $1.50 for microfiche 
or $5.00 for photocopies. Make checks payable to Microfiche Publications. 
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dance” (.75), followed by “Bible truths” (.63), “divine law” (.61), “pot 
parties” (.58), “strict rules” (.57), “hippies” (.50), and “chaperones” (.50). 
Five of these seven items also had high loadings for the white sample, 
which indicates considerable reliability between the two samples. But for 
the Indian sample this general factor accounted for only 11 percent of the 
variance, compared to 15 percent for the whites. 

Because the items loading on the unrotated general factor represented a 
variety of dimensions of conservatism, an attempt was made to isolate and 
identify some of these major dimensions via rotation (varimax). For the 
white sample, the first four factors of the varimax rotation are readily 
interpretable. Factor I is a specific family and motherhood factor, as the 
items with high weights are “legalized abortion” (.71), “divorce” (.62), 
“birth control” (.51), “working mothers” (.51), and “women judges" (.41). 
Factor II is clearly a religious factor, with the highest loadings for “Bible 
truth" (.77), “divine law” (.66), “Sunday church attendance” (.63), “evolu- 
tion theory” (.47), “premarital virginity” (.46), and “moral training” (.45). 
Factor III is a racial factor, represented by “white superiority" (.70), 
"segregation" (.61), "integrated neighborhoods" (.53), and “incest” (—.36). 
Finally, Factor IV involves a radical counterculture dimension, with the 
highest loadings on “student demonstrations" (—.69), “coed dorms” (—.66), 
“hippies” (—.65), “mixed marriage" (—.64), “nudist camps" (—.56), and 
“pot parties” (—.50). 

For the Indian sample different factors emerged, and they seem less 
homogeneous. Factor I is a religious factor with highest weights for “Bible 
truth" (.78), "divine law" (.69), "Sunday church attendance" (.65), 
“chaperones” (.56), and “premarital virginity” (.50). Factor II represents 
the radical counterculture dimension with the highest loadings for "coed 
dorms” (.63), “pot parties" (.51), and “nudist camps" (.50). Factors III and 
IV are much less interpretable, with III including “incest” (—.82), “white 
superiority" (.81), and "suicide" (—.54), and IV including “inborn con- 
science" (—.74), and "segregation" (.66). 

It seems that in addition to the dominant general conservatism factor, a 
factor considerably stronger among whites than Indians, the most impor- 
tant dimensions of conservatism among whites were family and mother- 
hood, religious, racial, and youth counterculture factors. Among Indians 
the religious and youth counterculture also appeared, and racial elements 
appeared in both Factors III and IV, although neither is specifically a 
racial factor. Finally, the motherhood and family dimension did not appear 
for the Indian sample. 
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Since the Indian and white data were submitted to independent factor 
analysis, it is not possible to compare the results (i.e., the C-2 scores) to 
determine the extent of conservatism evident in the two groups. However, 
the cumulative scoring procedure of Wilson and Patterson (the C-1 scores) 
does allow this type of comparison. It was anticipated that Indians would 
be significantly more conservative. Surprisingly there was no difference 
between the two groups; the white mean was 48.4, and the Indian mean 
48.6. Also, the correlation between C-1 and C-2 scores is quite high, .94 for 
Whites and .88 for Indians, which indicates that it does not make much 
s or the 


difference whether the results are scaled by use of factor analy: 


simple cumulative technique. 


2. Racial Intolerance 

For both the white and Indian samples, a dominant racial intolerance 
factor accounted for most of the variance, and in each case this factor was 
the only one with an eigenvalue greater than one. For the whites, Factor I 
accounted for 69 percent of the variance; for the Indians, 66 percent. Mean 
values, standard deviations, and factor loadings on Factor I for the two 
samples are given in Table 1. 

The pattern of white responses to the six racial intolerance items was 
roughiy as expected, with the least resistance to a child having an Indian as 
a best friend, substantially more for his living at the home of an Indian, 
still more for his dating an Indian, and the greatest resistance to the idea 
that he might marry an Indian. Among both populations 90 percent said 
they would like their child's having a best friend from the other racial 
group. At the other end of the continuum—the marriage question—060 
percent of the whites and 74 percent of the Indians indicated some degree 
of "liking" for the possibility, but the size of the mean response (.58 for 
whites and 1.53 for Indians) suggests that white approval of Indian-white 
intermarriage was of fairly low intensity. 

Indians were more favorable to their children’s interaction with whites at 
all levels except one; they were less likely than whites to approve of their 
child living at the home of a white. Perhaps the common Indian experience 
of having their children “taken away” and placed in white homes and 
boarding schools for educational purposes has resulted in a generalized 
rejection of the idea that their children live with white families, even if 
only temporarily. Nevertheless, as revealed in Table 1, a majority of 
respondents of both races gave a “like” or “agree” response to all items. 
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3. Support for Assimilation 

For the Indian sample, all five items produced high factor weights, thus 
indicating a strong general factor accounting for 35 percent of the variance. 
The same was true for the white sample with the exception that one 
item—"Indians should leave the reservations"—did not meet the .35 stan- 
dard, and hence did not make a contribution to the whites’ support for 
assimilation scores. Among whites the general factor explained 39 percent 
of the variance. 

The major differences between white and Indian responses to these items 
are as follows: (a) More than half of the Indians agreed that “Indians are 
too willing to accept things as they are, rather than working to improve 
themselves," while only about one-third of the whites agreed; (5) Similarly, 
with respect to the efficacy of education as a solution to the problems of 
Indian people. the Indians were more likely to agree than the whites. 
Thus, on these two items Indians scored more “proassimilationist” than did 
the white respondents. The only item where the whites were substantially 
more "proassimilationist" than the Indians was one that suggested that "the 
best way for Indian people to get ahead is to cooperate with the whites and 
learn to live like other Americans." A majority of both whites and Indians 
agreed, but the proportion of whites was 11 percent higher than that of 
Indians (68 percent versus 57 percent, respectively). Overall there was very 
little difference between Indian and white support for assimilation, as both 
groups appeared to favor such behavior. 


4. Correlates of Conservatism 

Bivariate correlations between several social background factors 
conservatism are presented in Table 2. 

The previous studies suggest a negative relationship between education 
and conservatism, although this has not been tested directly. Students and 
professional people generally show up less conservative than do white- and 
blue-collar workers (1, 4, 5), although there are exceptions to the pattern 
(e.g., unskilled workers in New Zealand are less conservative than 
businessmen). The expected negative correlation between education and 


conservatism was found in both of the present samples (whites, —.33: 
Indians, —.20). 


and 


The coefficients in Table 2 reveal a strong positive relationship between 


age and conservatism among both whites and Indians. These findings 


parallel previous results. Wilson and Patterson noted that females tended 
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TABLE 2 
BIVARIATE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONSERVATISM AND SELECTED SociaAL BACKGROUND 
FACTORS AND TWO ATTITUDES ABOUT RACIAL INTERACTION 


Indians Whites 
r (V = 304) 
Variables C1 C-2 
Education =, 20" —.18 —d3* —.34* 
43* 38* 50* SI 
£ 19 .06 14 14 
Income .07 07 -.1 09 
Racial intolera -.02 .00 rä 33* 
Support for assimilation ,93* 26* 50* ART 
Note: C-1 = Conservatism scaled by Wilson-Patterson procedures, C-2 = Conservatism 
scaled by use of factor analysis 
a Sex was treated as a dummy variable with male = 1 and female = 2 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
to be slightly more conservative than males, although the differences were 
small and "may be disregarded for most practical purposes" (5, p. 266). 
The figures in Table 2 seem to support that position, as neither among 
a significant correlation between sex and con- 


whites nor Indians is there 
fficients do indicate that females are 


servatism, although the positive coe 
somewhat more conservative than males. 
None of the previous studies of conservatism has reported on the rela- 


tionship between income and conservatism. Based on the argument that 
income, the more he might have to lose from change, the 
income and conservatism are directly related might be 
derived. However, if the usually observed positive relationship between 
income and education held, then the people of higher income might be less 
conservative because of the already noted relationship between education 
and conservatism. Perhaps these trends cancel each other out. At any rate, 
as shown in Table 2, there is no significant relationship between income 


and conservatism. 
In summary, it appears that among 


the greater one's 
hypothesis that 


samples of adult whites and Indians 
in Seattle conservatism a5 measured by the Wilson-Patterson scale is in- 
versely related to educational attainment, directly related to age, somewhat 
more evident among females than males, and not related to income. 


s. Conservatism and Racial attitudes 


The authors of the conservatism scale see it reflecting, among other 
things, "resistance to change" (4), and accordingly it would seem an ap- 
dimension to consider in context with attitudes to- 


propriate personality 
a : Moreover, it would be expected that the effects of 


ward racial assimilation. 
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conservatism would differ by race. Table 2 reveals that the correlation 
between conservatism and support for Indian assimilation is positive for 
both samples (whites = .50; Indians = .33). A possible factor influencing 
the lower correlation for the Indian sample may be the effects of a growing 
“red power,” antiassimilation sentiment among young Indians who happen 
to be the least conservative. 

There is a sharp racial difference in the relationship between conser- 
vatism and racial intolerance. Among whites, the conservatives are most 
likely to give discriminatory, intolerant responses (r = .37), while among 
Indians this relationship does not appear. The bivariate relationship be- 
tween racial intolerance and support for Indian assimilation supports this 
idea. Among Indians there is no significant relationship (—.08); those who 
are intolerant of personal interracial interaction are not significantly differ- 
ent from those’ who are tolerant in their support for the assimilation of 
Indians into white society. But surprisingly, among whites there is a 
significant positive relationship between racial intolerance and support for 
assimilation. The pattern seems to be that whites with intolerant feelings 
about interaction with Indians do want Indians to “join the mainstream” of 
American society, but they do not want them dating or marrying their 
children to do it. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The existence of a general attitude of conservatism was demonstrated 
among both the whites and Indians. However, the general factor does not 
appear as strong among Indians as among whites. Nevertheless, in terms 
of cumulative scores there is no difference between the Indians and whites 
in extent of conservatism. This finding suggests that Indian people living in 
the city may adapt to "change" and new conditions as easily as white 
residents. With respect to the facets of conservatism reflected in the 
Wilson-Patterson scale the urban Indians in Seattle are no more conserva- 
tive or "traditional" than the whites there. 

Analysis of the components of conservatism revealed much clearer fac- 
tors among the whites than the Indians. Both samples manifested a strong 
religious factor and a youth counterculture factor, but “family and mother- 
hood" and racial factors apparent among the whites were not discernible 
for the Indians. The common emergence of a religious factor and a youth 
counterculture factor indicates that these two dimensions are important to 
understanding resistance to social change in urban environments. The 
manifestation of the motherhood factor and racial factor among whites 
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suggests that these are important dimensions of whites’ perceptions and 
evaluations of change as it affects their social environment. 

Findings on the demographic correlates of conservatism were congruent 
with previously published findings: among both whites and Indians, con- 
servatism was inversely related to education and directly related to age, 
and females were slightly more conservative than males. There was no 
relationship between conservatism and income in either sample. 

Finally, for whites conservatism proved to be a powerful predictor of 
both racial intolerance and support for the assimilation of American In- 
dians. Ironically, conservatism is directly related to both attitudes which 
makes interpretation difficult. The data seem to show that the conservative 
person does not want intimate personal contact with Indian people, but on 
the other hand he very much supports Indian education, employment, and 
eventual blending into the dominant society. Apparently the white conser- 
vative, intolerant of different or “deviant” behavior patterns, views assimi- 
lation as a means of bringing Indian people to believe and act like himself. 
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Conservatism, Authoritarianism and Child-rearing Practices 


By D. R. THOMAS 
University of Waikato, New Zealand 


As an alternative to the much-used California F Scale (Adorno et al., 1950), Wilson and 
others (Wilson & Patterson, 1968; Wilson, 1973) have conducted a large number of studies 
which support the view that the Conservatism Scale is a valid and reliable indicator of the 
dimension variously labelled as conservatism or authoritarianism. In the original research by 
Adorno et al., authoritarian subjects reported experiencing child-rearing practices which 
were different from those reported by non-authoritarian subjects. Although it has been 
assumed that child-rearing practices play an important role in the development of con- 
servatism (e.g. Wilson et al., 1973), there do not appear to have been any published studies 
relating the C Scale to child-rearing practices. 

During the course of a comprehensive study, examining the relationship between authori- 
tarianism, child-rearing and ethnocentrism (Thomas, 1972), the C Scale was mailed to 77 
mothers in Brisbane, Australia, who had a child between 4 and 6 years old. There were 
considerable differences in the socio-economic status of the mothers in the sample and they 
had previously been interviewed using a modified version of the Sears et al. (1957) interview 
schedule. Fifty-six questionnaires were returned. 

The child-rearing practices data were factor-analysed and seven factors were extracted. 
Subsequent refinement of the factors using the scaling procedure outlined by McKennell 
(1970), which maximizes the value of coefficient alpha, yielded three internally consistent 
scales. 

The largest scale (12 items, coefficient alpha = 0:9o) was labelled authoritarianism and 
was very similar to the ' permissiveness-strictness' factor found in the Sears et al. study. 
The items having a high correlation (> 0:40) with the scale included: restrictions during 
eating, non-permissiveness of 'sexual' behaviour (nudity, masturbation and sex play), 
mother's expectation of immediate obedience, low amount of affectionate interaction between 
the mother and child, high degree of sex-role differentiation in training children and 
between the mother and her husband, high demands for the child to retaliate to aggression 
from peers, non-permissiveness of aggression towards parents, and belief in the effectiveness 
of smacking. 

The second scale, labelled orderliness training, was similar to the Sears et al. ‘responsible 
child training orientation’ factor. It included five items (coefficient alpha = 0:85) which 
were: neatness training, restrictions on playing with furniture, strictness about bedtime, 
extent to which the child was given regular jobs, and use of deprivation as a punishment. 

‘The third scale, family adjustment, was similar to the Sears et al. factor of the same name, 
with a high score representing poor adjustment. It included the following seven items 
(coefficient alpha = 0°79): mother's negative reaction to the child crying, father's expecta- 
tion of immediate obedience, use of material rewards, frequency of smacking, father's lack 
of affectionate interaction with the child, father's strictness, and the parents’ disagreement 
over child-rearing policies. 

The correlations between the C Scale and the three scales concerned with child-rearing 
were calculated. Conservatism correlated o:84 with authoritarianism, 0-43 with orderliness 
training, and 0:59 with poor family adjustment. All the correlations were significant at the 
o-oor level. Intercorrelations between the three child-rearing practices scales were 0-56 
(authoritarianism and orderliness training), 0°62 (authoritarianism and family adjustment), and 
0°45 (orderliness training and family adjustment). 

These results support the validity of the Conservatism Scale as a general measure of 
authoritarianism. The high correlations between the child-rearing practices scales indicate 
that there is a general permissiveness-strictness ‘factor’ underlying the three scales. The 
authoritarianism scale has both a specific ‘authoritarianism’ component and a general 
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* permissiveness-strictness' component, and the C Scale appears to be more closely related 
to the former component. Thus conservative or authoritarian child-rearing practices can be 
seen as a distinct aspect of child-rearing, which is related to, but not identical with, general 
permissiveness-strictness. Such authoritarianism involves a particular pattern of socializa- 
tion, especially of behaviours concerned with sex, aggression and obedience, and is remark- 
ably consistent with the characteristics of conservatism outlined by Wilson & Patterson 
(1968). 

Previous criticisms concerning the reliability of the C Scale when used with subjects 
having little education (Ray, 1971) and the suitability of the item format of the scale (Ray, 
1972) appear unfounded in view of the high correlation (0°84) of the scale with authori- 
tarianism. As authoritarianism was measured by an interview schedule it is free from 
contamination with the response styles associated with questionnaires. 
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DO CONSERVATIVE PARENTS NURTURE 
CONSERVATIVE CHILDREN? 


ROGER BOSHIER 


and ELIZABETH THOM 
University of Auckland, New Zealand 


To test the notion (derived from early studies with the F-scale and the 
"TEL scale) that conservative parents nurture conservative offspring (and 
that liberal parents nurture liberal offspring) the modified Conservatism 
scale was administered to a sample of New Zealand schoolchildren and 
their parents. Conservatism/liberalism in parents is associated with the 
presence of similar attitudes in their children, The greatest attitudinal 
similarities were between fathers and their sons and mothers and their 
daughters. It is suggested that children identify with and introject the 
attitudes of the same sex-parent. 


INTRODUCTION 


A central thesis of the authoritarian personality researchers (Adorno 
et al., 1950) concerned the power of family background as a determi- 
nant of personality development. Specifically, they predicted that 
autocratic family structures would be associated with the development 
of authoritarian personality patterns and that equalitarian family struc- 
tures would be associated with the development of democratic per- 
sonality patterns in children. 

The Traditional Family Ideology scale and the F-scale have recently 
been criticized on the grounds that they measure acquiescence response 
set more than “authoritarianism” (Peabody, 1966). Thus, the 
previously-established positive correlations concerning family back- 
ground and personality development are now in doubt. 

Recently, the Conservatism scale (Wilson and Patterson, 1970) has 
been developed in order to overcome criticisms levelled at the F-scale. 
The economy and simplicity of the C-scale make it suitable for a 
re-exploration of the assumed relationship between autocratic family 
structures and the development of authoritarian attitudes in children. 
Indeed, a factor analysis by Boshier (1972) reveals the C-scale to be 
measuring factors not unlike the major characteristics of autocratic 
families as hypothesized by F-scale proponents (conventionalism, 
authoritarian submission, exaggerated sex role, extreme emphasis on 
discipline, and a moralistic rejection of impulse life). 

So far as the present study is concerned, the way in which parents 
attempt to control child behavior has been hypothesized as an ante- 
cedent and consequent of authoritarianism. A circular pattern of cause 
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and effect may be postulated as operating with respect to childrearing 
practices and the development of conservative/liberal attitudes in 
children. 

For present purposes it was predicted that conservative parents 
nurture conservative offspring. It was also predicted that conservative 
mothers are more inclined (than liberal mothers) to nurture conserva- 
tive daughters, and conservative fathers are more inclined (than liberal 
fathers) to nurture conservative sons. 


METHOD 


(1) The first sample consisted of 54 boys and 42 girl school-leavers who 
were at a residential course in Wellington as applicants for Volunteer 
Service Abroad. 

This sample (hereafter referred to as the "children") accepted an 
invitation to take part in a research project, the first step in which 
consisted of their completing the C-scale. 


(2) The children supplied their parents' home addresses and all the 
parents, except for those who were overseas, were sent a letter, with a 
request that they complete an enclosed C-scale. The letter was sent 
immediately, before the children could return home and possibly con- 
taminate returns by discussing the research with their parents. The 
parents (like their children) were co-operative, with 8796 responding 
within ten days and a further 996 after a reminder by telephone. The 
non-response rate of 496 was far below that which other researchers 
had received in postal surveys (cf Travers, 1969, p. 199). 

This is the second report derived from these data. The first, concern- 
ing the nature of the "generation gap", particularly the attitudinal 
areas where the gap is large and where it is small, is available else- 
where (Boshier and Taylor, 1972). 


RESULTS 


To test the notion that conservative parents nurture conservative 
children, Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients between the 
boys’ and fathers’ C-scores, boys’ and mothers’ C-scores, girls’ and 
fathers’ C-scores, girls’ and mothers’ C-scores, were calculated. These, 
and other coefficients between boys’ and parents’ C-scores (e, the 
mean of the mother’s and father's C-scores) , and girls’ and "parents ” 
C-scores are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1: CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE 
CONSERVATISM SCORES OF CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS 


n Fathers Mothers "Parents" 
Boys GC 0.31" Gua © nm ` 
Girls i sa 31 0.17 0:33* 0.30 


“Children” ee 59 027** 


* p < 0.05 (one-tailed test); ** p < 0.02 (one-tailed test). 
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Seventeen parent/child dyads were excluded from the above analysis 
because one or more members of the family were absent (deceased, 
separated or divorced). This left available for analysis 31 girls’ C-scales 
and 31 parents’ (i.e., 51 mothers’ and 31 fathers’) and 28 boys’ C-scales 
and 28 parents’ (i.e., 28 mothers’ and 28 fathers"). 

Table 1 demonstrates that the original formulation concerning the 
cyclic nature of autocratic family functioning is essentially correct 
although significant inter-sex and infamily differences occur. For 
example, conservative mothers tend to nurture conservative daughters 
(r — 0.33, p « 0.05), and conservative fathers tend to nurture con- 
servative sons (r = 0.30, 0.05 < p < 0.10). These findings also sug- 
gest that both mothers and fathers have less control over the attitudinal 
development of opposite-sexed offspring than the same-sexed parent. 

Data provided by Douvan and Adelson (1966) (corroborating the 
above findings), concerned with the choice of infamily and outfamily 
adult models, demonstrate that boys, when asked who they admire 
most and would like to resemble, overwhelmingly choose their fathers, 
whilst girls choose their mothers. Attitudinal similarities between 
fathers and sons, and mothers and daughters, are therefore probably a 
function of identification and the introjection of same-sex adult 
attitudes. Overall, the relationship between the presence of 
conservative/liberal social attitudes in “parents” is associated with the 
presence of similar attitudes in their “children” (r = 0.27, df = 57, 
p < 0.02). 

Infamily social attitudes such as those identified in the present study 
are undoubtedly mediated by factors such as the magnitude and 
direction of attitudinal differences between parents, dominance- 
submission patterns of the husband and wife, and the differential 
amounts of contact between father and child as compared with mother 
and child. Factors such as these would need to be accounted for in 
any future research on this question. 
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THE STRUCTURING OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
IN CHILDREN 
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Nias, D. K. B. The Structuring of Social Attitudes in Children. Con 
DEVELOPMENT, 1972, 43, 211-219. The organization of social attitudes in a 
sample of 441 English children, aged 11 and 12 years, was investigated 
using a new form of attitude scale. A principal components analysis revealed, 
for both boys and girls, a first component that differed in nature from the 
one generally found with adults. In particular, ethnocentrism and punitive- 
ness loaded negatively with religion and sexual morality, in contrast to the 
adult pattern where these attitudes all load positively to form the general 
factor commonly known as conservatism or authoritarianism. A method of 
rotation toward oblique simple structure yielded 4 factors, similar to the 
oblique factors found in adults, and readily identified as related to religion, 
ethnocentrism, punitiveness, and sex. The results are seen to have impli- 
cations for the understanding of attitude development and measurement. 


A new approach to the assessment of social attitudes, in which the 
lengthy statements or questions of conventional questionnaires are replaced 
by one- or two-word items, was introduced in the adults’ Conservatism 
Scale (Wilson & Patterson 1968). The scale was designed to measure the 
broad personality dimension, described by labels such as conservatism, 
authoritarianism, rigidity, and dogmatism. Studies in several different coun- 
tries have all strongly supported the assumption that an important general 
factor underlies the domain of social attitudes (Schneider & Minkmar 1972; 
Wilson 1970). Using the method of principal components, the 50 items of 
the scale are found, with only one or two exceptions, to have sizable loadings 
in the predicted direction on the first component. The structure of the scale 
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is further illustrated by methods of rotation, which give intercorrelated 
primary factors concerned with the various content areas covered by the 
scale. With a higher-order analysis these factors may be shown to collapse 
back into the general factor of conservatism (Bagley 1970). 

A children’s Conservatism Scale was developed by rewording most of 
the adult items so as to make them more applicable to children, for example, 
“Sabbath observance” was changed to “Sunday school” (Insel & Wilson 
1971). With both scales the respondent is required to indicate whether he 
favors or believes in each of the 50 issues. The scales are scored for con- 
servatism, and accordingly the items are arranged in alternate order, for 
conservative and liberal issues, so as to balance for acquiescence response 
set. 

Insel and Wilson (1971) administered both scales to 185 girls, aged 
12-16 years, from two different schools. The internal consistency coefficient 
(split-half) was high at .89 for the children’s and .84 for the adults’ version, 
while the correlation between the two was .86. This latter figure indicates 
the two scales to be similar as far as this group of children was concerned. 
The question now arises whether the social attitudes of children are organ- 
ized in a similar way to adults. The aim of the present study was to examine 
in detail, by means of factor-analytic methods, the structuring of the various 
attitudes represented in the scale. By comparing this structure with that 
obtained in adults it was hoped to gain some understanding of the processes 
involved in attitude development. The results would also serve to show 
whether there is any statistical justification for scoring the items in the way 
assumed by Insel and Wilson. 


METHOD 


Eleven- and 12-year-olds from an English comprehensive school were 
selected for the study. These children, who had recently transferred from 
different primary schools in the area, represented a wide cross section in 
terms of intelligence and social background. There were 217 boys and 224 
girls; the two groups kept separate for the analysis. The scale was com- 
pleted anonymously and was administered with the standard instructions, 
which were read aloud to the pupils. For the purposes of the present anal- 
ysis, the items were not scored in the standard way (i.e., for conservatism); 
they were simply scored 3 for a “yes,” 2 for a “?,” and 1 for a "no." The data 
were analyzed by the method of principal components, a method particularly 
appropriate for testing the hypothesis that the items in a scale intercorrelate 
to form a general factor. The first five components were then rotated through 
orthogonal simple structure (Varimax method) toward oblique simple 
structure using the Promax method (Hendrickson & White 1964). This pro- 
cedure, by distributing the variance more evenly among the factors and 
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by not imposing the restriction of orthogonality, provides a complementary 
solution to the one given by the unrotated principal components. 


RESULTS 


Principal components analysis.—The latent roots for the first unrotated 
component were 6.14 and 7.33 for boys and girls, respectively; for the 
50-item test the percentages of total variance thus accounted for were 12.3 
and 14.7, respectively. These figures convert to a-coefficients (i.e., the, aver- 
age of all possible split-halves) of .85 and .88, respectively, which compare 
favorably with those from other personality or attitude scales that cover a 
broad range of areas. The second component was only half the size of the 
first, accounting for 6.3% and 7.2% of the variance for boys and girls, 
respectively. 

The item loadings for the first component are listed in table 1. This 
component is concerned mainly with positive attitudes toward religion. Ex- 
amples of the highest loading items (results for girls are given in parentheses) 
are saying prayers .67 (.71) and church .66 (.70). The next group of high 
loading items can be identified as concerning "good" behavior, for example, 
obedience .58 (.64) and swearing —.51 (—.61). Another group is con- 
cerned with established authorities—policemen .58 (.62) and saluting the 
flag A9 (.54). The items with loadings above .40 can all be labeled in 
terms of these three areas. The component thus appears rather narrow in 
range compared with the one generally found in adults (Wilson & Patter- 
son 1970). This difference may be partly due to a lack of equivalence 
between the two sets of items. However, there is Insel and Wilson's (1971) 
evidence of a .86 correlation between the two scales. 

Using the scoring procedure of Insel and Wilson (1971), as many as 
19 items, for both boys and girls, would have loaded in the “wrong” direc- 
tion. That is, there were 19 items that loaded in the opposite direction to that 
predicted from the research with adults. Most of the items in this category 
are concerned with ethnocentrism and punitiveness: colored people .35 
(.39) and the Germans .21 (.37), and killing enemies —.37 (—.09) and 
fox hunting —.24 (—.04), respectively. Thus, while the first principal com- 
ponent consists of attitudes in favor of religion, "good" behavior, and 
established authorities, it also involves, although to a lesser degree, attitudes 
against ethnocentrism and punitiveness, This finding of a negative rela- 
tionship between these two sets of attitudes provides a rather striking con- 
trast to the positive relationship found between them in the adult general 
factor. 

Promax analysis.—This method identified four specific content areas 
similar in nature to those reported for adults (Wilson & Patterson 1970). 
The fifth factor consisted of relatively low loadings and could not be mean- 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


ingfully interpreted. Table 1 lists the item loadings from the factor pattern 
for the first four factors. Examination of these loadings may be seen to 
justify the labels given. Examples of items with high loadings from each 
factor are as follows: Religion: church .78 (.83) and Bible reading .71 
(.78), Ethnocentrism: colored people —.68 (—.76) and whites only .55 
(.78). Punitiveness: whipping criminals .54 (.67) and strapping bad boys 
.51 (.59). Sex or hedonism: kissing .62 (.74) and bikinis 29 (.61). 

The product-moment correlations between the four factors are given 
in table 2. It may be noted that the relationship between these factors is 
consistent with that implied by the results from the first principal com- 
ponent. In particular, religion and ethnocentrism correlate negatively for 
both boys (—.36) and girls (—.19). 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Four Promax Factors 


Religion Ethnocentrism — Punitiveness Sex 
Religion ... «vs —49 —.13 —37 
ENEE — 36 a 10 —08 
Pn VERESS n — 08 01 me 44 
Spy vectes e —.26 42 10 E 


Norte.—Results for girls are above the diagonal. 


Sex differences.—The pattern of the factor-analytic results is remark- 
ably similar for boys and girls. This agreement may be taken as strong 
confirmatory evidence for the reliability of the findings insofar as the two 
sets of results may be viewed as replications of each other. In spite of this 
similarity, however, it may be instructive to look at instances where differ- 
ences did occur. 

There are several items that show meaningful differences between the 
sexes on two of the Promax factors. First, for the religion factor, items con- 
cerned with “good” behavior, such as telling fibs —.19 (—.53) and swear- 
ing —.21 (—.47), tend to have higher loadings for girls. It thus appears 
that “bad” behavior is considered more irreligious by girls. Second, for the 
sex factor, items such as miniskirts .57 (.16) and nude swimming .62 (.21) 
have higher loadings for boys, while bikinis .33 (.61) and kissing .62 (.74) 
have higher loadings for girls. Items with "sexual" significance appear to 
be of a more subtle nature in the case of girls, which may be seen as con- 
sistent with the generally more romantic way in which they are said to 
view sex! 

The item means (table 1) illustrate a number of fairly large differences 
between the sexes. The means are within the range 1-3, with high scores 
indicating a predominance of "yes" responses. The standard deviations are 
not listed. They were all below 1.0, from which it may be calculated that 
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any difference of 0.2 or over between means is statistically significant. 
Taking as examples the four largest mean differences, boys are more in 
favor of nude swimming 2.2 (1.6) and atomic bombs 1.7 (1.2), while girls 
are more in favor of dancing 1.9 (2.8) and women doctors 2.2 (2.9). In 
looking for groups of items that differentiate the sexes it may be noted that, 
as expected, girls tend to endorse religious items such as church 1.8 (2.2) 
and Sunday school 1.4 (1.8), while boys tend to endorse punitive items 
such as killing enemies 1.9 (1.5) and fox hunting 1.5 (1.2). 


DISCUSSION 


The clearly defined oblique factors obtained in this study suggest that 
11- and 19-year-old children have developed consistently organized sets of 
attitudes, at least in the areas of religion, ethnocentrism, punitiveness, and 
sex. The reliability of the findings is particularly indicated by the very close 
similarity between the sexes; the few differences that do emerge tend to 
be of a nature that would be expected. 

The pattern given by the first principal component, while similar for 
boys and girls, is qualitatively different from the corresponding component 
for adults (Wilson & Patterson 1970). This is perhaps best illustrated by 
the items pertaining to ethnocentrism and punitiveness. These attitudes are 
generally considered an integral part of the conservative or authoritarian 
personality, but in the present case they are found to load in the opposite 
direction to other "conservative" attitudes such as those concerning religion 
and authority. The picture given by this structuring, which is also sup- 
ported by the intercorrelations among the oblique factors, may be recognized 
as consistent with the orthodox Christian ethic (the religious tenet of "love 
thy neighbor"). The paradox in adults of religion being aligned with ethno- 
centrism and punitiveness as part of a general factor does not seem to apply 
in the case of children. 

In seeking explanations for the difference in attitude organization be- 
tween children and adults, it might help to consider the very different influ- 
ences that probably operate on attitude development in the two cases. 
Attitudes in adults are generally believed to develop as a result of a complex 
interaction of personality and various learning experiences (Eysenck 1954). 
If this is the case, it might be expected that a correspondingly complex 
syndrome or "psychological" dimension, such as conservatism, would emerge. 
In contrast, the attitudes of children would seem to be determined more 
by simpler social processes, and in particular by the direct influence of their 
parents and teachers. A relatively simple first principal component might, 
therefore, be expected in the case of children, and to the extent that their 
attitudes reflect the teaching of their school and church, it might be expected 
that the structuring of this component would be consistent with the Christian 
ethic. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The present results have an immediate implication for scoring. The 
assumption made by Insel and Wilson (1971) that the scale could be scored 
for conservatism in the same way as the adult version is not supported by 
the present factor-analytic results, An alternative method of scoring might 
be based on the four content areas obtained by the Promax method. Because 
these factors consist essentially of logical clusterings of items, and because 
they have been found in adults, it would seem that they could be more 
closely replicated, even if different age groups were to be considered. To 
illustrate this scoring procedure, eight items (given in italics in table 1) 
were selected to represent each scale, the items were assigned equal weights, 
and the correlations between the scale scores thus obtained were computed 
(table 3). The close correspondence between the correlations for boys and 
girls may again be noted. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Four PROMAX SCALES 


Religion Ethnocentrism ` Punitiveness Sex 
Religion. Gg verse aes —.23 08 SE 
Ethnocentrism —.23 ony Al —.10 
Punitiveness .. —.16 48 "e —.08 
Sex . —.19 —.20 02 


Norr.—Results for girls are above the diagonal; the items used for scoring the scales are itali- 
cized in table 1. 


In conclusion, it might be claimed that the meaningful structure of the 
attitude areas obtained in this study is to some extent attributable to the 
type of questionnaire used. In particular, the one-or two-word items may be 
seen as presenting a very simple and unambiguous task to a respondent. 
This type of item format, although designed originally for adults, would 
seem to have even more obvious advantages as a technique for the measure- 
ment of social attitudes in children. 
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The direct use of verbal and physiological response measures to assess the 
cognitive component of a sociopolitical attitude is made difficult by the 
multiple meanings of sociopolitical stimuli. In the present study a modified 
differential classical conditioning procedure was used to produce an unambiguous 
physiological (skin conductance) response to stimuli related to a discrete 
social concept (black relatedness and not black relatedness). It was demon- 
strated that conditioned stimuli clearly related to this specific concept pro- 
duced a conditioned response. The results also showed that a series of more 
ambiguous test stimuli related to the 1972-1974 election campaigns produced 
a gradient of skin conductance responses that was related to the degree of 
black relatedness or not black relatedness of each stimulus as measured by 
other means. The implications of the results of this study to further research 
and other indicators of the cognitive component of attitude are discussed. 


The measurement of meaning is considered 
to be a serious problem confronting social and 
behavioral scientists who work in the area of 
individual behavior (Cohen, 1964; Converse, 
1964; Luttbeg, 1968; Marcus, Tabb, & Sulli- 
van, 1974). Until we can determine the 
meanings of particular social stimuli to the 
individual, we cannot know what the indivi- 
dual is responding to. 

Social and political stimuli carry multiple 
meanings and associations, thereby undermin- 
ing conventional methodologies for measuring 
attitudinal responses that assume a single, 
consensual meaning of stimuli. Meanings and 
associations that are less ambiguous and more 
socially acceptable are readily verbalized, 
whereas meanings and associations that are 
ambiguous and/or socially unacceptable are 
inhibited. It is not readily possible to over- 
come the repression of verbal expression 
through instruction or experimental controls. 
Orne (1962) and Rosenthal (1966) demon- 
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strated that the demand characteristics of the 
interview situation and the need for individu- 
als to be consistent in their responses and 
helpful to the interviewer often shape the 
subjects’ responses. If, in addition to these 
behavior motivations, the individual's need 
to maintain the social desirability of his atti- 
tudinal responses is considered, it becomes all 
too likely that the analysis of his verbal re- 
sponses will produce rationalistic attitudinal 
structures that will reduce the possibility of 
predicting future behavior. 

Concern over the sole reliance on verbal 
response as a measure of the various com- 
ponents of attitude led to the suggestion 
(Cook & Selltiz, 1964; Shapiro & Crider, 
1969) that these components be evaluated 
independently by using physiological as well 
as verbal responses in a cross-modal design. 
The use of autonomically mediated, peripheral 
physiological measures in the evaluation of 
emotional and arousal states has been well 
documented (Greenfield & Sternbach, 1972; 
Prokasy & Raskin, 1973; Sternbach, 1968). 
A number of studies (Cooper & Seigel, 1956; 
Cooper & Singer, 1956; Porier & Lott, 1967; 
Rankin & Campbell, 1955) have used both 
physiological and verbal response measures to 
record the presence of prejudicial racial atti- 
tudes. Although the results of these studies 
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suggest that physiological responses can be 
employed as general response measures of the 
perceived intensity of attitudinal stimuli, they 
do not clearly establish the relationship be- 
tween any specific attitudinal meaning (cog- 
nitive component) and the presence or ampli- 
tude of the physiological response. For ex- 
ample, it can be argued that the galvanic skin 
responses (GSRs) attributed by Rankin and 
Campbell (1955) to a prejudicial attitude 
toward the race of the experimenter were 
elicited instead by the general appearance 
(height and stature) of that black person. 
The strong possibility that physiological re- 
sponses produced by the simple presentation 
of verbal or visual social stimuli are not 
clearly related to a particular aspect or 
meaning of these stimuli makes it necessary 
io use experimental controls to ensure that 
the elicited responses are specifically related 
to that aspect of the stimulus that is of pri- 
mary interest to the study. 

One experimental approach to this problem 
is to use the principles of classical conditioning 
to produce an unambiguous stimulus-response 
relationship. If the meanings of social stimuli 
are considered as learned responses, the as- 
sumption may be made that the meanings 
attributed to social stimuli are learned in the 
same way and under the same conditions as 
are other behavioral responses (Campbell, 
1963; Skinner, 1953; Staats, 1969), and the 
classical conditioning paradigm then offers a 
straightforward approach to the experimental 
study of the cognitive component of social 
attitudes. That is, the established principles of 
the classical conditioning paradigm to stimu- 
lus-response relationships should apply, and 
the rules of generalization and discrimination 
should be maintained. 

Based on this assumption, it was demon- 
strated (Staats & Staats, 1957; Staats & 
Staats, 1958; Staats, Staats, & Heard, 1961) 
that semantic generalization could be used to 
condition Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum's 
(1957) evaluative, potency, and activity com- 
ponents of meaning to nonsense words that 
had no meaning of their own. They were also 
able to demonstrate that evaluative attitudi- 
nal responses to socially significant objects 
(the name of a country or a proper name) 


can be established or altered through the use 
of classical conditioning and that a common 
denotative component of meaning can be 
transferred to nonsense words. The results of 
these experiments indicate that classical con- 
ditioning can be used to transfer the com- 
ponents of meaning from one set of words 
to another and thereby alter attitudes toward 
socially significant stimuli. It has also been 
evidenced (Staats, Staats, & Crawford, 1962) 
that the conditioning of verbal meaning can 
be accompanied by a parallel conditioned 
3SR. Recently, Tognacci and Cook (1975) 
combined some of the principles of semantic 
generalization and physiological responsivity 
to demonstrate both the direction (approval- 
disapproval) and intensity of racial attitudes. 

Given these findings, it should therefore 
be possible to use classical conditioning pro- 
cedures to transfer a physiological (skin con- 
ductance) response, normally produced by an 
aversive physical stimulus (loud noise), to the 
specific attitudinal meaning of a series of 
verbal or visual stimuli. If such a relationship 
could be established, it would then become 
possible to use the elicitation and possibly 
the amplitude of this physiological response 
to evaluate the degree to which a specific 
attitudinal meaning is generalized to other 
more ambiguous social stimuli. 

The aim of the present study is twofold: 
first, to demonstrate that classical condition- 
ing can be used to elicit a consistent physio- 
logical response to unambiguous social or 
political stimuli that are clearly related to a 
specific social concept and, second, to test the 
extent to which a series of more ambiguous 
social or political stimuli will elicit this con- 
ditioned response. Specifically, we wish to 
determine the extent to which a number of 
political issues regarding the 1972 and 1974 
election campaigns are cognitively associated 
with race. We are also interested in estab- 
lishing the degree to which some of the 
denotatively nonracial issues of these elec- 
tion campaigns, such as crime in the streets, 
welfare, and war on poverty, carried strong 
racial overtones. 

If some of the campaign issues were Cog- 
nitively linked to race, then such stimuli 
should produce a gradient of physiological 
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responses related to the degree of generaliza- 
tion and association of these stimuli to the 
conditioned concept, “black relatedness.” The 
amplitude of these conditioned physiological 
responses can be compared with verbal mea- 
sures of the degree of black relatedness at- 
tributed to each stimulus. This multiple-indi- 
cator approach to the study of attitude allows 
for the comparison of self-controlled verbal 
and uncontrollable psychophysiological re- 
sponses. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects were 24 white (12 male and 12 female) 
undergraduate students who were recruited and 
paid to participate in this study. 

Stimuli. A modified differential classical condition- 
ing paradigm employed black-related and not-black- 
related words and phrases as conditioned stimuli 
(CS) and a loud (100-db.) 1-sec burst of white 
noise as the unconditioned stimulus (UCS). The CSs 
were 60 words and phrases culled from 1972 to 
1974 newspaper stories. These words and phrases 
were judged by a group of 94 male and female un- 
dergraduate students who were instructed to use a 
5-point category scale to evaluate the degree to 
which each stimulus related to black people and 
black problems. The 15 items judged as most black 
related (mean rating — 4.7) and the 15 judged as 
least black related (mean rating — 1.3) were se- 
lected as the CSs for this study. A sampling of 
black related CSs includes the following words and 
phrases: Harlem, Black Panther, slavery, sickle cell 
anemia, Afro-American, Negro, NAACP, CORE, 
ony Magazine, soul food, Martin Luther King, and 
Angela Davis. A sampling of the not black related 
CSs includes the following: Iceland, Caucasian, Irish 
Republican Army, Polish-American, Playboy Maga- 
zine, smorgasbord, Chinatown, Gloria Steinem, and 
Billy Graham. 

The test stimuli were five political issues of the 
1972 and 1974 campaigns that were hypothesized 
to be differentially black related. These issues were 
matched with five topically related items hypothe- 
sized to be not black related. 

Recording and data processing: Skin conductance 
was recorded through a Beckman skin conductance 
coupler (Model 9844) from a pair of silver-silver 
chloride electrodes placed on the first and third 
fingers of the left hand. Heart rate was recorded by 
means of a Beckman cardiotachometer (Model 9857) 
from a pair of standard electrocardiogram elec- 
trodes strapped to the upper arms. Stimuli were 
visually presented on a rear projection screen 
through a one-way mirror from a slide projector in 
the instrument room. The white noise (USASI spec- 
trum) unconditioned stimulus (UCS) was presented 
through a pair of Telephonic earphones (Model 


TABLE 1 
Ten Pouiticat Test SriMUuLI (T) 


T items hypothesized to be 
black related* 


T items hypothesized to be 
not black related 


Crime in the street. 
Welfare budget 
Civil rights 
School busing 
War on poverty 


Watergate 
Defense budget 
Women's rights 
Space program 
NATO 


Note. NATO = North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
,* T + for black conditioning group; T — for not black condi- 
tioning group. 

è T + for not black conditioning group; T — for black condi- 
tioning group. 


TDH-39). Verbal communication was maintained 
with the subject by means of an intercom, and the 
subject was constantly observed through a closed- 
circuit television system. The presentation and tim- 
ing of trials and stimuli were programmed and 
controlled by use of a bank of Grason Stadler 
solid-state logic modules. All physiological and 
event data were recorded as a continuous paper 
record on a Beckman-Type RM dynograph and 
also on a Tandberg FM tape recorder (Model 100) 
for future computer analysis. 

Procedure. Subjects were seated in a comfortable 
lounge chair in a soundproof subject room in the 
Laboratory for Behavioral Research, and electrodes 
for recording skin conductance and heart rate were 
attached. Subjects were instructed that they would 
view a series of slides displaying words and phrases, 
some black related, some not black related. Subjects 
were assigned randomly to one of two groups: Half 
of them were told that some of the black-related 
items would be accompanied by a loud noise (for 
this group the black-related items were designated 
as CS+ trials); the other half were told that some 
of the not-black-related items would be accompanied 
by the loud noise (for this group, the not-black-re- 
lated items were designated as CS+ trials). 

There has been some disagreement about the effect 
of subject awareness in the conditioning of meaning. 
Cohen (1964) and Insko and Oakes (1966) claimed 
that conditioning of meaning occurs only when sub- 
jects are aware of the contingencies of the experi- 
ment. In a study comparing children aged 5-10 
years, O'Donnell and Brown (1973) reported that 
attitude conditioning improved with age and that the 
improvement appeared to be a function of both con- 
tingency awareness and the greater facility with 
which older subjects transferred symbolic meaning. 
However, these criticisms have been countered in a 
study by McGinley and Layton (1973), who used 
higher order conditioning to demonstrate that aware- 
ness was not a factor in the process of conditioning 
meaning. 

In the present study, awareness of the contingen- 
cies of the experiment was used in a positive man- 
ner. All subjects were clearly made aware of the 
relationship between the CS and the UCS. Specifi- 
cally, half of the subjects were instructed to expect 
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Ficure 1. Comparison of mean amplitude of skin 
conductance (SC) responses to black and not black 
conditioned stimuli (CS) by the group conditioned 
to respond to black-related stimuli (solid, or black, 
bars) and the group conditioned to respond to not- 
black-related stimuli (open, or white, bars). (Shaded, 
or striped, bars indicate the difference in mean SC 
response to CS+ and CS— trials for the combined 
black and not-black conditioning groups.) 
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a pairing of the UCS with some of the black-related 
CS items; the other half were instructed to expect 
this pairing to occur with some of the not-black- 
related items. Unlike the studies by Staats and 
Staats (1957, 1958), we were not interested in the 
transfer of meaning from one stimulus to another, 
nor were we particularly interested in prejudicial 
attitudes. Instead, we were looking for responses 
that would clearly demonstrate the association of 
the test stimuli to the already established attitude 
of black relatedness and the possible use of response 
amplitude to classify these stimuli along a generali- 
zation gradient of association with black relatedness. 

To control for order effects, the 30 trials were 
arranged in three orders, and each order was pre- 
sented to an equal number oí subjects in both the 
black and not-black conditioning groups. The first 
10 trials (5 CS+ and 5 CS—) were presented before 
the first test trial to permit acquisition to take 
place. The 10 test trials were then interspersed 
among the remaining 10 CS+ and 10 CS— trials. 
Each trial lasted 10 sec, and on selected CS+ trials, 
after 5 sec had elapsed the UCS was presented for 
1 sec. 

This conditioning procedure was used for two 
reasons: First, it provided a 10-sec period of ex- 
posure to each visual CS, which would ensure that 
all subjects would have time to read, understand, 
and respond to the stimulus material independent 
of their immediate focus of attention or reading 
speed; second, it maintained a CS-UCS interval that 


was as short as possible, which enhanced the prob- 
ability of conditioning while permitting enough time 
for the skin conductance response to occur. 

At the end of the session, subjects evaluated on a 
5-point category scale the extent to which each CS 
and political test stimulus (T) stimulus pertained to 
black people and black problems. 

Measures and analysis. Physiological responses 
were digitized and measured by means of a Digital 
Equipment Corporation PDP/12-30 laboratory com- 
puter. All trials were sampled by the computer's 
analog-digital converter at the rate of three sam- 
ples/sec. Sampling was initiated by a trigger pulse 
on the FM tape 5 sec before each trial to provide 
physiological baseline measures for each trial. The 
digitized information was stored on computer tape 
Íor future analysis. 

Skin conductance response measures were recorded 
as the square root of the change in conductance (in 
micromhos) between the last pretrial sec and the 
imum conductance in the first 5 sec of the CS 
trial. In the test trials, a similar measure was ob- 
tained for both the first 5 sec and last 5 sec of each 
trial. Response measures were also obtained for 
heart rate. These physiological response measures 
and the responses to the questionnaires constitute 
the data available for analysis. Three-way (Group X 
Condition X Trial) analyses of variance for repeated 
measures were performed for cach of the periods of 
interest, and Spearman rank-order correlations were 
used to assess the relationship between the physio- 
lozical and questionnaire data. 


Results 


The bar graphs in Figures 1-3 show the 
relationship of the amplitude of mean skin 
conductance responses for each of the two 
experimental groups to the presentation of 
their conditioned and test stimuli. Figure 1 
shows the difference in the mean amplitude 
of skin conductance responses to both black 
and not-black conditioned stimuli by both the 
group conditioned to respond to black-related 
stimuli (solid, or black, bars) and the group 
conditioned to respond to not-black-related 
stimuli (open, or white, bars). The cross- 
hatched bars indicate the difference in mean 
skin conductance responses to CS+ and CS— 
trials for the combined black and not-black 
conditioned groups. The data reported for 
these trials is related to the skin conductance 
response produced in the first 5 sec of each 
10-sec trial. Response information for the last 
5 sec of the CS+ trials is not reported be- 
cause it was confounded by the response to 
the UCS, which was initiated in the sixth sec 
of each CS+ trial. 
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The CS trials chosen for analysis were the 
trials adjacent to each of the test trials, thus 
ensuring that the possible response interac- 
tions between CS and test trials were held 
constant. It is obvious from this figure that 
a substantial difference in mean response 
amplitude between CS+ and CS— trials is 
observed for both conditioning groups as well 
as for the combined groups. The results of 
the analyses of variance for this period indi- 
cate a highly significant main effect for 
condition, F(1,22) = 11.9, p < .003, with no 
significant main effect for group or trial nor 
ahy significant interaction among the three 
factors. The lack of group and trial effects in 
this analysis indicates that each set of black- 
related and not-black-related stimuli selected 
as conditioned stimuli for this study shares 
a strong, race-specific meaning within its own 
category. The results allow us to treat the 
black-related and not-black-related words and 
phrases as CSs, despite their differences in 
denotative meaning, thereby making it possi- 
ble to use them as differential conditioned 
stimuli in a manner similar to the use of such 
simple physical stimuli as tones and lights in 
the bulk of the classical conditioning research. 
Figure 1 further indicates that the black- 
related and not-black-related conditioned stim- 
uli do not produce significantly different re- 
sponse effects when they are used as CS+ and 


do not appear to differentially contribute to 
the combined main effect for condition. 
Figure 2 shows the mean skin conductance 
response amplitude produced by the black- 
related and not-black-related conditioning 
groups to the presentation of the 10 political 
test stimuli shown in Table 1. To provide 
data comparable to the CS trials, the response 
amplitude of the first 5 and second 5 sec of 
these test trials were analyzed separately. 
Figure 2a shows the difference in mean skin 
conductance response amplitude for each con- 
ditioning group as well as for the combined 
groups for the five political stimuli hypothe- 
sized to be black related and the five political 
stimuli hypothesized to be not black related. 
The analyses of variance for the skin con- 
ductance response on the data from the first 
5 sec produced a significant, F(1,22) — 7.4, 
P < DI, main effect for condition and no 
other significant main effect or interactions. 
Figure 2b shows the difference in mean skin 
conductance response amplitude between the 
hypothesized black-related and  not-black- 
related political stimuli for the last 5 sec of 
the test trials. The analysis of variance re- 
sults demonstrate a highly significant, F(1, 
22) = 10.7, p < .004, main effect for condi- 
tion, and in this instance, the three-way 
Group X Condition X Trial interaction ap- 
proached significance, F(4, 44) — 22, p< 
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Ficure 2. Comparison of the mean skin conductance (SC) response amplitude produced by the 
black (solid, or black, bar) and not-black (open, or white, bar) conditioning groups to the political 
black-related and political not-black-related stimuli. Shaded bars indicate the difference in mean 
SC response to test stimuli (T+ and T—) trials for the combined groups. (Figure 2a presents the 
data for the first 5 sec, 1-5, and Figure 2b presents the data for the last 5 sec, 6-10.) 
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CIVIL WELFARE CRIME WAR ON SCHOOL 
RIGHTS BUDGET POVERTY BUSING 


NATO DEFENSE WATERGATE WOMEN'S SPACE 
BUDGET RIGHTS PROGRAM 


Ficure 3. Comparison of the mean skin conductance (SC) response amplitude to each of the 10 
political test stimuli for the black (solid, or black, bar) and not-black (open, or white, bar) condi- 
tioning groups. (Figure 3a shows the comparison of SC responses to the political black-related 
stimuli, and Figure 3b shows the same comparisons to political not-black-related stimuli.) 


.08. For each conditioned group, a separate 
two-way analysis of variance of the skin con- 
ductance responses for the 6-10-sec period 
showed that the three-way interaction was 
due primarily to the responses of the black- 
related conditioning group, F(4,44) — 2.32, 
P < .06. For the not-black-related condition- 
ing group, skin conductance responses for 
positive and negative political test stimuli 
(T-- and T—) produced no interactions. 

This effect can be explained by noting the 
difference in amplitude between the average 
T— responses of the two conditioning groups. 
The not-black-related conditioning group pro- 
duced larger average skin conductance re- 
sponses to the political black-related T— 
stimuli than the black-related conditioning 
group produced to the political not-black-re- 
lated T— stimuli, although both groups pro- 
duced equally large average conditioned skin 
conductance responses to their respective T+ 
stimuli. These results suggest that the black- 
related political items were more physiologi- 
cally sensitizing than the not-black-related 
Political items. 

Figure 3 shows the skin conductance re- 
sponse amplitude for each of the political test 
stimuli produced by both the black-related 
(solid, or black, bar) and not-black-related 
(open, or white, bar) conditioning groups. 
The stimuli are arranged in two groupings 
ordered by amplitude of skin conductance re- 


sponse. Figure 3a shows the comparison of 
skin conductance responses with the black- 
related political stimuli for both the black- 
related and not-black-related conditioning 
groups, and Figure 3b shows the same com- 
parison of skin conductance responses with 
not-black-related political stimuli. In all but 
one case, the amplitude of the averaged con- 
ditioned skin conductance response was 
greater in the hypothesized direction. 

In the black-related condition (Figure 3a), 
the magnitude of skin conductance responses 
was greater for crime in the streets, war on 
poverty, civil rights, and welfare budget, all 
issues hypothesized to be associated with 
black people, issues, or problems. Conversely, 
in the not-black-related condition (Figure 
3b), the magnitude of skin conductance re- 
sponses was greater for Watergate, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), wom- 
en’s rights, space program, and defense bud- 
get, which are all stimuli hypothesized to be 
unrelated to black issues. 

T— tests comparing the skin conductance 
responses with each of the 10 stimuli between 
the black-related and not-black-related condi- 
tioning groups were calculated. Six of the 
differences are statistically significant at the 
p < .05 level. 

The Spearman rank-order correlations be- 
tween the rank ordered mean category scale 
responses and the rank ordered skin conduc- 
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tance responses produced statistically signifi- 
cant results. The correlations between cate- 
gory and skin conductance response for the 
black-related conditioning group was .78 (p 
< .01), while the comparison of these re- 
sponses for the not-black-related conditioning 
group was .79 (p < .01). These results indi- 
cated a strong positive relationship between 
the category and skin conductance responses 
in identifying the political test stimuli as be- 
ing black related or not black related. The 
correlation of category scale responses be- 
tween the black-related and not-black-related 
conditioning groups was .92 (p < .01), indi- 
cating that the conditioning procedure that 
subjects experienced immediately prior to scal- 
ing the stimuli had no deleterious effect on 
their ability to rate the stimuli or on the in- 
tensity of these ratings. 


Discussion 


The results of the present study demon- 
strate the feasibility of using classical condi- 
tioning procedures to produce an unambigu- 
ous physiological response that is clearly 
related to a specific previously established 
attitude or meaning. The preexperimental 
questionnaire data demonstrate that the con- 
cept of black relatedness was firmly estab- 
lished in this subject population prior to their 
participation in this study. This prior learn- 
ing provided each subject with a cognitive 
set of associates that were then used to evalu- 
ate incoming stimuli. The racial association 
(black and not black) of the words and 
phrases used in this study as CSs was readily 
identified by the subjects in both condition- 
ing groups. When these stimuli were used as 
CS+ items (paired with a UCS), they elic- 
ited skin conductance responses in each group 
that could clearly be differentiated from the 
responses produced by the same stimuli when 
they were presented as CS— items. These 
differentially conditioned responses demon- 
strate that words and phrases that automati- 
cally activate a common interpretation or 
meaning can be used as conditioned stimuli 
and that physiological responses normally 
clicited by aversive stimulation can be trans- 
ferred to such CSs. 

Having demonstrated that classical condi- 
tioning of a physiological response to a gen- 


eral social concept (black relatedness) is 
feasible, the next logical step in the process 
is to determine the extent to which this con- 
cept is associated with other social stimuli. 
The test items used in the present study, all 
of which are denotatively nonracial, did in- 
deed produce skin conductance responses that 
seemed to reflect the strength of their associa- 
tion to the conditioned concept. Figures 2a 
and 2b show that both the black-related and 
not-black-related political test items produced 
a highly significant mean skin conductance 
response in the appropriate black-related and 
not-black-related conditioning groups, thus 
indicating the generalization of these responses 
to the social concept “black relatedness.” A 
comparison of the results shown in Figures 
2a and 2b shows that the responses to T+ 
stimuli are indeed conditioned responses. The 
increase in the amplitude of skin conductance 
response to the T+ stimuli in the second 5 
sec (Figure 2b) of the test trials indicates a 
strong conditioned effect. In all cases, the 
response to the T— stimuli in the first 5-sec 
period shows only the orienting response ex- 
pected of novel stimuli; no further increase 
is shown in the last 5 sec of the T— trials. 

A related question of interest is whether the 
mean amplitude of skin conductance responses 
elicited by specific stimuli can be used to indi- 
cate the degree of association of each stimulus 
to the basic concept of interest. The data in 
Figure 3 show several indications of an or- 
derly response continuum that relates response 
amplitude to degree of generalization. In the 
black-related conditioning group, response to 
the black-related political stimuli—most dra- 
matically, the stimulus civil rights—produces 
a larger mean amplitude skin conductance 
response than any of the other test stimuli. 
The amplitude of the remaining stimuli in 
this category demonstrates a reasonable 
gradient of generalization response, whereas 
the not-black-related conditioning group's 
responses to the not-black-related political 
stimuli are less clearly differentiated. 

"These results suggest the utility of condi- 
tioned skin conductance responses in evaluat- 
ing the relationship between a concept and 
its associates. These results also support to 
some extent the application of physiological 
response amplitude within a classical condi- 
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tioning paradigm to quantify the degree of 
association between each stimulus and the 
concept. 

Although the significant rank-order corre- 
lations between the verbal and physiological 
responses to the test stimuli indicate a posi- 
tive statistical relationship between these mea- 
sures, it can be argued that the use of 5- 
point category scales to judge and select 
these items may not provide a strong enough 
measure of intensity to permit the accurate 
assessment of the stimulus items. The evalua- 
tion of test stimuli and the equating of CSs 
could be improved by means of cross-modal 
psychophysical scaling techniques (Cross, 
1974; Lodge, Cross, Tursky, & Tanenhaus, 
1975). The use of these psychophysical scal- 
ing techniques should provide a better basis 
for the selection of stimuli and provide a 
stronger test of the relationship between sub- 
jective and physiological measures of associ- 
ation. 

The results of this study are not meant to 
imply that classical conditioning is the only 
method available for the evaluation of the 
meaning of complex stimuli. Classical condi- 
tioning is only one method for measuring the 
extent to which the meaning of a stimulus is 
generalized to and distinguished from other 
complex stimuli, The cognitive content and 
structure of the meaning of complex stimuli 
could also be inferred from the results of mul- 
tidimensional scaling (e.g., proximity analy- 
sis) or factor analyses (Carroll & Chang, 
1970; Marcus et al., 1974; Shepard, 1962), 
or one or another variety of Stroop technique 
(Dyer, 1973; Posner, 1973). 

It seems reasonable to suggest that the best 
approach to the measurement of meaning is 
found in a multiple-indicator, cross-modal 
approach using the best of all of these mea- 
sures. 
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From L. J. Eaves and H. J. Eysenck (1974). Nature (London), 249, (5454), 288-289, by kind permission 
of the authors and Macmillan Journals, Ltd. 


Genetics and the development of 
social attitudes 


WHATEVER the current norms might be with regard to public 
opinion about various issues, and whatever factors contribute 
to their change with time, attitudes are far from uniform. 
Eysenck? has shown how responses to a public opinion ques- 
tionnaire could be resolved into two main factors ‘radicalism’ 
(R) against ‘conservatism’ and ‘toughmindedness’ (7) against 
‘tendermindedness’. Individual differences in opinion are, to 
some degree, the social manifestation of individual differences 
in personality. Significant covariation has been detected be- 
tween various measures of extraversion (E) and T. Wilson? 
has suggested personality correlates of R. Such relationships, 
together with available evidence for the genetic determina- 
tion of personality differences (see, for example, ref. 3), 
justify a more penetrating analysis of the extent to which 
variation in opinion and personality share a common genetic 
basis. 

We consider the causes of trait covariation within and 
between pairs of monozygotic (MZ) and dizygotie (DZ) 
twins, From the responses of 708 volunteer pairs of like-sexed 
twins to an 80-item Personality Inventory and to a 60-item 
Public Opinion Inventory, scores were derived on scales of 
psychoticism (P), extraversion (E), neuroticism (N), R and 
T, together with an emphasis (Em) score which indicated 
any tendency of subjects to adopt more extreme opinions. 
The questionnaires and the scoring keys used have been 
published elsewhere'-*. 

On the basis of replies to questions concerning childhood 
similarity, the twins were diagnosed as MZ or DZ (ref. 5). 
The pairs differed in their ages and in the time for which 
they had lived apart. Our anal; is based on the raw scores 
and the absence of an age correction will not severely affect 
the conclusions from a study which can only detect gross 
effects. 

The MZ intrapair differences in personality were not related 
to the duration of separation, so we have pooled separated 
and unseparated twins. The composition of the sample by 
zygosity and sex is shown in Table 1, and it can bc seen 
that it is not representative of zygosity or sex, although the 
twins are representative of the population with respect to 
variation for the traits in question. The data were sum- 
marised by the mean squares and mean products within and 
between pairs for every trait and group of twins. 

Twin data alone are inadequate for a detailed genetic 
analysis, particularly when the twins were not properly 
separated®, so the structure of our data fimited us to tests 
of comparatively simple hypotheses. We had to accept esti- 
mates of components which may be biased and tests which 
are not very powerful. 

Wo wished to test, and hoped to choose between, two 
hypotheses of equal rank about the causes of variation and 
covariation for our six scales of personality and attitude. The 
hypotheses are: (1) that all the observed trait variation and 
covariation is attributable either to differences between the 
environmental influences shared by members of the same 
pair (E,), or to differences in the environmental influences 
specific to individuals within the family (Ei); and (2) that 
all the variation and covariation is attributable either to the 
cumulative and additive effects of many loci for which the 
population is polymorphic (Dr), or to specific (Z,) environ- 
mental influences. We refer to the first hypothsis as the 
‘simple environmental hypothesis and the second as the 
simple genetic hypothesis’. 

For a particular pair of traits, i and j, we can write expec- 


tations for the mean products; in terms of the genetic and 
environmental covariance components for that pair of traits. 


Tanue 1 Composition of the sample of twins (number of pairs) 


Sex Total 
Male Female 
MZ 120 331 451 
Zygosity 
DZ 59 198 257 
Total 179 529 708 


ee) 


These components are Days, Ex and Ex, and they have been 
defined in detail and the restrictions on their interpretation 
discussed elsewhere. The expectations derived for both simple 
hypotheses are given in Table 2. 

The coefficients of Dy are applicable to randomly mating 
populations. The slight a ortative mating observed for per- 
sonality bles is insufficient to cause a serious departure 
from these expectations, since the heritability of the traits is 
quite low. Insel* reported correlations between spouses for 
the Wilson Conservatism Scale, finding values between 0.59 
and 0.66. If this correlation had a large genetic component, 
its effect in our case, would be inseparable from E, and would 
contribute to failure of our simple genetic model. It is pos- 
sible to obtain weighted least squares estimates of the 
parameters of either model’. A detailed analysis suggested 
that the genetic and environmental parameters might be 
inconsistent over sexes. At the risk of introducing some 
redundaney into our model, therefore, we allowed different 
values for our estimates in the two sexes and subsequently 
compared them. There are 168 raw statistics altogether, and 
we fit $4 parameters, leaving 84 d.f. for testing either model. 

When the simple environmental hypothesis was tested we 
found that the residual x? = 16731 (P < 10-9) so we 
concluded that a model invoking only environmental factors 
fails to provide an adequate description of the variation and 
covariation of the six traits. For the simple genetic hy- 
pothesis, we found that the residual chi square is smaller 
(xu? = 111.60, P = 0.025) and just significant, A model in 
which Da E, and E, were fitted jointly gave a very satis- 
factory fit (xa? = 4798, P = 0.24), suggesting that some E, 
parameters might be added to our simple genetic model. By 
this stage, however, there were many redundant parameters 
in the model and in the absence of any theory about which 
parameters could be deleted from the more complex model, 
we present the results of the simple genetic model, bearing 
in mind that some modification might still be appropriate 
(Table 3). The results were obtained by pooling estimates 
over sexes. 

The estimates for the components of variance can be used 
to calculate heritabilities for the six traits from 


ht = }Da/GDr + E) 
and provided we are justified in accepting our model, these 
estimates refer to the proportion of the population variance 
which is genetic in origin (Table 4). 
The simple environmental model is insufficient to explain 
the observed variation and covariation of the traits in this 
study. We are, however, restricted by the structure of the 


Tape 2 Expectations of mean squares (mean products) on 
two simple models 


Expectation 
Model Environmental Genetic 
Parameter Ew ad Dni m 
Mean square/product 
Between MZ pairs 1 2 1 1 
Within MZ pairs 1 1 
Between DZ pairs 1 2 i 1 
Within DZ pairs H i 1 


BEE 


TanLES Estimates of parameters of a simple genetic model* 


Dy (genetic) 
Scale R T Em P E 

12.39€ —1.43 4.388 0.8] —0.29 2 
e 215389 Am 2.118 6.624 2 
Em 40.679 2.47} -0.82 2 
P 3.199 — 0.48 1 
E 17.619 -1 
N 22 


E.(environmental) 


N R y Em sad E N 

08 3.374 -1.199 1.371? 0.02 0.03 0.19 
61 19.18§ -—2.67§ 0.71§ —0.32 0.06 
85 34 769 0.44 1.65 1.73 
801 2.924 0.671 0.05 
21 941q —0.13 
O49 11.25 


* Values given after pooling over sexes. Where the estimates were heterogeneous over sexes they are marked f. 


1 Significant at the 0.05 level. 
§ Significant at the 0.01 level. 
* Significant at the 0.001 level. 


data available. A larger or better designed study might 
identify common environmental influences in the departures 
from expectation which, in our study, appear as error. We 
can, however, be reasonably confident that some kind of 
genetic mechanism has to be invoked to account for the 
observations so far. That such a mechanism might involve 
the correlation of developmentally significant environmental 
factors with genetic variation should not be discounted. About 
half the variation between individuals for the six traits has 
a genetic basis (Table 4). 

There are also some predictable significant covariance 
terms, Our study confirms the correlation between E and T, 
showing that it has a genetic, rather than an environmental 
basis, since only the Da component is significant. There is 
also a significant genetic correlation between P and Em. This 
suggests that individuals who achieve high P scores share 
the strong conviction of being right, which is characteristic 
of some psychotic behaviour. The more significant tendency, 
for high P scores to be associated with ‘toughmindedness’ 
scores, is perhaps indicative of psychopathic tendencies which 
are known to be related genetically to psychosis and herice 
to P (ref. 9). 

Although we claim to show some common basis for differ- 
ences in personality and attitude, we stress that, for the 
scales in question, the greater part of the genetic and environ- 
mental variation is specific to particular traits. ‘Radicalism’ 
scores, for example, are totally independent of the measured 
personality variables, although they have significant associa- 
tions with the other attitude measures. 

Genotype-environmental interaction could inflate our esti- 
mates of both Ds and E, Some kinds of correlation between 
G and E may be discounted because the fit of the Ds, E, E; 
model implies that the total dispersions are homogeneous for 
the different kinds of twins. In many cases, however, geno- 
type-environment correlation, if present, remains as a source 
of bias in our estimated genetic components. 

Our model assumed that gene action is purely additive. 
Even without the complication of E, it would have been 
virtually impossible to identify any non-additive variation 
in our study. The bias in parameters estimated from twin 
studies in tne presence of dominance is discussed elsewhere’. 

Extrapolation from these results to other populations and 
cultures is likely to be misleading because they are almost 
certain to differ with respect to the relative importance of 
different determinants of variation. 


EE 
Tanır 4 Heritability estimates for personality and social 
attitude scales 


Scale ft 

R 0.65 
T 0.54° 
Em 0.37 
P 0.35 
E 0.48 
N 0.49 


* Based on pooling heterogeneous estimates for two sexes. 


If we restrict ourselves to the British population and con- 
temporary culture, we expect, on the basis of our simple 
genctic model, that attitudes in parents would be relatively 
poor predictors of attitudes in offspring. Parent-offspring 
correlations would be about ht, given random mating, and 
thus to be roughly between 0.2 and 0.3. Many of the avail- 
able familial correlations for attitudes (see for example, 
ref. 10) come from pre-war studies and show parent-child 
aad sibling correlations which are much higher. The differ- 
ence, if real, could reflect the consequences of cultural change 
during the last 30-40 yr. If individuality and mobility were not 
encouraged, common environmental (E;) influences might 
play a significant part in maintaining the pattern of varia- 
ion in attitude. In such a situation, parent-offspring correla- 
tions would resemble those for siblings and MZ twins. A 
culture which promotes individuality and mobility, however, 
may reveal a pattern of similariy between relatives which 
depends more obviously on genetic components and yive 
greater significance to the environmental experiences which 
are unique to the individual, irrespective of his family en- 
vironment. More recently, Insel* has obtained correlations 
between parents and offspring for the Wilson Conservatism 
Scale which are still too large to be consistent with a simple 
genetic model, so we cannot regard the issue as settled. The 
sensitivity of attitudes to cultural change may, however, 
make them a useful indication of the interdependence of gene 
expression and culture and encourage further research in this 
subject. 

The computations were conducted on the University of 
Birmingham KDF-9 computer. We thank the Social Science 
Research Council and the Medical Research Council for 
grants, Mrs J. Kasriel for help in data collection, and 
Professor J. L. Jinks for helpful comments on the manu- 
script. 
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CONCLUSION: IDEOLOGY AND THE STUDY 


OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


The title of this book may seem to have promised more 
than has been accomplished; so far we have dealt 
entirely with the measurement of attitudes, their organ- 
ization, and the causal factors determining them. In this 
final chapter we shall attempt to show that there is 
a close and vital link between ideology and the study 
of social attitudes; it is suggested, in fact, that the 
investigation of ideology by historians, political 
Scientists and sociologists has been fruitful, but that an 
essential ingredient has been missing. Ideologies are 
products of the human mind; they are sets of attitudes 
held by certain people; they are determined by the 
reactions of particular persons to political and social 
Conditions; they are, in other words, psychological 
facts or fictions, and if psychological considerations are 
left out, then the picture must of necessity be incomplete. 
We shall argue that our analysis of the patterns of social 
attitudes to be discerned in the various countries 
Studied (England, the USA, Germany, Japan, Scand- 
inavia, etc.) throws much light on the ideologies found 
in modern mythology, and may even illuminate 
historical events, such as the ideological struggles of 
Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, the internecine fights 
among Athenians during the Peloponnesian War, 
Cicero’s battles with Clodius, and many more. In 
looking at ideology from the point of view of modern 
Psychology, we may be able to see novel and perhaps 
unique aspects of a many-faceted concept; that is the 
Ope which inspired us to write this book. 

However, as Confucius pointed out, “if names are 
Not correct, language will not be in accordance with the 
truth of things,” and this in time “would lead to the 
end of justice, to anarchy and to war". He considered 
the “rectification of names” to be the first task of 
governments, and while it is difficult to see our present 
ee as best qualified to define the terms to be used 
here, or believe that disaster would follow if we failed 
to define them correctly, nevertheless words like 
p cology“ have been used in so many different senses 

at a brief look at the definition of the term may be 


useful before proceeding. Plamenatz (1970) defines 
ideology as “a set of closely related beliefs or ideas, or 
even attitudes, characteristic of a group or community” 
(p. 15). This broad definition clearly identifies the 
notion of ideology with that of a facror in the psycho- 
metric sense, except that sociologists and students of 
political science tend to deduce ideologies from utter- 
ances of certain political leaders, from uncertain 
interpretations of historical actions, such as the French 
Revolution, or from even more uncertain interpretations 
of the hypothetical class-consciousness of given groups 
of workers or peasants. Psychologists are clearly closer 
to reality by deducing their factors from empirical data 
gathered along methodologically more sophisticated 
lines; nevertheless, the nature of the concept is essen- 
tially the same. 

The definition given is somewhat question-begging 
in that it asserts something that cannot be proved 
except through psychological study. How can we 
discover whether a set of closely related beliefs is or is 
not characteristic of a given group or community, 
except through an empirical study of this group, as 
contrasted with another group? Thus Marx and his 
followers speak of bourgeois ideologies and proletarian 
ideologies, assuming that members of these two groups, 
defined in terms of their participation in dilTerent 
aspects of the process of production, in fact, hold 
different sets of beliefs; this is an assumption that 
requires to be proved, not an axiom that can be used 
to define the concept. Empirical study, in fact, shows 
only relatively minor differences between classes 
(Eysenck, 1971); thus the absolute differentiation 
demanded of this widely accepted definition simply does 
not occur. 

Terms other than "ideology" have been used in a 
more or less synonymous fashion by different writers 
(Barion, 1964). Marx and Engels (1965) sometimes use 
the term “false consciousness" in this connection; Pareto 
(1966) speaks of “derivations”; Sorel (1950) favours 
"myths"; modern anthropologists and sociologists 
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often use the term  "belief-systems"; Mannheim 
(1955) reserves the name "ideology" for right-wing 
idea systems, suggesting the term "utopia" for left-wing 
ones. All these terms have special connotations but, 
for the purpose of this discussion, these need not concern 
us too much. Lukacs (1968) uses the term “class 
consciousness" to refer to what Marx had called 
"proletarian ideology"; mostly for Marx ideology 
had as its prime function the promotion of class interests. 
The ideologies of dominant, exploiting classes promote 
their interests by justifying the established order, while 
the ideologies of oppressed and exploited classes chal- 
lenge that order. Marx did not think of his own theory 
as an ideology because he did not think of it as a 
form of false consciousness, yet it is clearly a theory in 
line with the class interests of the proletariat (or at least, 
it was intended to be so; whether the real interests of 
the proletariat are served by Marxism is another 
question). Few people would nowadays refuse to regard 
Marxist theory as ideology, even though some Marxists 
might shy away from calling it “false consciousness" 
(Mannheim, 1955). 

Ideology covers a broad field, and indeed seems to be 
equally broad as the study of social attitudes (Geertz, 
1964; Assel, 1970; Cox, 1969; Drucker, 1974; Lane, 
1962). If we assert, as Marx did, that social existence 
determines consciousness, and if we speak, as he did, of 
religion, law and morality as ideological, then very few 
of the attitudes which are included in our questionnaires 
can be regarded as non-ideological. Marxists are 
sometimes unclear about the possibility of excluding 
the formal or the natural sciences from the relativistic 
realm into which full-blooded ideological argument 
would push them; did not Stalin argue that Einsteinian 
relativity theory was "bourgeois", and hence refused to 
countenance its teaching — very much in the same way 
that Hitler argued that it was "Jewish"? Mannheim 
has, not always consistently, argued against this exten- 
sion, although he, like most Marxists, includes the 
social sciences in the ideological camp. Thus from the 
point of view of inclusiveness there is no serious question 
about the similarity of the ideological concept and that 
of social attitudes as studied by psychologists; the 
method of study may differ, but not the area of 
study. 

Marxists are committed to the belief that ideologies, 
at least in modern society, are rooted in class interests; 
thus the doctrines of “bourgeois” parties are regarded 
as arising out of beliefs and attitudes shared by a whole 
class, and reflecting the interests of that class. It is not 
clear how Marx and his followers would explain the 
fact that bourgeois respondents tend to have more 
radical beliefs on most questions than do proletarian 
respondents, or just how these beliefs are related to the 
respective class interests of bourgeois and proletarian. 
On economic questions there is an alignment between 
ideology and social class more in line with Marxist 
thinking (Centers, 1949; Eysenck, 1954), but even here 


the correlation is quite weak*. Obviously the predicted 
relationship has been taken for granted for too long; 
empirical studies are needed to establish the facts. 
It is, of course, always open to Marxists to retreat 
behind the "lack of class consciousness" to explain 
anomalies, as Marx did in a much-quoted passage from 
the Eighteenth Brumaire in which he denied class 
consciousness to the peasants in France. But this 
easily degenerates into a circular argument, and inde- 
pendent criteria of class consciousness would be needed 
to make the reply meaningful. These have never been 
offered. 

The "sociology of knowledge", an ideological move- 
ment which seeks to explain scientific theories along 
Marxist lines, has sought the support of Freudian 
psychology, notably in borrowing from Freud the 
concepts of the unconscious and of rationalisation; 
the suggestion is that ideologies are the unconscious 
rationalisations of class interests. In this way the empiric- 
al study (and possibly disproof) of Marxist theories 
becomes completely impossible; there is no objective 
access to these hypothetical “unconscious” thoughts 
and attitudes, and we can postulate what we like, 
without fear of being found out. This is, of course, very 
convenient for the leadership of communist countries 
who can claim that the expressed and often active 
disapproval of those over whom they rule does not 
represent their “true” attitudes, and that these “true 
attitudes require interpretation by those trained in 
Marxist philosophy, i.e. themselves. In much the same 
way does the Freudian claim that the only way to 
discover the *'true" emotions of his patients is through 
his, the analyst's interpretation; this claim does not 
admit of proof or disproof, and is non-scientific. It is 
ironical that having used the Freudian doctrine tO 


*Eysenck (1954) has also looked at the congruence between 
party voting behaviour and social class, finding correlations 
far from impressive. Gallup poll studies in England suggest 
similar conclusions. Paul Abramson, analysing these, has 
suggested a simple measure of class-based partisanship by 
subtracting the proportion of middle-class voters who favour- 
ed Labour from the proportion of working-class voters who 
supported the Labour Party. The results for 1955 and 1965, 
for various age groups, are shown in Table 1; there !5 
support for a class-based system of voting behaviour, but 
this is far from explaining all the variance, and leaves some- 
thing like a third or more to be explained by other factors 


Table 1 
Social class and party choice in 1955 
Age 21-29 30-44 45-64 
Class-based 54 53 44 


partisanship 


Social class and party choice in 1965 

Age 21-30 31-39 40-54 55-74 

Class-based 40 43 45 42 
partisanship 


shore-up the Marxian dialectic, the followers of Marx 
then go on to argue that Freudian psycho-analysis is 
itself part of the bourgeois ideology, being essentially 
a technique for adjusting rebellious minds to the de- 
mands and constraints of bourgeois society! But if that 
is all it is, surely it cannot be used as a "true" theory 
to support the Marxian ideology? (Along the same 
lines, it has been argued that if all philosophy is ideology, 
then the sociology of knowledge must itself be an 
ideology, like any other idea system, and equally 
devoid of independent validity. This is the old paradox 
of the Cretan who says: “All Cretans are liars'") 

The nature of ideology, and the way in which the 
term is understood, has of course undergone many 
changes since it was originally coined by S. L. C. Destutt 
de Tracy (1817), as a short name for what he called the 
science of ideas. Cranston (1974) distinguishes between 
a loose and a strict way of using the term: “In the loose 
sense of the word, ideology may mean any kind of 
action-oriented theory or any attempt to approach 
politics in the light of a system of ideas". Ideology, in 
the strict sense, stays fairly close to Destutt de Tracy's 
Original conception, and may be identified by five 
characteristics: 

(1) It contains an explanatory theory of a more or 
less comprehensive kind about human experience and 
the external world. 

(2) It sets out a programme, in generalized and 
abstract terms, of social and political organization. 

(3) It conceives the realization of this programme as 
entailing a struggle. 

(4) It seeks, not merely to persuade, but to recruit 
loyal adherents, demanding what is sometimes called 
commitment. 

(5) It addresses a wide public, but may tend to confer 
Some special role of leadership on intellectuals. 

On the basis of these criteria, Cranston suggests that 
We can recognize as ideologies Communism and several 
Other types of Socialism, Fascism, Nazism and certain 
kinds of nationalism: “That all these ‘-isms’ belong to 
the 19th or 20th century may suggest that ideologies 
are no older than the word itself - that they belong 
essentially to a period in which secular faith has in- 
creasingly replaced ` traditional ` religious faith" 
(Cranston, 1974), 

_ One of the characteristics which has become part- 
icularly associated with the modern notion of ideology 
15 the connection with str'ggle, with terror, with 
violence. Philosophers like Camus and Popper in 
Particular have paid attention to the “total” character 
Of ideology, its extremism and violence; this violence 
found defenders not only in politicians like Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin, but also in philosophers like 
Sorel, Fanon and Sartre. As Cranston points out; “it 
is characteristic of ideology both to exalt action and to 
regard action in terms of a military analogy. Some 
Observers have pointed out that one has only to consider 
the prose style of the founders of most ideologies to be 
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struck by the military and warlike language that they 
habitually use, including words like struggle, resist, 
march, victory, and overcome; the literature of ideology 
is replete with martial expressions. In such a view, 
commitment to an ideology becomes a form of enlist- 
ment so that to become the adherent of an ideology is 
to become a combatant or partisan". 

It has often been suggested that the fifties saw the 
end of ideology (Bell, 1965; Germino, 1967; Shklar, 
1957; Vedel, 1962; Waxman, 1968); such a view, 
unfortunately, is unduly optimistic. An analysis of 
ideology in social psychological terms is not merely of 
historical interest, but is of distinct relevance to our 
present-day existence. We shall draw upon the facts 
and data summarised and presented in the main body 
of this book to lend substance to our analysis, but, of 
course, space does not permit too lengthy and detailed 
an examination. Our main aim is to introduce the 
reader to the literature on ideology, and suggest certain 
ways in which ideology can be better understood from 
a psychological, rather than from a sociological or 
economic, point of view. The detailed elaboration of 
this theory must await another occasion. 

We must now turn to the task of integration of our 
data and psychological interpretations, and the histor- 
ical, sociological, economic and political study of 
ideologies. Our point will be that the radical-con- 
servative dimension or continuum has formed the basis 
of political and social discussion, struggle and even 
internecine war since the beginning of recorded history, 
and that this distinction between attempts to preserve 
the existing nature of society and of changing it is 
indeed related to the existence of social classes and the 
particular position a person enjoys in the processes of 
production typical of society at that time. Unlike Marx, 
however, we shall suggest (on the basis of our genetic 
data) that this is not the only causal determinant of a 
person's standing on this continuum, and probably not 
the most important; his personality, i.e. whether he is 
conformist or not, or whether he is suggestible or not, 
may be of much greater importance. In the sense that 
the haves and the have-nots have always been with us, 
this conflict is clearly endemic in human society, taking 
different forms depending on the particular nature of 
each society, its development stage, the numbers of 
people involved, etc. Nevertheless, this dimension is 
absolutely basic for any rational thinking about society 
— any society. Yet it does not necessarily constitute the 
basis for an ideology. 

Popper, in his advocacy of an "open society" (1945), 
has opposed ideologies to the notion of a civil, plural- 
istic society, which contains a plurality of groups and 
individuals who severally follow their own interests and 
aims. As Cranston (1974) points out; “the diversity of 
ends is, then, a defining characteristic of civil society 
and, although a civil society must have the loyalty of its 
citizens, such loyalty, according to these theorists, 
should be instinctive rather than impassioned. A civil 
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society also requires a fair measure of shared adhesion 
to the same social and moral values". This adhesion, he 
suggests, is properly a matter of habit, custom and 
tradition, not the conscious and reasoned adoption of 
formulated creeds — or their adoption through prop- 
aganda and brain-washing. Another important feature 
of civil society is "civility", i.e. the willingness of its 
members to tolerate with a decent grace the fact that 
others have opinions and objectives different from one's 
own. “Ideology is clearly inimical to such a conception 
of civil society, for ideologists typically conceive of 
society as an enterprise with distinctive aims and make 
the achievement of the aims a dominating enterprise." 
Ideologists thus distort the true nature of civil society by 
trying to remodel it on the lines of an altogether differ- 
ent type of society, namely the religious sect or the 
militant clan. 

Conservative and radical attitudes and views can 
exist within the context of a civil or an ideological society ; 
it is suggested that the type of Conservative or Social- 
democratic Party usually found in the Western world 
organizes attitudes within the context of a civil society, 
while Fascist and Communist Parties do so within the 
context of ideology. In other words, "normal" political 
parties in the Western world are not ideological; 
conservatism and radicalism require the addition of a 
militant, revolutionary spirit in order to transform these 
clusters of attitudes and opinions into an ideology. This 
transformation is based essentially on what Marx 
called "false consciousness", i.e. on irrational, non- 
factual and emotional factors, and our data suggest 
strongly that this basis may lie in genetically determined 
personality variables which characterise the potential 
ideologue. It is this basis in personality which produces 
the often-noted similarity between the Communist and 
the Fascist, a similarity which both would, of course, 
indignantly deny but which appears clearly in the 
analyses of Eysenck and Coulter (1972) and our genetic 
work. This similarity is not only apparent in the 
psychological context; it has also been remarked upon 
by sociologists. 

Thus Shils (1954) has argued that modern world 
history has repeatedly demonstrated the failure of a 
simply right-left continuum, ranging from liberalism to 
conservatism. As he points out, Italian and German 
Fascism was not consistently right-wing in nature and 
Soviet Communism, similarly, is not consistently left- 
wing. Fascism, to take but one example, introduced 
such policies as governmental control of private business, 
while Stalin conducted purges, reintroduced patriotism 
as official policy and repressed national and religious 
minorities, Welfare legislation has sometimes been 
combined with political repression, while hostility to 
private property has been found together with racial 
and ethnic prejudice. Shils expressed all this clearly 
when he wrote of the similarity between Fascism and 
Communism: “Their common hostility towards civil 
liberties, political democracy; their common antipathy 


for parliamentary institutions, individualism, private 
enterprise; their image of the political world as a 
struggle between morally irreconcilable forces; their 
belief that all their opponents are secretly leagued against 
them and their own predilection for secrecy; their 
conviction that all forms of power are in a hostile 
world concentrated in a few hands; and their own 
aspirations for concentrated and total power - all these 
showed that the two extremes had much in common". 
Others have put forward similar views about the essential 
similarity of these two ideologies (e.g. Apter, 1964; 
Arendt, 1958; Ebenstein, 1962; Friedrich and Brzez- 
inski, 1965; Hanson, 1970; Sandler, 1953); Werkheiser 
(1968) has labelled both as examples of "single con- 
venience relationship systems". 

The psychological basis of this common property of 
ideologues we would see in tough-mindedness (as far as 
social attitudes are concerned), and in the personality 
variable P (and possibly E) as far as personality is 
concerned. Other aspects of this T factor have, of course, 
been singled-out by other writers; we have already 
discussed in previous sections the theory of the Authori- 
tarian Personality (which is essentially Freudian), that 
of the Gegentypus (which is essentially based on per- 
ceptual characteristics), that of dogmatism (which 
singles out a single trait of the T+ person), and that of 
Machiavellianism (which does essentially the same). 
Essentially, these analyses agree (with variations which 
have been pointed out before) that a single radical - 
conservative continuum is not sufficient to account for 
the existing facts, and that we must postulate a second 
dimension, orthogonal to the first, which is essentially 
related to personality characteristics, and which coin- 
cides with our postulate of tough-mindedness. 

Most writers and research workers have been 
concerned with the T-- end of our hypothetical 
continuum; Hayek (1960) is one of the few who has been 
looking at the T— or liberal end. (We have already 
discussed the problem of nomenclature which arises 
when the opposite end to the conservative viewpoint IS 
labelled “liberal”, and the resulting dismemberment © 
this “liberalism” into two orthogonal aspects by 
Kerlinger. Kerlinger’s two dimensions of “liberalism 
correspond clearly to our R and T factors.) As Haye 
points out; *'the picture generally given of the relative 
position of the three parties does more to obscure than 
to elucidate their true relations. They are usually 
represented as different positions on a line, with the 
socialists on the left, the conservatives on the right an 
the liberals somewhere in the middle. Nothing coul 
more misleading. If we want a diagram, it would | 
more appropriate to arrange them in a triangle yi 
conservatives occupying one corner, with the socialist 
pulling toward the second and the liberals toward the 
third". (p. 398.) It is not surprising that Hayek SC" 
liberalism (T—) as putting greatest stress on liberty 
this agrees well with the opposition of T— to the 
authoritarian orientation of T--. Rokeach (1973) too 


has arrived at an analysis which postulates two major 
variables, independent of each other; these he designates 
equality (corresponding to our R) and freedom (cor- 
responding to our T—). As he points out, "the two- 
value model presented here most resembles Eysenck’s 
hypothesis that the four major ideological orientations 
can best be differentiated in terms of two orthogonal 
traits". Except for the unduly extended use of the term 
"ideology" this study may also be quoted in support of 
those already reviewed. However that may be, Hayek's 
triangle should in reality be a diamond, with the fourth 
corner referring to the ideological or authoritarian 
groups, i.e. Fascists and Communists; they are ident- 
ified by him simply by contrast to the Liberals. 

Are the two dimensions of R and T really orthogonal? 
Barker (1963) has suggested that “the rightist authori- 
tarians are a bit more authoritarian than the leftist 
authoritarians", and Rokeach (1960) has found that 
“even though the correlations between dogmatism 
and conservatism are quite negligible, they are con- 
sistently positive". Rokeach believes that it is theoret- 
ically necessary for closed-mindedness to have a greater 
affinity with ideologies of the right than with those of 
the left. This is due to the ideological content of fascism 
and communism respectively. The stated aims of 
communism, such as the establishment of a classless 
Society, the promotion of human welfare, etc., are 
humanitarian and anti-authoritarian, while those of 
Fascism, such as racial supremacy, subjugation by war, 
ete., are dnti-humanitarian and authoritarian. Thus in 
f cism, ideological structure and content are seen as 
being mutually supportive, while in communism they 
are not, Inconsistent structure and content may thus 
Produce psychological conflict and guilt feelings in 
communists, but not in fascists (Hanson, 1970). 

There is some evidence to support such a view. 
Almond (1954), Love and Coser (1957), Ernst & Loth 
(1952) and others have reported high rates of defection 
among American Communist Party members, and a 
Similar high turnover in membership has been endemic 
in the British CP. Cantril (1958) has documented the 
reactions of CP members in France and Italy to evidence 
of inconsistency in the conduct of the Party. Rokeach 
has also suggested that the dramatic oscillating policies 
9f the Russian Soviet Party may be “theoretically fated 
and therefore predictable from the inherent conflicts 

etween Marxist ideological content and its structure". 

. Rokeach's analysis also suggests that we might find 
à greater incidence of anxiety and neuroticism among 
members of the Communist Party as a result of the in- 
Consistencies between its goals and its means. The work 
Zeng (1954), Krugman (1952) and Rodnick and 
Nick (1950) supports such a view (but see Rokeach, 

a 0, Chapter 19). Another explanation of the anxiety 
i o mmunist subjects might be the actual dangers and 
cà ‘culties of being members of a proscribed party in 
EAE America at the time of McCarthyism. In our 
? studies in England, it has been found that fascist 
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attitudes were correlated with neuroticism (Crown, 
1950), suggesting that perhaps ideologues as a whole 
were somewhat unstable emotionally, regardless of their 
specific view. Altogether, it may be surmised that such 
minor deviations from orthogonality as we may observe 
in individual samples do not mean that R and T are 
anything but independent. It seems likely that the 
dogmatism, tough-mindedness, overt aggressiveness 
and hostility of party members will be determined by a 
variety of situational factors, such as their relative 
strength in the population, the vigour of the opposition, 
international features of the scene, and many more. 
The last few years have revealed a strong increase in 
the intolerance, aggressiveness and dogmatism of the 
militant left in England; this is probably linked with the 
increasing influence of this group in national affairs. 
Per contra, the militant right as an ideological force 
has almost disappeared. Under these circumstances we 
might venture to suggest that, if these researches were 
repeated in England, at the present time, the attitudes of 
the left might be found to be positively correlated with 
tough-mindedness and dogmatism. An empirical study 
of this question would be of great interest. 

In any case, Rokeach’s analysis makes the serious 
mistake of assuming that the doctrines of modern 
communism derive from Marx; this is only very partly 
true. As Plamenatz (1970) points out: "today, the 
doctrines of the Communist Party are much more the 
ideology of an élite than of a class. This is due, above 
all, to Lenin. Though he looked upon Marxism as the 
theory of the organised and class-conscious proletariat, 
he also looked upon it as the creed of a militant and 
highly disciplined party. This second idea is not taken 
from Marx... That ideology might be used to hold a 
great party tightly together, to justify its elimination of 
all rivals, and to impose its will on the people generally — 
this idea of it is not Marxist but Leninist". The con- 
tradictions to which Rokeach alludes are much less 
apparent in the Leninist version of Communism than 
in the Marxist version and, for better or worse, it is the 
former we have to deal with in actual practice, rather 
than the latter! 

Altogether, of course, we must remember that 
whatever is said about ideologies, and about the believers 
in these ideologies, depends crucially on the circum- 
stances and political conditions obtaining in a given 
country. Thus, to be a communist in the years preceding 
the First World War in Russia was quite a different 
thing from being one in the years preceding the Second 
World War; during the latter period it was the “done 
thing” for any ambitious young man or woman to Join 
the party, almost regardless of conviction — just as most 
young men and women in England would put down 
“CoE” as their religion on their army form. When there 
is no official choice, belonging to a party becomes 
meaningless (although opposition to it is far from 
being meaningless!) When an ideology becomes victor- 
ious, and a whole nation is **gleichgeschaltet", whether 
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by a Hitler or a Stalin, it becomes very difficult to sort 
out the ideologues from the Vicar of Bray. All that is 
said here about Fascists and Communists applies 
strictly only to those who are members of these parties 
in Western countries not yet subject to the totalitarian 
yoke. 

The general outline of our theory will by now have 
become a little clearer. We start from the generally 
Marxian picture of the structure of social attitudes 
which strings them out along a dimension ranging from 
radical (proletarian) to conservative (bourgeois) and 
postulates, as a causal theory, that these attitudes 
reflect the class interests of their holders, and are thus 
a product of the modes of production characteristic of 
a country at a given time and the role played by pro- 
letarians and bourgeois in these modes of production. 
The difficulty of defining with any precision the notions 
of right and left in this context (Rogger and Weber, 
1965; Brittan, 1968; Watson, 1972), and the apparent 
similarities between the theoretical extremes (com- 
munism and fascism) (Christenson et al., 1975) made it 
necessary to adopt a more complex descriptive theory, 
emphasising the existence of at least two independent 
factors which we have called R and T, but which have 
received various names by other writers who also 
discovered the essential two-dimensional nature of the 
field of social attitudes and political opinions. 

On the causal side too a reconsideration was clearly 
necessary, if only because neither the voting behaviour 
nor the ascertainable attitudes of “proletarians” and 
"bourgeois" bore out Marx's views to any appreciable 
degree. While it is true that the former tend to give 
their votes to left-wing parties and the latter to right- 
wing parties, the correlation is not strong, and clearly 
factors other than class-belongingness or even class- 
consciousness play an important part. As regards social 
attitudes, the finding that "proletarians" tend to have 
more conservative views than "bourgeois" on the 
whole and, with the significant exception of economic 
matters such as taxation and nationalisation, is clearly 
difficult to integrate with any Marxian point of view. 
The general concept of the T factor never entered the 
Marxist theoretical framework at all, and hence there 
was no causal factor postulated in the literature to 
account for it, except the vague perceptual theories of 
Jaensch and the equally vague Freudian theories of the 
“Authoritarian Personality” group. 

Our own interpretation emphasises first of all the 
important contribution made by genetic factors in the 
determination of social attitudes, both as far as the R 
and the T factors are concerned. The evidence has been 
reviewed in a previous section and will not be reviewed 
again here. Our view is that personality factors ina 
large part mediate this aspect of social attitude form- 
ation. The more fearful and conforming a person is, the 
more likely he is to stick to existing, conservative views 
and ideas; the more impulsive and risk-taking he is, 
the more likely he may be to take the more adventurous 


line of radical dissent. There is limited evidence on this 
point to date, perhaps largely because psychologists 
have taken an environmental or Marxian interpretation 
for granted, and have not looked in any determined 
manner for evidence of personality correlates of R. Of 
the EPI scales, the L scale, as far as it measures non- 
political conformity, seems to be the only consistent 
and reasonably clear-cut personality correlate of R. 
(Early attempts to link “neuroticism” with radicalism 
are reviewed by Murphy er al. (1937); they did not 
demonstrate any reliable connection.) 

Using the Personality Research Form, Joe (1974) 
found radicals to have a high need for autonomy, change 
and impulsivity, while conservatives have a predilection 
for order, social recognition, cognitive structure, 
succorance and harmavoidance. Other studies listed by 
Wilson (1975) indicate that radicals are relatively sen- 
sation-seeking and geographically mobile; conservatives 
like to preserve their anonymity and have a high fear of 
death. Eckhardt and Alcock (1970) also found person- 
ality correlates of social attitudes, as did Rambo (1973), 
Sanai (1952), Sanai and Pickard (1949) and Stewart and 
Webster (1970). 

It is not only in modern times that the generalised 
Marxian hypothesis appears quite untrue to the facts. 
The Gracchus brothers were the offspring of one of the 
most noble and famous Roman families; was not 
Scipio Africanus, the man who beat Hannibal and 
established Rome's Mediterranean empire, their grand- 
father? Yet they became tribunes of the people, and 
advocated the most radical courses of action, including 
the distribution of land to the plebs (Richardson, 1976). 
Cicero, on the other hand, was relatively lowly born, 
yet he became Consul and a defender of the conservative 
tradition (Rawson, 1975). Numerous other examples 
could be given from ancient, and not so ancient, history 
of failure of agreement between a man's social status as 
defined by the class into which he was born, and his 
subsequent social attitudes and political allegiance. It is 
much more reasonable to look for an explanation of 
their respective viewpoints in their characters — Cicero 
timid, conformist, unwarlike; Tiberius and Gaius 
Gracchus aggressive, outgoing, dominant. This must, of 
course, remain speculation as far as ancient history i$ 
concerned; it is only in our own time that we can loo 
for supporting or disproving evidence. 

Such evidence in the past is only lacking concerning 
the relation between personality and conservative OF 
radical attitudes; the evidence is overwhelmingly strong 
concerning the existence of a continuum stretching 
from left to right, and closely similar to our modern 
notions of radicalism and conservatism. It is this strong 
historical evidence which makes us prefer the R and 
factor structure to the alternative, rotated Religionism 
and Humanitarianism structure; it seems slightly 
absurd to account for the social conflicts of the last tw 
thousand years between haves and have nots, between 
self-styled conservatives and radicals, in terms of a 


mixture of religionism and anti-humanitarianism (for 
the conservatives) and of humanitarianism and anti- 
religionism (for the radicals.) Best known among the 
famous struggles for political supremacy in this respect 
are, of course, those taking part in ancient Rome and 
Greece; it is here that our own notions of radicalism and 
conservatism first originated in a form which resembles 
their modern version. 

In Rome, we have the famous battles between the 
Patricians and Plebeians in the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ, and the later struggles between the 
Optimates and Populares in the last century of the 
Republic (Cary and Scullard, 1975). The similarity of 
these antagonisms between the haves and the have-nots 
so impressed the annalists of the age of Sulla, such as 
Valerius Antias and Licinius Macer, that they expanded 
the scanty records of the conflict between the former by 
projecting episodes from the struggles of the latter 
backwards over three centuries. The original "conflict 
of the orders" was a class struggle between patricians 
and plebeians which lasted over two centuries; it 
differed from the class struggles of the typical Greek 
city-state in that it was the rustic plebs who were chiefly 
responsible for carrying this war to a successful con- 
clusion, even though it was the plebeian townsmen who 
gave the first impetus. The most distinctive feature of 
the conflict was that the plebeians entered it as an 
organised body; this justifies one in calling this a “class 
War" and attributing a radical consciousness and 
Purpose to the one side, just as the existence of an 
Organisation implacably opposed to the demands of 
the plebeians justifies us attributing a conservative 
Consciousness and purpose to the other. This went as 
far as to issue in a self-imposed ban on intermarriage 
With plebeians. Even the Lex Canuleia, which ended this 
State of affairs and reversed the Law of the Twelve 
Tables which had insisted on this segregation of the 
clas es into castes, had little effect. It needed the 
Licinian-Sextian and subsequent legislation to create 
à new patricio-plebeian nobility which superceded the 
older patrician governing body - a new nobility which 
in due course would become as exclusive as the old had 
been, thus giving rise to new class struggles. What is 
Noteworthy in this original class struggle is the com- 
parative absence of ideology and the marked pre- 
dominance of Popper's “civility”, i.e. the recognition 
that compromise was essential to the preservation of 
Society. (Even so, the conflict of the orders led to a 
general strike — secessio — which was only ended when 
Menenius Agrippa persuaded them to return by his 
Parable of The Belly and the Limbs.) This was to contrast 
markedly with the class struggles of the Greek city-states, 
the internecine wars of later Roman history and the 
Communes of medieval Italy. It is here that ideology and 
demagogues really come into their own. 

The Spanish Wars might perhaps be singled out to 
Mark the transition in the Roman world; they seem to 
have played a role in Roman history similar to the 
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Vietnam war in American history. Certainly it was 
around this time that the Gracchi brothers emerged as 
prototypes of the modern ideologues, stirring-up 
trouble and armed insurrection, and finally being killed 
by the forces they had aroused (Richardson, 1976). They 
initiated the ideological struggles between Optimates 
and Populares which were to lead to the battles between 
Marius and Sulla, and eventually the break-up of the 
Roman Republic altogether, and the establishment of 
permanent dictatorship. 

The Greek class-wars have been well described by 
Thucydides, in his book on the Peloponnesian War 
(Thucydides, 1972), and Popper (1945) has discussed 
the ideological character of the internal conflicts which 
took place in Athens during that war in considerable 
detail. It is fascinating to be able to discern in the 
utterances and the deeds of men like Pericles, Clio, 
Alcibiades, Critias, Charmides, Socrates and Plato 
among the Greeks, as in those of men like Cicero, 
Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, Clodius, Sulla and 
Marius among the Romans, the voices of conservatism 
and radicalism, modulated in the tough-minded or 
tender-minded mode. History presents clear antecedents 
of our own militants, our communist and fascist 
extremists, just as it presents more civil-minded poli- 
ticians with tender-minded aspirations. The long-con- 
tinued tension created by the opposition between 
conservatism and radicalism must never be forgotten in 
deciding on the admissibility of this dimension as the 
fundamental one in all social attitude study. 

When we turn to tough-mindedness, there is good 
evidence that this is related more or less closely to the 
P factor, to personality trends which make for emphatic 
reactions, to dogmatism, authoritarianism, aggressive- 
ness, Machiavellianism, and other traits which we have 
already noted. Of these, P is perhaps the most important, 
having much the largest body of empirical knowledge 
behind it as a dimension of personality (Eysenck and 
Eysenck, 1976); furthermore, much more is known 
about its genetic determination and the personality 
traits which correlate to produce this factor. E also 
seems to play a part in tough-mindedness, although not 
as much as was thought at first. We thus suggest that 
what is fundamental in tough-mindedness is P, with 
perhaps an admixture of E; that this largely inherited 
personality configuration makes people emphatic, 
dogmatic, authoritarian and Machiavellian in the way 
they express their attitudes, and in the choice of attitudes 
which they adopt. Such a person's choice must lie on 
the right or the left, and he will accordingly tend to 
become a Fascist, a Nazi, a Phalangist, or whatever may 
be the right-wing ideology, or else a Communist, a 
Maoist, a Trotskyist, or whatever may be the left-wing 
ideology at the time. He cannot become a democratic- 
socialist, or a  British-type conservative, without 
pretending to be what he is not, or without attempting 
to alter the very nature of the party which he wishes to 
join. And above all, he cannot be a liberal, because the 
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ideals of liberalism are essentially tender-minded, and 
opposed to the very manner in which he thinks politics 
should be conducted. Thus ideology is the product of 
a right- or left-wing stance, combined with a certain 
personality structure which predisposes a person to 
aggressive action, to dogmatic assertion, and to 
Machiavellian practices. 

In devising this complex theory, we have neglected 
environmental factors, not because we do not believe 
them to be important, but because most writings in 
social psychology, in political science, in sociology and 
in history, have exclusively centred their discussion on 
these factors*. Our theory gives roughly equal import- 
ance to Dg, to E, and to E}, i.e. to additive genetic 
variance, to within family environmental variance, and 
to between family variance; we have also drawn 
attention to assortative mating as a factor making for 
greater broad heritability. Such a theory is more ade- 
quate, we like to think, for the task of explaining the 
extremely complex situation leading to the formation 
and expression of attitudes, the growth of ideologies 
and the resolution of the resulting conflicts in the modern 
political scene. The theory at the moment only gives 
a general outline, with a few bits of the picture more 
fully filled in; it must obviously be the task of future 
work to transform the outline into a proper picture. 
We believe that our outline will be helpful in this task; 
more than that we would not claim for it at this 
point. 

Our theory does seem to leave open the most fund- 
amental question of all, namely why ideologies arise in 
the first place. We can sugg2st what sort of person 
would be likely to fall prey to ideologies; we can predict 
that ideologies would be linked closely with right-wing 
or left-wing political ideals; we can show how the 
political dynamism of the ideology integrates with the 
personality features of the persons adopting the 
ideology. The question on the origins of ideologies 
requires an answer which must go beyond psychology, 
although it must also contain mention of certain 
psychological principles. In outline, what we would 
suggest is this. Right-wing and left-wing political 
thought, capitalism and socialism, contain within 
themselves. contradictions. which inevitably lead to 
conflict, to problems, to change and dissolution. The 
contradictions of capitalism have been pointed out by 
many writers, including, of course, Marx; unless 
restrained by governmental action and trades union 
pressure it leads to monopoly and the enrichment of 
the few at the expense of the many. The contradictions 
of socialism have been pointed out by Hayek (1960), by 
Popper (1945) and by many others. The egalitarian 
ian conditioning may be suggested to play an 
part in the development of social attitudes 
1954; Zanna et al., 1970; Parish and Fleetwood, 
strumental conditioning. If this were so, 
c as well as environmental factors would 
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principle underlying socialism is in conflict with biolog- 
ical reality and can only be enforced by dictatorship. 
In both cases, full-blooded capitalism and socialism 
require support by suppression and a denial of freedom; 
in other words, there is an inescapable drive towards 
ideology. Capitalism, however democratic in intention, 
requires fascist dictatorship of some kind to preserve its 
priveleges; Socialism, however democratic in intention, 
requires communist dictatorship of some kind to enforce 
its intentions. Neither course of action is, of course, 
successful; Fascism only preserves the empty shell of 
capitalism, shorn of all real power, and Communism 
only preserves the empty shell of socialism, shorn of all 
its ideals. Both right-wing and left-wing ideals require 
to be restrained in effect by governmental action, as 
otherwise they would end in an impasse; but this 
government action finally turns into government control, 
dictatorship and the loss of freedom. The only valid 
alternative is compromise, i.e. a giving up of right-wing 
and left-wing ideals in favour of a middle-of-the-road 
position which adopts both capitalistic and socialistic 
principles, a private sector and a state-run sector of 
industry. Why is this compromise so often disregarded 
in favour of ideological, extreme and militant positions? 

The answer may lie largely in the "principle of 
certainty" enunciated by Thouless (1935), on the basis 
of his work on religious beliefs. He put it in the follow- 
ing way: "When, in a group of persons, there are 
influences acting both in the direction of acceptance and 
of rejection of a belief, the result is not to make the 
majority adopt a lower degree of conviction, but to 
make some hold the belief with a high degree of 
conviction, while others reject it also with a high degree 
of conviction". Eysenck (1954) has reported a study in 
which he tabulated the distribution of 22 208 votes, on 
a 7-point attitude scale, to a variety of social and 
political questions where there were clearly “influences 
acting both in the direction of acceptance and of 
rejection of" the beliefs in question. The result is shown 
in Figure 2 of Eysenck (1944), reprinted in this volume; 
it will be seen that there is a distinct tendency for 
extreme values (+3 and —3) to be more frequent than 
intermediate values. It was also found that, when the 
different groups which had taken part in the study were 
compared, there was a marked tendency for the more 
extreme groups to be more certain of their opinions. 
Thus we would speculate that in any society which 
contains haves and have-nots (which means in effect 
any but the most primitive and small societies), CO" 
servative and radical attitudes would be found among 
the inhabitants, partly as a function of their social 
status, partly as a function of their personality. These 
attitudes would be held with varying degrees of con- 
viction, depending again on the personality of the 
holder; P+ personalities would have high degrees O 
conviction, P— personalities low degrees of conviction: 
Given a particular form of social organization, whether 
capitalist or socialist, the internal contradictions of that 


principle of organization would ensure its breakdown 
unless those strongly convinced of its essential rightness 
ensured its survival by force of arms and by the sup- 
pression of freedom. In this way ideologies would arise 
as a natural consequence of two factors — the internal 
contradictions of political systems, and the “principle of 
certainty” which makes it difficult for many people to 
hold their beliefs with a low degree of conviction. 

Repression, of course, begets rebellion, just as accord- 
ing to Newton action begets reaction; thus one ideology 
begets its opposite ideology. The political process 
further exacerbates the tensions set up by the principle 
of certainty; conviction of his ultimate rightness drives 
the ideologue further and further away from the 
possibilities of compromise, and leads him to the final 
degradation of genocide, the murder of whole classes 
and other obscenities which recent history chronicles 
only too well. The principles here outlined only briefly 
should, of course, have more universal validity, and they 
probably have; we only need to substitute catholic and 
protestant for capitalist and socialist and we see immed- 
iately exactly the same picture, with minor changes to 
fit the occasion. There are inner contradictions in 
religious systems, just as there are in political systems, 
and the law of certainty operates with equal force in 
the one set of beliefs as in the other. As another example, 
we might consider again the battles between the 
Optimates and the Populares in Rome, with the 
ascending line of cruelty, murder and repression. 

This theory is only given in outline here because it is 
really beyond the scope of this book which is more 
concerned with empirical work on social attitudes and 
their personality correlates, with studies of genetic and 
environmental factors in the determination of social 
and political beliefs, with the principles of structure and 
organization of these belief and attitude systems, and 
with the formation of ideologies as a consequence of 
the interaction of social and psychological principles. 
Nevertheless, it may serve to indicate that one-sided 
answers to important social questions are not likely to 
prove useful; we must recognize social, psychological, 
historical, political, sociological and other aspects of 
the problem which are likely to interact in complex ways 
to produce the results which we see and deplore. Only 
a better understanding of these forces can lead to an 
improvement of a situation which gives little satis- 
faction to anybody. This must be the ultimate purpose 
and justification of the scientific study of social issues. 
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